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ACANOWLENGUENTS 


The author wishes to acknowledge some of the talented 
writers and artists whose creativity brought Spider-Man and 
his supporting cast to life. Stan Lee, who with Steve Ditko 
created Spider-Man, Peter Parker, the Chameleon, the Vul- 
ture, Electro, Mysterio, Dr. Octopus, Flash Thompson, Betty 
Brant, and J. Jonah Jameson, and who was with Johnny 
Romita Sr., responsible for Joe Robertson and Mary Jane 
Watson; Archie Goodwin, Bill Mantlo, and Sal Buscema, 
who created the irresistible Razorback; plus Joe Simon, Jack 
Kirby, Bill Everett, Roy Thomas, Gerry Conway, Len Wein, 
Ross Andru, Peter David, J.M. DeMatteis, Marv Wolfman, 
Roger McKenzie, Frank Miller, Diane Duane, Keith R.A. 
DeCandido, Craig Shaw Gardner, Pierce Askegren, and Tom 
DeFalco, who are responsible for introducing various other 
elements of the Marvel Universe in general and the Spider- 
Man fiction in particular, which see light in this book and 
elsewhere in this trilogy. Names are inevitably being left out. 
That happens when there are so many of them. But they 
were all gathered around my desk, kibbitzing. 


HE TWO’ GUESTS who'd just checked into the Presidential 
i Suite of the Plaza—an old gentleman and a young 

woman—were less than impressed with its gracious 
amenities. 

The Gentleman was old, but not as old as some; he came 
from an especially long-lived family and both his parents 
had lived to be twenty years older than he was now. They’d 
both entered the second decade of their second century be- 
fore death finally came to claim them; and since they'd been 
hale and hearty even then, they might have broken longevity 
records if not for a convenient fire occasioned by the fiscal 
crisis that had left him, their devoted son, in dire need of im- 
proved cash flow. The Gentleman was certain he’d live even 
longer. He had no children, no wives he'd permitted to live, 
and a personal sense of self-preservation that had long 
served him even more than the impeccable genes his parents 
had bequeathed him. 

Now, though clearly an old man, he walked and moved 
like a man sixty years younger. His spine was ramrod 
straight, his limbs strong and steady, his eyes still the pierc- 
ing instruments they'd been when he was a boy. His walk 
was brisk and arrogant, his voice deep and steady. He ate 
what he wanted, drank what he wanted, smoked as much as 
he wanted, and still enjoyed full access to all the other plea- 
sures of the flesh, prospering while the hapless enemies of 
wars gone by plunged into senility, decrepitude, and death. 
If his hair had thinned somewhat, and his cheeks were as 
hollow as a pair of shallow graves, and his stern aristocratic 
visage was now a well-worn map bearing the mark of more 
than ninety long and profitable years, he could only count 
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these as assets too. They'd drawn a veil over the handsome 
face he'd worn when he made the first of his many blood- 
soaked fortunes. He even enjoyed the benefits old age 
brought him—specifically, the increased deference of his in- 
feriors—and celebrated the approach of his centennial by 
adopting the use of an ivory-handled walking stick that he 
carried more as an emblem of his lifelong success than the 
symbol of personal infirmity it seemed to be. 

The Gentleman believed in flaunting his success. He 
wore a custom-tailored suit that cost more than most people 
made ina year. He wore a gold ring set with a rare gem that 
had cost the lives of seventy-two miners to obtain. And 
wherever he went, he carried with him, as a personal totem, 
the incisor of a certain species of Himalayan tiger: the last 
male of the species, which the Gentleman’s rifle had ren- 
dered carrion on the occasion of his own eightieth birthday. 

Next to all that, the gold faucets, the marble fixtures, the 
plush carpeting, the high ceilings, and the breathtaking view 
of the park were all mundane luxurities, obtained in coin so 
devalued that it truly deserved the name “common” cur- 
rency. 

He regarded the bellboy, who was going on and on about 
the various amenities in the suite. The “boy” was in his early 
thirties, but the Gentleman had no problem thinking of him 
as a youth; in his view, anybody who reached that age and 
still occupied so low a station could barely be considered 
fully human. This one was tall, thin, sandy-haired, and pa- 
thetically eager to please; he went through his rehearsed 
spiel with the enthusiasm of a novice actor first discovering 
the words of Shakespeare. How low a position this boy oc- 
cupied in life! And in this doomed city, how destined to a 
calamitous fall! The Gentleman smiled. 

The bellboy faltered. “Is . .. something funny, sir?” 

“A private joke,” the Gentleman said. “Tell me, are you 
quite done?” 
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“Well, yes, sir but of course, if there any additional 
questions you might have...” 

The Gentleman allowed him half a minute to press on 
from there, endlessly explicating the wonders of the suite as 
he groped for his expected gratuity. 

The lad was just winding down—his crest falling with 
every second. when Pity emerged from the bathroom. She 
was still dressed in the fur-lined white jacket and matching 
white slacks shed worn on the plane. Her eyes were wide 
ind, as always, so moist she seemed on the verge on tears. 
‘hough the trip from jet to limo to hotel entrance had en- 
tailed no more than a few fleeting steps outside, the cold 
Manhattan wind had still mussed her corona of short brown 
hair just enough to make her seem even more vulnerable. 
She looked pale, unhappy, lost, and achingly beautiful, her 
slight figure and even slighter five-foot-two stature combi 
ing with her soft, rounded face and short, modestly cut hair- 
style to make her seem less the woman she was in years than 
the lost and lonely child the Gentleman had raised. Even her 
scars—one vertical stripe on each cheek——served only to 
emphasize the impression of lost and wounded innocence 
that the Gentleman had worked so hard to create. 

‘The bellboy faltered. He’d no doubt worked in the hotel 
long enough to know he shouldn't ask questions—and he'd 
remained thoroughly professional during an entire elevator 
ride with her—but the sight of Pity worked its magic. 

As it did on everybody. 

The words tumbied out of him. “Uh, gee, miss, are you 
okay?” 

“She is fine,” the Gentleman said. “Justa little sick from 
the flight.” 

“Forgive me, sir—but I'd like to hear her say that.” 

How much it must have cost you, little proletariat, to 
speak so boldly to one such as I! Showing no visible offense. 
the Gentleman said, “You would have a long wait. My 
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granddaughter does not speak. If you wish, I will have her 
write out a note.” 

Pity nodded bravely. smiled (the transparent act of a 
woman blinking back tears), and made an okay: gesture with 
her fingers. 

Still not entirely buying it, the bellboy said, “I’m sorry. 
sir. But, you must understand—” 

“L understand perfectly. And I commend you on your hu- 
manity.” Tiring of him, the Gentleman took out his money 
clip and peeled off two hundreds. “Here. Spend it well.” 

It was a measure of the bellboy’s empathy that he spared 
Pity one more glance before accepting the tip and taking his 
leave. The Gentleman smirked especially wide as the door 
latched, thinking how delicious giving that tip had been. 
How delightful, the joys of hidden knowledge. It was good 
to know that it had been a singularly generous tip. It was 
good to pull the strings. It was good just to know that there 
were strings to pull. 

But pleasure must always give way to business. A stern 
look was enough to banish Pity to the bedroom. He went to 
the telephone by the wet bar, and dialed the hotel switch- 
board. 

The hotel operator had what is euphemistically called a 
mid-Atlantic accent, but not one assured enough to hide her 
essentially low-class origins. “May I help you, sir?” 

“Yes, 1 believe you may,” the Gentleman said. ‘“‘May I 
have your name?” 

“Susan,” the Operator said. “Susan Solan, sir.” 

“Susan, I noticed that the telephone in my room is touch- 
tone.” 

Her voice acquired a quizzical tone. “Yes, sir?” 

“I despise push-button phones, madam. To me, they rep- 
resent the idiocy of progress triumphing over the elegance of 
tradition. As a matter of principle, I will not make a single 
personal call from this room until the management sees fit 
to provide me with a more acceptable rotary model. I am 
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that this 


making you personally responsible for secing to 
is done.” 

The operator said. “Sir, they’re the hotel’s phones. 1 don’t 
know if I can—" 

“For what I am paying for this room,” the Gentleman 
said, “you will sec to it that a suitable alternative is provided 
Is that clear?” 

“1 will speak to—” 

The Gentleman was relentless. “I said, is that clear?” 

“Yes, sir” 

“I will expect the replacement in my room when I return 
at the end of the evening. Thank you.” He hung up, and 
smiled. It was an old tradition of his: the making of one un- 
reasonable demand at every new accomodation. He had dis- 
covered early in life—as a toddler, actually—that people 
who made unreasonable demands were usually catered to 
thereafter, to prevent them from being any more unreason- 
able than they already were. He maintained that tradition 
ninety years later just because it was so helpful when it came 
to establishing his place in the social order. 

With that accomplished, the Gentleman removed a cellu- 
lar telephone from his jacket pocket, and pressed the mem- 
ory key. It dialed immediately. 

The voice that answered possessed a slight Russian ac- 
cent, but was otherwise as devoid of character as a canvas 
that had yet to meet its first brush of color. “Hello?” 

“Smerdyakov?” the Gentleman said. “‘The girl and I have 
just arrived.” 

“Excellent.> the man responded. “Were there any prob- 
lems?” 

“None. The passport was excellent.” 

“And the flight?” 

The Gentleman had, of course, flown his own opulently 
appointed private jet into Kennedy Airport. “It was a perfect 
flight. It was my first Atlantic crossing in almost a decade, 
and the weather could not have been more auspicious. One 
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can only hope it will remain that way as we make our 
arrangements. I had forgotten how dreary this city can be in 
winter.” 

Smerdyakov snorted. “As I recall, you scheduled the op- 
eration for this time of year because you didn’t want to be 
here in summer, either.” 

“It is a dirty, grubb: 
times,” the Gentleman 
season to be here.” 

“At least not under your real name.” 

It was a feeble attempt at humor, but the Gentleman in- 
dulged it. “Quite. One of the few things we have in common. 
Have you located the others?” 

“Yes. Two of them are—” 

“You will brief me at dinner. Tonight at eleven P.M.” 

“That late?” 

“T am still on London time.” said the Gentleman. He gave 
the address of a certain private club that he had not visited 
nm more than a decade, told his contact not to be late, and ter- 
minated the call. 

Then he went to the bedroom to see Pity. 

She stood against the window, her palms and forehead 
pressed against the glass as she studied the crowds below 
with undisguised fascination. It was a frigid day, but also a 
clear and sunny one. early in the winter. There was no snow 
on the ground, and no oily puddles sloshing at the curbs. 
Many of the New Yorkers in view didn’t seem to be in any 
particular hurry and Pity, who didn’t seem to realize that her 
soft breath was fogging the glass, clearly envied them. 

The Gentleman supposed that he should not be surprised. 
She had not ever seen that many people in one place before. 
She had been to tiny Balkan villages, hidden military bases, 
even terrorist training camps—but she'd never been to one 
of the world’s great cities. It had to fascinate her. to pull at 
her with a gravity that rivalled his own. 

This, naturally, could not be permitted. 


foul-smelling place at the best of 
d dismissively. “There is no good 
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He spoke. “They are not for you.” 

She turned her big brown eyes toward him. They were 
deep eyes, eyes that allowed him to see all the way to her 
soul. 

The Gentleman felt no compassion whatsoever. He nod- 
ded at the tiny figures down below. “They are insects. Stu- 
pid, useless, swarming insects. And drone insects at that. 
Your place is not with them. Your place is with me 

Her eyes flickered back toward the view, lingered a trifle 
too long, and then turned back to him. They. displayed obe- 
dience, not enthusiasm. 

And he sighed. “Very well. I shall be gone for the next ten 
hours, not returning until after midnight. During that time, 
you will not leave here. You will not further waste your time 
with the view from this window. You will not arrange food 
or drink for yourself. And you will not sleep. You will sit on 
the floor, behind a shield of darkness. and think of nothing 
but the lessons I have taught you. You will ignore the hotel 
representatives who will enter the outer room to replace the 
phone, but if anybody other than myself enters this inner 
chamber, you will kill him. If you obey these instructions 
without fault, I shall allow you refreshment when I return. 
But not until then, Pity; our business in this city is crucial, 
and { cannot permit myself to be as lenient with you as I 
have been in the past. Is that understood?” 

Resigned, she nodded. 

The blackness did not spill from her until he reached the 
doorway. But then it came swiftly, in tendrils of hungrily 
questing darkness, that swallowed Pity, the bed. and the city 
beyond the glass windows. It swallowed everything in the 
room, stopping only when it reached the threshold, the de- 
marcation between light and dark so perfect that to the Gen- 
tleman it resembled a polished obsidian wall. 

He knew it would stay that way until he returned, with 
Pity at its center: hungry, lonely, and still safely his property. 

He changed his suit to one better suited for winter, ad- 
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justed his tic, donned a coat, and went out, leaving the pri- 
VACY PLEASE sign on the door. 

It was a lovely early afternoon. 

He was looking forward to a nice long walk. Perhaps a 
play, if he could still find any legitimate theatre in the de- 
based theme park Broadway had become. And then a late 
dinner, at an establishment he had not visited in far, far too 
long. 

He might as well enjoy himself. 

After all. this was Manhattan .. . on one of the last sunlit 
days before the coming of the storm. 


CHAPTER ONE 


It was not total silence, of course. The abandoned base- 
ment did occupy one of the less reputable streets of Man- 
hattan, and the distant sounds of the city were never far off. 
A sufficiently keen pair of ears would also be able to make 
out the scurrying of rats, the dripping of water, and— 
tonight, a frigid winter evening—the how] of a nearly Arctic 
wind. But mostly it was quiet: the only real sound, the soft 
breath of a single terrified woman, trapped in the cavernous 
darkness. 

This silence lasted an eternity. 

Then came more violent sounds, still muffled by walls 
and distance. They were the sounds of bodies slamming into 
each other, of furniture smashing against floors, of angry 
shouts and the infuriatingly flippant insults offered in re- 
sponse. 

This went on for some time. Not quite an eternity, but 
long enough to wonder if it would ever end. 

Then it got louder. 

The walls shook with the nearness of it. 

There were two voices, each still muffled by walls. One 
was snarling, psychotic, enraged. The other was jackrabbit- 
fast, jocular, almost frightening in its casual manner. 

They were not the voices of men who liked each other. 
They were close enough, now, for this darkened basement 
room to resonate, not only with their shouted words, but also 
their grunts of pain and gasps of expelled breath. 

Then they exploded through the ceiling: two figures 
pounding on each other even as they fell. The basement 
trembled from the force of their arrival. When they both 
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leapt to their feet almost immediately upon hitting the 
floor—neither one of them at all incapacitated by the fall— 
the punches and kicks and swordthrusts they exchanged 
were loud enough to mock the silence that had ruled here for 
so long. 

They were both easily visible in what little light shone 
through the ruined ceiling. One was a wiry masked man in 
a red-and-blue bodysuit, the other, a bulky armored figure 
with a glowing sword. They both looked like hell. 

The wiry masked hero was named Spider-Man. 

The armored fellow with the sword was named Machete. 

Spider-Man had been tangling with Machete for almost a 
week now. Committing a series of crimes ranging from art 
heists to kidnappings to attempts at contract murder, Ma- 
chete had shown the kind of tenacity that even veteran bad 
guys find hard to muster. His first battle with Spider-Man 
had been fought at the Port Authority Bus Terminal, the sec- 
ond in the Museum of Modern Art, the third in an apartment 
building on Sutton Place, the fourth in the offices of a cast- 
ing agency on Twenty-fifth Street. Each time Machete had 
proven himself fast, skilled, capable, and absolutely murder- 
ous. Each time he'd gotten away by critically wounding a 
civilian whom Spidey had to stop and help. Each time the 
villain had learned from his mistakes and returned with new 
weaponry and defenses that made him an order of magni- 
tude more dangerous than he'd been the time before. 

He was, in short, not a nice man. 

Spider-Man was more than a little sick of him. 

Machete somersaulted over an old desk, and tanded on 
his feet, shouting, ““You miserable freak! What does it take 
to stop you?” 

“Now, you know I can’t tell you that.” Spider-Man 
replied. “You have to call my technical support hot line, at 
1-800-BUG-HERO.” 

Machete activated the force field around his high-tech 
sword, sliced the desk before him in two, and charged. His 
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slash left a glowing afterimage in the air behind it. Spider- 
Man dodged the swing, extending both hands in a gesture 
that was by now second nature to him: palms up, center fin- 
gers tapping twice in rapid succession against the mechani- 
cal pump release hidden beneath his gloves. Two strands of 
the super-strong, quick-drying glue he used for webbing 
shot from releases at his wrists with a sound that he had al- 
ways thought of as thwip, solidifying instantly as they 
snagged the two halves of the desk Machete had just bi- 
sected. 

Spider-Man then yanked hard. 

The two desk-haives slammed against Machete’s back, 
knocking him to the ground. He came up with a sword- 
thrust aimed directly at Spider-Man’s midsection. But 
Spider-Man was not in the same place by the time the thrust 
‘was completed. He had already leapt over the bad guy’s head 
and landed on his feet directly behind him. By the time Ma- 
chete realized where his enemy had gone, Spider-Man al- 
ready had both hands on the bulky backpack assembly that 
dominated the back of Machete’s armor. 

Machete cried, “No! What are you doing? You can’t—” 

“J can’t?” Spider-Man responded as he ripped the back- 
pack free in a shower of smoke and sparks. “Should have 
warned me before, guy, because | just did.” 

This did not stop Machete completely; his armor had a 
substantial power reserve that would keep him going for 
several minutes yet. He was still a serious threat. His sword 
hadn’t stopped glowing, and was capable of cutting Spider- 
Man in half. The difference now, though, was a crucial 
one—and Spider-Man could see it in Machete’s eyes. The 
difference now was that he knew he was beaten. The differ- 
ence now was that he was still fighting only out of sheer 
stubborn refusal to admit it. 

That unmanned some bad guys. It made others immea- 
surably more dangerous. 
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Machete spun in place and swung his sword at Spider- 
Man’s neck. 

The move was sloppy and desperate. 

Evidently, Machete belonged to the first category. 

Spider-Man ducked beneath Machete’s swing, grabbed 
him by the wrist, and disarmed him with a moment of care- 
fully applied pressure. The sword went flying into the shad- 
ows, trailing a rainbow of corruscating sparks, but by the 
time it came to rest in the corner, it was already dimming. 

The eyes behind Machete’s tinted visor were big, round, 
and terrified. “¥-you’re not human!” 

“That's right. I’m a miniature schnauzer.” Spider-Man 
wound up for a knockout punch. “Say Goodnight, Gracie.” 

“No!” Machete cried. 

The blow connected. 

Machete bounced twice. 

“Aw, rats,’ Spider-Man told nobody in particular. “He 
didn’t say, ‘Goodnight, Gracie.’ ” 

The darkness responded with the silence that was proba- 
bly deserved. 

Spider-Man did not waste any more time. First, he se- 
cured Machete, using his web-fluid to wrap him in a nice, 
secure bundle for the cops—one that would automatically 
dissolve in about an hour, but which would keep Machete 
warin and out of trouble until then. Then he straightened up, 
dusted himself off, sneezed once (never a good thing to do 
while wearing a stocking mask), and turned his attention to 
the wide-eyed woman tied to a chair in the far corner of the 
basement. 

Her name was Monique. Just Monique. She was so fa- 
mous for her high cheekbones, her long blonde hair, and the 
ethereal blue shade of her eyes that she didn’t need to use her 
last name. Paparazzi and trivia buffs knew it was Rosenblatt, 
which didn’t really go with Monique. Of course, her real 
first name was something else entirely, something she didn’t 
much like, and which Spider-Man avoided using as he 
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snapped the ropes securing her to the dusty wooden chair. 
“Don’t worry,” he said. “I’ve taken care of Machete.” 

As soon as she could move her arms, she snatched the rag 
from her mouth and spat. It took Spidey, who was freeing 
her ankles, a second to realize she was nauseated by the fla- 
vor of the cloth. “Sorry,” he said. “Some people can’t resist 
a tasteless gag. Are you okay?” 

She shuddered as she leaped to her feet. “Don’t touch 
me!” 

Spider-Man froze. “What?” 

“T read the Daily Bugle. You’re not interested in rescuing 
me. You just want to collect the ransom.” 

Spider-Man grimaced beneath his mask. The Daily 
Bugle, in the form of its publisher, the ever-irascible J. Jonah 
Jameson, blamed him for everything from the terrorism of 
Dr. Octopus to the outbreak of Mad Cow disease. It con- 
demned him as a vigilante and then, frequently on the same 
page, offered rewards to any vigilante capable of capturing 
him. It accused him of every conceivable unsolved crime 
and then condemned him for going out to prove himself in- 
nocent. Many New Yorkers considered it a bit of a local joke; 
Saturday Night Live had even done a series of skits lam- 
pooning the increasingly ridiculous things J. Jonah (hilari- 
ously imitated by Kevin Nealon), blamed him for. But a lot 
of people bought the Bugie’s line at face value. Monique was 
apparently one of them. Gently, he said, “Listen. Please. I’m 
one of the good guys. I don’t want to— 

She was backed against the wall. ““You can’t fool me! I’m 
up on current events! You're as bad as he is!” 

This was more than a Bugle subscription talking. This 
was shock and panic. This was a young woman who'd gone 
through hell and left a part of herself there. He held out both 
palms in the most conciliatory gesture he could manage, and 
said, “Please. I just spent two sleepless nights looking for 
you. I'd hate to think you won’t even let me take you to the 
police.” 
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But she was still trying to become part of the wall. “I’m 
not going anywhere with you, you—weirdo! I’ll get out of 
here myselfl” 

Oboy. He rubbed his forehead through the damp cloth of 
his mask, and said, “You don’t want to do that, lady. It’s a 
pretty rough neighborhood out there. This time of night—” 

“T told you, I’m not going with you!” 

He hadn’t made a move. Sighing, he took two steps back 
and said. “All right. How’s this? I go away and take my evil 
cooties with me. You agree to stay here at least twenty min- 
utes before trying to join the ranks of the street crime statis- 
tics. In the meantime, I send back a pair of real, uniformed, 
totally safe, and uncreepy New York City police officers. 
with badges and everything, to take care of the last one per- 
cent of this particular rescue mission. Would that be okay 

She wrinkled her nose. ““Y-you’d really do that?” 

“Unless you decide you'd rather trust me,” he said. 

She considered that less than a second before delivering 
her decision. 


There comes a moment in every quiet night in the squad car, 
in between calls, when you're Stopped at a red light with no 
reason to run the siren, and you and your partner have al- 
ready talked about everything that can be profitably talked 
about. You’ve already argued over where to grab some 
lunch. You’ve already made fun of the newest batch of rook. 
ies. You’ve already covered the sports scores and the various 
inscrutable eccentrities of the Homicide Division. You’ve 
even already gotten on each other’s nerves and ostracized 
each other for a while. But even that takes too much effort, 
now. You’re bored and restless and aching for the next 
squawk. 

At such moments, defeated super-villains wrapped in 
bundles of webbing and gently lowered on a webline onto 
your front hood, are absolutely the thing you want to see on 
the other side of the windshield. 
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Not that you, a member of New York’s Finest, would ever 
deign to admit it. 

Detective Briscoe, who was driving—and whose beer gut 
was bumping up against the steering wheel—said, “Aw, 
swell. He’s at it again.” 

His reed-thin partner, Detective Logan, removed his 
wire-rim glasses and cleaned them as he said, “Second time 
this month. Remember his last surprise package? The one 
dressed like a kangaroo?” 

“At least that’s what the guy said he was dressed like. Per- 
sonally, I didn’t see it.” ; 

“Me neither,’ said Logan putting his glasses back on. 
“You ask me, most of their costume designers must be heav- 
ily into wishful thinking.” 

Then Spider-Man himself landed on his feet in front of 
the prowler, made the time-out signal with his hands, and 
approached the driver’s side window. Musing that it hadn’t 
been all that long since Spider-Man was last officially a 
wanted criminal, and that he was happy that he was no 
longer required to attempt an arrest, Briscoe rolled down his 
window, shivered from the fresh exposure to the cold out- 
side, and said, “Evening, wall-crawler. Not that we begrudge 
the help but—don’t you ever sleep?” 

“Well overdue for some right now,” Spider-Man said. 
“But first, I need you to give a world-famous supermodel a 
ride home. Any objections?” 

Briscoe said, “What’s the punchline?” 

But Logan, who paid more attention to departmental 
briefings than his partner did, was suddenly all business. 
“Monique, right?” 

“Right,” Spider-Man said. He explained all about 
Monique’s aversion to being rescued by strange men wear- 
ing super hero costumes, and gave the address of a certain 
abandoned office supplies warehouse four blocks away. He 
also identified the webbed-up individual on the hood as the 
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individual responsible for her kidnapping and about two 
dozen other major felonies. 

The two cops took all of this insanity with a casual aplomb 
that would have dumbfounded their colleagues in Austin o1 
Shreveport. As Spider-Man helped them stow Machete in the 
back seat, Logan even said, “Hey, you sure you don’t wanna 
come along, web-head? She’s Monique, for crying out loud! 
And as soon as she comes to her senses and realizes what you 
did for her, she’s probably going to be real grateful.” 

Spider-Man shook his head. “No thanks, guys. Got 
places to be.” He fired a web-line into the air, leaped three 
stories straight up, and was gone. 

Logan watched the figure recede in the distance, and sud- 
denly said, “You know, I never thought about it before, but I 
just realized something. Spider-Man's marrie 

Briscoe looked at him like he’d just grown three heads. 
“*You’re nuts.” 


John Lennon wrote that life is what happens when we're 
busy making other plans. 

For the young man named Peter Parker, that was espe- 
cially true. Being a super hero had never been one of his ca- 
reer goals. He had never wanted to spend his nights fighting 
crazy people with glowing swords. He had never even imag- 
ined it as a possibility. No, he had planned to be a scientist. 

Then life intruded. 

As a teenager growing up in Forest Hills, Peter had been 
the stereotypical friendless bookworm, clueless in social sit- 
uations and hopeless at sports; treated kindly only by his el- 
derly uncle Ben and aunt May. But the dying bite of a spider 
irradiated during a routine demonstration had given him the 
ability to climb walls, the proportionate strength and agility 
of a spider, and a clairvoyant buzz that allowed him to sense 
danger whenever it threatened him. 

He'd reacted to this about as well as a teenage social out- 
cast could reasonably be expected to. He’d become self- 
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centered, arrogant, and selfish, intent on nothing more than 
using his new talents to make a killing in show business. 
After designing the first version of his Spider-Man costume, 
complete with web-shooters armed with a powerful fast- 
acting glue he’d cooked up in his home chemistry lab, he’d 
obtained an agent and quickly become a sensation on the 
talk-show circuit. 

And then a burglar ran past him at the theater where he'd 
been performing. A guard had shouted, “Stop him!” 

And Spider-Man, the big celebrity, had been too full of 
himself to do anything. 

After all, it was no skin off his nose if some lowlife thief 
escaped— 

—until that very same lowlife thief broke into a certain 
house in Forest Hills and shot Peter’s beloved uncle Ben 
dead. 

In that moment, Spider-Man had learned a lesson that 
he'd carried with him all the years since: with great power 
comes great responsibility. He’d devoted his life to ensuring 
that nobody would ever suffer from his inaction again. He’d 
fought more battles than he could count, against not only 
common criminals like that long-ago burglar, but all the 
other multiplying menaces of a world that got’stranger and 
stranger ever day. He'd faced enemies that ranged from 
super-villains and would-be world conquerors to robots, 
aliens, demons, and even vampires. He’d saved more lives 
than he could count. He'd also seen too many people he 
cared about die. He’d travelled in time, battled godlike 
megalomaniacs in outer space, grown and fortunately lost 
four extra arms, briefly gained and subsequently lost powers 
that dwarved even the ones he had now—and grown to con- 
sider himself both blessed and cursed, depending on what 
time of day he did the thinking. 

None of it seemed as unlikely to him as finding some- 
body as special as the woman he'd eventually married. 

Spider-Man may have been leaping from one rooftop to 
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another, exerting himself just enough to keep the freezing 
cold at bay, but Peter Parker, the man behind the mask, was 
thinking of the billowing red hair and blinding green eyes of 
the smiling woman whose first words to him, all those years 
ago, had been, “Face it, Tiger. You’ve just hit the jackpot.” 
She was a gorgeous and vivacious charmer who for many 
years cultivated the image of a party animal who never 
wanted to be serious about anything but her own career as an 
actress and model; he was already more than halfway in love 
with her before she let him see that she was so much more 
than that. She had a courage and a compassion that dazzled 
him anew every time she got a chance to display it—which, 
his life being the particular phenomenon it was, was far too 
often. 

He thought of all she’d been through, being the wife of a 
part-time super hero. She’d not only had to accept broken 
dinner dates, frequent long nights alone. days and some- 
times even weeks on end of not even knowing whether her 
husband was alive or dead, but she’d also had to spend far 
too much time on the front lines herself, facing down mon- 
sters like Venom and murderers like the Chameleon with a 
frequency that should have sent her fleeing for parts un- 
known a long time ago. 

It hadn’t been an easy life for her. He frequently won- 
dered why she stayed with him—-how she could think the 
few fleeting moments of perfect happiness justified a life 
that otherwise seemed like a nonstop pageant of uncertainty 
and horror. 

And being so late tonight wasn’t going to make things 
any better. 

Mary Jane, who was not above a little matchmaking now 
and then, had invited their old friends Flash Thompson and 
Betty Brant to dinner. Flash and Betty had been an on-again, 
off-again couple since the tragic death of Betty's husband 
Ned Leeds. The off-again moments were mostly thanks to 
Thompson’s tendency to regress back to the major butthead 
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he'd been in high school, the on-agains due to Betty’s ca- 
pacity for recognizing that the big lug really wasn’t all that 
bad. It had been Mary Jane’s contention that a nice quiet 
evening in the company of a happy couple already settled 
into comfortable domesticity might be enough to nudge 
Flash and Betty in the same direction. 

Of course, that particular strategy required Peter Parker, 
as half of the happy couple in question, to actually appear 
and hold up his part of the bargain, instead of swinging to 
and fro in the pursuit of bad guys with glowing swords 

Spider-Man shook his head ruefully as he fired his 
webline at a cornice. 

Mary Jane was going to be furious. 

And he didn’t blame her. Flash and Betty had been 
through a lot over the years. Flash had struggled with emo- 
tional problems, alcoholism, and years of uncertainty over 
what he wanted to do with his life; Betty had lost both her 
brother and her husband to violence. If anybody deserved a 
second chance at happiness, it was them. Peter could only 
hope he hadn’t failed them. He could only hope that Mary 
Jane, who'd become very adept at making excuses for him, 
had been able to concoct an explanation that hadn’t upset 
them too much. 

Meanwhile, he just wanted to get home before she spent 
too much time worrying. 

He just hoped he could make it all the way back to 
Queens without being needed again. 


The man on the penthouse ledge was dressed in underwear, 
a silk robe and nothing else. The robe was open, so it bil- 
lowed into the night with every fresh gust of sub-freezing 
wind. He was not indifferent to the cold. He felt it biting at 
his skin, sinking its talons into his flesh, sucking the warmth 
from his body like a beast sinking fangs into the marrow of 
his bones. He could even feel his body wracked by uncon- 
trollable shivering. But he didn’t care. The cold was nothing. 
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The cold was something he expected, something he could 
deal with. 

His name was Brick Johnson. It was outrageously fake 
sounding, but it happened to be the name he was born with. 
Briccan Mills-Johnson. The Briccan part the legacy of his 
late mother, a poet who had liked to experiment with strange 
sounds. She'd said that with a name like that he was bound 
to grow up to become a painter. She’d forgotten about 
diminutives. But the name Brick had been just as fateful: as 
tailor-made for the movie marquee as other improbable 
names like Tab and Rock had been. It may not have ensured 
his eventual fame, but it had certainly cemented it in place 
once it was achieved. 

He owed his mother for the name. 

He had no idea who to thank for the monsters. 

They came from unexpected directions. They burst from 
the faces of his friends and they leered from the reflection in 
the mirror and they loomed over his bed while he tried to 
sleep and they jumped out at him whenever he tried to work, 
forcing him to flinch and cry out and even scream whenever 
all he wanted was a moment’s peace. And they were never 
the same monsters, either. They did not have one single, 
identifiable form that he could learn to handle. No, they 
were all completely different species of obscenity, stealing 
his sanity, robbing his sleep, turning a man who had as re- 
cently as one year before considered himself an unqualified 
success into a frightened, skulking thing seeking the com- 
pany of shadows. They were all around him even now, cling- 
ing to the masonry, lined up on the ledge, grinning and 
gibbering and showing their teeth and letting him know that 
the only escape was a final despairing surrender to the 
forces of gravity. 

But the street below was filled with flashing lights, and 
he did not want to die. 

He had thought he was getting better. He had spent the 
better part of a month secluded on his Arizona ranch with- 
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out any visitations whatsoever, and had even felt good 
enough to risk a flight to New York—his first journey 
aboard an airplane since freaking out in first class eleven 
months earlier. (On that occasion, the monsters, making a 
classical allusion, had made him believe he saw a gremlin on 
the wing.) The flight had been thoroughly unexceptionable, 
his first two days in New York so thoroughly routine that 
after months and months of hell he was even able to enjoy 
the delicious luxury of being bored. He'd actually allowed 
himself to believe that his problem, whatever it was, had fi- 
nally gone away, and that he'd be able to pick up his life, his 
relationships, and his career where he’d been forced to leave 
them off. He particularly looked forward to calling his 
daughter. 

But then he set up a meeting with Alexandra, his business 
manager. She showed up at his penthouse determinedly up- 
beat about how good he looked and how many people still 
wanted to work with him. Then she sat on the leather couch 
opposite him, trying not to ask whether he was really really 
okay, and finally accepting his word for it, and began talk- 
ing about a certain historical epic set to begin shooting in 
Scotland early next year. And he actually found himself ex- 
cited about the story, it was brilliant, and more to the point 
he'd look brilliant in it, and he’d be back where he was, fi- 
nally putting the nightmare behind him for good— 

—and then Alexandra smiled, which she never did, a 
smile simply not looking good on her, and the smile just 
grew and grew and grew and her jaw descended like the 
ramp of a 1950s B-movie flying saucer and things with 
fangs and claws leapt out at him, tearing at his face, going 
for his eyes .. . 

He got Alexandra out of there and barricaded himself in 
the bedroom and screamed for two solid days as the things 
continued to come after him, each one more horrible look- 
ing than the last, each one whispering in his own voice that 
his career was over, that his life was over, that he’d never be 
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permitted another moment of peace again, that the only es- 
cape he’d ever be permitted was a long, uninterrupted dive 
toward the pavement. 

The street below was full of flashing lights, and he did 
not want to die. 

“I don’t want to die,’ he murmured. The words were 
whipped away by the wind, but they were still true. The good 
times may have seemed far away now, like old friends he’d 
once offended and who now refused to be seen in his com- 
pany, but they were no less real, and he did not want to be- 
tray them by surrendering to the cowardly death the 
monsters demanded of him. “I don’t want to die,” he said, 
louder, and this time the clawed and fanged things sharing 
the ledge with him seemed to retreat, just the slightest bit, as 
if robbed of some of their power. 

Somebody said, “Then don’t, sir” 

He whirled. Another monster? 

No. Just a man. A uniformed police officer, slowly ap- 
proaching him along the length of the ledge. Not the kind of 
police officer Brick would have played in one of his movies. 
He always played world-weary tough guys. The cop crawl- 
ing toward him on the ledge was a baby-faced fat guy with 
a gut. The small part of Brick that remained sane wondered 
how somebody who looked like that got the assignment to 
talk to a suicidal actor. The luck of the draw? Or what? 

“I don’t want to die,” he whined. His voice was maudlin. 
Absolutely the wrong reading of the line. 

The monsters sneered at the delivery. 

“Then come back inside,” the cop said. “Please. It’s cold 
up here.” 

The shame overtook him. “You think it’s drugs,” he said. 
“But it’s the monsters. They’re everywhere I look. I can’t get 
away from them. I can’t sleep, I can’t eat. They’re on the 
walls and on the ceiling and they’re inside me and I keep 
hearing their voices and I can’t get I can’t get I can’t...” 
Line. What's the rest of the line? Where’s the script? He took 
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a deep breath, choking on the frigid air as it clawed its way 
down his throat. An awful demonic face loomed up out of 
the night, jabbered something incomprehensible, and disap- 
peared—but not before amusing all the smaller monsters on 
the ledge, all of whom giggled uproariously at the ad-lib. 
Brick closed his eyes, fighting back tears. “I can’t get away 
from them,” he said plaintively. “I can’t—” 

“They’re not real, sir,” the cop said. “And if you haven’t 
taken any drugs, then you must have something else wrong 
with you. You need to be in a hospital. Come with me, and I 
promise that we’ll make sure everything is all right.” 

He extended his hand. 

Die, the monsters chanted. Die. 

But the street below was full of flashing lights, and he did 
not want to die. 

The cop’s face blurred behind a sheen of tears. Brick 
blinked, rubbed his eyes with the back of his hand, ignored 
a vision of maggots real enough to make his stomach lurch, 
and reached out. 

For just a moment Brick allowed himself to hope. 

Then the cop’s face turned inside out. His eyes turned 
into open sores. His mouth sprouted serrated fangs. His en- 
couraging smile became the gates of a charnel house, in- 
habited by something black and serpentine that spat gobbets 
of boiling slime. As for his hand, so hungrily clutching for 
Brick’s own, it became a deadly sculpture of razor blades 
and barbed wire, dripping with blood. 

Brick screamed and toppled over the side. The awful 
thing that had been a friendly fat cop tried to catch him, and 
was instead pulled over with him. The monsters that had 
shared the ledge with both of them followed as well, chitter- 
ing madly as the knives they used for teeth snapped open 
and shut in their hungry questing mouths. Brick spun in cir- 
cles as he went down, the lights of the city orbitting him in 
great phosphorescent streaks. He heard himself screaming, 
“The Devil's Moon! The Devil's Moon!” 
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But why The Devils Moon? 

Something shaped like a human being, but dressed in a 
red-and-blue costume, tumbled past him, snatching the fat 
cop out of midair. 

He hadn’t even thought of The Devil’ Moon in years, 
why The Devil's Moon, why would those words come out of 
his mouth right now? 

The street no longer so far below suddenly veered off to 
one side, then turned upside down, and he felt a dizzying 
wave of vertigo as he realized that he was no longer falling, 
but rising. The change of direction snatched him from the 
jaws of a winged demonic thing that just happened to fly by 
at that moment, but there were still scenes from hell un- 
spooling in the sky. 

Then he saw the face of the thing that had caught him. A 
smooth oval face, as red as blood, dominated by a pair of 
staring white eyes. 

And he screamed again: “The Devils Moon! The Devil's 
Moon!” 


At the apex of his swing, Spider-Man gently deposited the 
police officer and the delirious man in the bathrobe on an 
apartment balcony fifty stories up. The man in the bathrobe 
immediately clawed at him, calling him a demon and a mon- 
ster, but Spider-Man overpowered him easily, webbing the 
guy's wrists together behind his back. 

The nutjob curled into a ball, muttering to himself; the 
police officer fell to his knees and gripped the railing with 
the desperate intensity of a man seeking reassurance in solid 
objects. 

“I thought I was dead,” the cop croaked. “I thought we 
were both dead.” 

Contrary to popular opinion in the super heroic commu- 
nity, Spider-Man did know that there were times when it was 
not appropriate to crack a joke. “It’s okay, Officer. You’re 
both all right’ 
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“If you hadn’t happened by at the last second—” 

“Yeah, well,’ Spider-Man said. “My pleasure.” He didn’t 
want to admit that he’d actually spotted the situation with a 
little more time to spare than that. He'd seen the cop trying 
to talk the nutjob down, judged that the guy seemed to be 
doing a pretty good job, and had positioned himself two sto- 
ries down in the theory that the hallucinating nutjob would 
not have been helped by a masked man swinging toward him 
on a web. Not that Spider-Man wouldn’t have been able to 
deal with it either way, but if the nutjob could have been 
talked into going back inside on his own, it probably would 
have been much more helpful for his subsequent treatment. 
It was just too bad it hadn’t worked out that way. 

He helped the wobbly-kneed officer to his feet, noting as 
he did so that the poor guy’s pulse was racing like an engine. 
The cop wasn’t too far removed from shock himself. More 
to distract him from his brush with death than anything else, 
Spider-Man said: “So what’s this nut’s problem anyway? 
Drugs?” 

The cop rubbed his forehead. “Not according to him. Of 
course, he’s not exactly the most reliable witness right now.” 
He almost fell over. “Whoo. That was something. I really 
thought I was dead. Hard to believe you do that kind of thing 
every day.” 

“Well, you put on that uniform and protect the public 
every day,” Spider-Man said. “That’s impressive too. Are 
you okay?” 

“I’m getting there. But I still can’t get over it. This Hol- 
lywood wacko . . .” He shook his head. 

Spider-Man frowned beneath his mask. “Hollywood?” 

“Sure. You mean to say you don’t recognize him? That’s 
Brick Johnson. The Brick Johnson!” 

Spider-Man whirled and took another look at the whim- 
pering man on the floor. Almost as he watched, the flushed, 
trembling visage before him was transformed by the power 
Of memory into a much younger version of itself—one 
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twenty feet wide, and seen from the vantage point of a young 
Forest Hills boy attending the Saturday Matinee with his 
uncle. Johnson had specialized in westerns, back then, and 
the young Peter Parker had been a fan. 

“Why did you have to save me?” Johnson whined. 
“Why?” 

Spider-Man reflected that only he could save a gorgeous 
supermodel and a world-famous movie star on the same 
night without either one of them being even remotely grate- 
ful for the favor. But it was an unworthy thought, and a fleet- 
ing one. More to the point—as the recovering police officer 
used his belt radio to summon the paramedics—was how 
much he felt like a little boy betrayed by his biggest hero. 
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Macchiavelli Club in quite some time, but the butler, who 

was almost as ancient as he was, recognized him at once, 
opening the ornately carved redwood doors to usher him 
into the most exclusive dining room in Manhattan. 

The room was large and too poorly lit to display its ele- 
gant furnishings. The booths were all swathed in pools of 
blackness, lit by low-hanging directional lamps that per- 
fectly illuminated the eating surface while leaving the diners 
themselves comfortably obscured by shadow. Brilliant 
acoustical design kept the sound of conversation down to a 
low murmur. Unless somebody shouted, which was rare, it 
was next to impossible to overhear anything taking place at 
any other table. But anything spoken inside one of those 
booths remained perfectly clear to those dining there—-un- 
necessary for some, since a substantial majority of the indi- 
viduals who dined here preferred to eat alone. 

A bottle of Dom Perignon was already waiting when the 
Gentleman took his seat. There was a card, bearing greetings 
from a certain elegant lady thief of his acquaintance. It read 
WELCOME BACK, and was signed CARMEN. 

Smiling—he knew the lady in question, and had enjoyed 
a number of pleasurable weekends with her—the Gentleman 
fed the card to the burning candle centerpiece. 

He surveyed the shadowy figures at the other tables. It 
was too dark to identify most of them for certain, but he 
could discern a few, picking out one by the hook on his 
right hand, another by the death’s-head handle of the walk- 
ing stick standing up against the booth. One of the guests, 
a cruelly handsome blond man with a hearing aid in one 
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ear, made cye contact with the Gentleman, and nodded. 
The Gentleman, who respected the fellow’s raw talent, if 
not his abysmal track record, returned the nod and raised 
his glass in a silent toast, thinking, Better luck next time, 
Taubman. 

Another waiter approached. He appeared to be in his 
early sixties, though a soft rounded sixties instead of the 
craggy wrinkled variety. His complexion was so pale that 
the dim light made him look like a spectral vision. When he 
spoke, his voice was soft. “I am Henry, sir. It will be my 
honor to see to your needs this evenin: 

The Gentleman nodded, unfolded his cloth napkin. and 
said, “You’re not fooling me, Smerdyakov. Sit down before 
you make an even greater ass of yourself> 

The waiter took a seat on the other side of the booth. By 
the time he’d gotten settled, he had changed appearance ut- 
terly. His clothing altered to a nondescript gray suit, and his 
face to a smooth rubbery white mask, with characterless 
slits for the mouth and eyes. The blue eyes behind those slits 
glittered sardonically. ““You never did have any trouble spot- 
ting me.” 

The Gentleman smiled. “I have spotted you, so far, five 
times today. You drove the taxi that picked me up from the 
hotel. You sat next to me at that miserable excuse for a play. 
You asked me the time during intermission. You begged for 
a quarter on the way here. Each time a different disguise. 
Each time, equally transparent.” 

“Except that I never asked you for a quarter,” Smerdya- 
kov said. 

The Gentleman was not frequently taken aback, but this 
was such a time. “Indeed? Are you sure?” 

“Positive.” 

The Gentleman shook his head. “Then I must have 
wasted that coin on a genuine parasite, instead of the coun- 
terfeit I believed him to be. How disconcerting. Perhaps I 
should arrange to have him killed.” 
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“Or perhaps,” Smerdyakov suggested, “you can amuse 
yourself with the knowledge that the coin might soon qual- 
ify him as one of the wealthiest people in Manhattan.” 

The Gentleman considered that, cocking his head first to 
the left and then to the right, before rewarding the image 
with an utterly mirthless laugh. “You are correct. It’s an ex- 
cellent symbolic launch to our enterprise. Ill let him live.” 

The owner of several Manhattan office buildings and a 
particularly opulent Atlantic City casino passed by the table, 
acknowledging the Gentleman’s presence with a respectful 
nod. Smerdyakov craned his neck to watch him go, and said, 
“Do you mind if I ask exactly what kind of club is this?” 

The Gentleman removed a Havana cigar from his jacket 
pocket and amputated its tip with a deft twist of his lucky 
tiger fang. “Not at all. It’s a rather—special establishment, 
designed to cater to business people of a certain entre- 
peneurial vision.” 

“Criminals?” Smerdyakov guessed. 

“Please don’t be gauche. Criminal geniuses. Of course, a 
certain quality of ruthlessness is an entrance requirement. 
The Club was founded more than a century ago by one of 
the most brilliant mathematicians of his time; his Dynamics 
of an Asteroid is still the first and last word on the creative 
use of celestial bodies for planetary bombardment in war. 
He saw a pressing need for an establishment where men— 
and later, women—of grand and glorious will can find a few 
moments of contemplative peace among others of their kind. 
Only the best come here. Wilson Fisk is a frequent visitor. 
So was the late Obadiah Stane, and the late Gruber Brothers, 
and a certain long-lived Oriental gentleman who I’m afraid 
to say also departed this pale a few short years ago. I dare- 
say that when my late friend Auric proposed me for mem- 
bership many years ago, only a few short months before his 
own unfortunate death by explosive decompression, I con- 
sidered it the single greatest honor of my life.” 
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Smerdyakov was fascinated. ‘From what you say, the 
members don’t seem to survive long.” 

“It sometimes seems that way,” the Gentleman allowed, 
punctuating the thought with a thick cloud of malodorous 
smoke. “Especially in recent years, with the world providing 
more and more efficient agents of opposition. But that 
doesn’t prevent the best of us from still prospering. Myself, 
for instance.” 

Smerdyakov hesitated, and took the plunge. “Is the food 
any good?” 

“The food,” the Gentleman said, “is exquisite. Indeed, my 
industrialist friend Lex regularly jets in from D.C. just to 
enjoy the Sunday Brunch. But you're not having any. I told 
you to brief me over dinner, not that you'd be joining me.” 

If it was possible for a blank mask to look crestfallen, 
Smerdyakov’s took on that expression now. “But—when we 
spoke, you told me to come to dinner. I deliberately went the 
whole day without food . . 2” 

“Needlessly,” the Gentleman sneered. He puffed his cigar 
and said: “You assumed wrongly. We are not friends. We are 
not partners. I am your employer. You are my employee. And 
only the leaders of men dine at the Macchiavelli Club. If you 
wish, I shall try to keep tonight’s questions brief so you 
won’t have to wait long to seek nourishment elsewhere. I be- 
lieve I spotted one of this country’s detestable fast-food es- 
tablishments a few blocks to the east. That shouid be fit fare 
for one such as you.” 

Smerdyakov stared at him for a long time, before shud- 
dering and turning his gaze to a neutral spot on the table. 
“Someday,” he muttered, “‘you’ll learn that you can’t treat 
people that way without expecting to pay the price for it”” 

“I am paying you as much as I am precisely because I’m 
aware of that fact. So, my faithful servant, have you 
arranged the safehouse?” 

Sullenly at first, but with increasing animation as his en- 
thusiasm for the project took hold, Smerdyakov described a 
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spacious townhouse in the upper Eighties. He’d leased it and 
the townhouses that abutted it earlier in the year, letting the 
homes on either side remain vacant even as he converted six 
of the building’s ten rooms to personal quarters. He’d 
stocked the kitchen with enough food to sustain a siege, in- 
stalled pirate phone lines and illegal pay cable, and with the 
help of off-the-books workers—all since deceased—dug an 
emergency exit that connected the basement to a subway 
tunnel fifty yards away. Out of whim, he’d even installed a 
canary in a Cage. “For Toomes,” he specified. 

The Gentleman let that pass without comment as he or- 
dered the Club’s succulent roast quail. The waiter—who did 
not even attempt to ask Smerdyakov if there was anything he 
wanted—bowed slightly before being swallowed up by the 
darkness. The Gentleman watched him go, wondered just 
what mechanisms the Macchiavelli used to recruit its help, 
and turned his attention back to Smerdyakov. “Have you 
contacted any of them yet?” 

“No. I thought it best to wait until I was certain the oper- 
ation was a go. But I have been keeping tabs on their activ- 
ities.” 

“Are you certain they’re even available?” 

“Of the four we’ve discussed, one is lying low at the mo- 
ment; he’s got nothing going, he'll therefore be the casicst to 
recruit. Two others are currently incarcerated, under condi- 
tions considerably exceeding maximum security. Not that I 
consider that any insoluble barrier in either case. We'll have 
them in place within a week. As for the fourth, he seems to 
be launching a major operation of his very own, but that 
only means it would be courteous to approach him last.” 
Smerdyakov hesitated. “Of course, you do realize that the 
doctor will be our biggest problem. He doesn’t take easily 
to, ah—upper management, and he is the one most likely to 
present complications if he figures out what you're really up 
to.” 

The Gentleman’s smile was broad, blinding, and utterly 
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predatory. “I am accustomed to handling megolamaniacs. I 
foresee no special difficulties with this one.” 

“If you say so. What about the girl? Is she ready?” 

“Pity?” The hateful smile grew even broader, as the Gen- 
tleman thought of the young woman who was no doubt still 
shrouded in darkness, a prisoner of nothing but his word. He 
sipped his champagne, and tilted his head in a gesture that 
might have been mistaken for fondness. “She has already 
killed on my command. She will do so again. She knows 
who owns her. That is all that matters.” 


Peter Parker had lived in a number of different places, from 
the spacious duplex he’d shared with his college buddy 
Harry Osborn, to the Chelsea walkup his employer J. Jonah 
Jameson had aptly described as “decorated in’ Early Dis- 
gusting,” to the apartment where he and Mary Jane had first 
set up house, but whenever he thought of home he mentally 
pictured an unassuming little woodframe house on a tiny lot 
in Forest Hills. 

It was there that a young boy named Peter Parker had 
been raised by his uncle and aunt following the airplane 
crash that had killed his parents, there that Aunt May had 
continued to live after the murder of her husband, there that 
Peter continued to visit once a week after moving out on his 
own, there that Peter and Mary Jane had settled after the by 
then very aged May Parker died a peaceful, contented death 
surrounded by those she loved. The house was old, and it had 
a tendency to be drafty in winters, and it was prey to the 
thousand-and-one maintenance problems that all such struc- 
tures are prey to, but it had never been any more or any less 
than home. Wherever Peter Parker happened to be, whether 
on this world or any other, his thoughts wouid always return 
to it. 

Spider-Man entered through the attic window, bringing a 
gust of freezing cold air with him. He immediately pulled 
off his mask and took a deep breath, luxuriating in the warm 
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musty smell common to even the best attics. Out of long 
habit, he ran a hand through his hair, which as usual after a 
long night in the mask, was now standing straight up. (Back 
when he'd first become Spider-Man, it had taken Peter 
Parker a couple of months to learn how to compensate for 
the unfortunate phenomenon of “hood hair,” disconcerting 
both his aunt and uncle, who had up until that point been 
proud of his excellent grooming. Carefully brushing it down 
after every adventure in the mask was annoying, but had 
long since become second nature to ; even so, he some- 
times forgot, and found himself walking around looking like 
Cosmo Kramer. This was an occupational hazard that the 
super hero handbook somehow never bothered to tell you 
about. As always, he wondered how Captain America han- 
dled it, and made the latest in a long series of mental notcs 
to ask him someday.) 

Peter Parker took off the rest of his freezing and perspi- 
ration-damped costume, changed into a pair of particularly 
embarrassing butterfly-patterned pajamas that his wife’s 
wintering aunt Anna had recently sent from Boca Raton, and 
quietly padded downstairs, trusting in his spider-sense to 
keep him from stepping on the many creaky places in the 
decades-old staircase. Not that he actually expected Mary 
Jane to be asleep—she’d probably stayed up late just to give 
him merry hell for missing their dinner—but there was no 
point in taking unnecessary risks. 

The lights in the bedroom were on, a good sign that Mary 
Jane had made an honest attempt to wait up for him. But she 
did seem to be asleep. She was curled up on top of the cov- 
ers, the lamp on her side of her bed on and flickering, a 
small pile of black-and-white photographs scattered across 
her night-table. Peter was too concerned about not waking 
her up to wonder what the photographs were. He carefully 
peeled back one edge of the blanket and slipped into bed 
with a stealth that a cat would have envied. 

Less than ten seconds after he closed his eyes, a psychic 
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warning mechanism—not spider-sense, but husband- 
alerted him that Mary Jane was not only awake but 
staring at him. 

He opened his eyes. Met his wife’s. And mentally winced. 

Mary Jane had always possessed extraordinary eye: 
They were bright green searchlights, capable of transfixing 
him up with a look. When those cyes were happy, he didn’t 
need spider-reflexes to leap as high as the moon. When they 
were angry—well, there’d been days where he would have 
felt safer fighting Venom. Tonight, they looked right through 
him, with an intensity that made his cheeks flush. “Two 
weeks, Tiger. Two weeks ago we told Flash and Betty about 
tonight. Two weeks we’ve been talking about you making 
sure you'd show up. Two weeks of assuring them that yes, 
this time, you actually would show up. Two weeks.” 

He gave a little embarrassed half-grin. “Uh, well—sorry 
about that. I rescued Monique, if that’s any consolation.” 

“Wonderful.” She sat up and addressed an invisible ob- 
server who must have been hiding in the ceiling. “I ask my 
darling husband for a reasonable explanation, he tells me he 
was out with another woman, and I’m supposed to think 
that’s a consolation.” 

Ouch. He edged a little closer to her. “Oh, come on, MJ, 
you don’t really think—” 

“Meanwhile,” she continued regaling the ceiling, “I’m 
here dealing with Flash and Betty, who had one of their lit- 
tle spats just before showing up, and spent the whole night 
sitting with me, very loudly Not Talking To Each Other. I get 
to deal with it myself when Betty dumps a whole serving 
tray of my best lasagna on your friend Thompson’s head. 
Then she says theyre through, she storms out, and he gets 
maudlin.” She turned to Peter, and frowned meaningfully. 
“Very maudlin, Tiger. Have you ever spent two hours with 
Flash Thompson when he got maudlin?” 

Actually, he had. And though Flash was now a good 
friend, Peter found at such times that he almost preferred the 
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loudmouthed bully who had given him hell in high school. 
(His memories of those times were still so vivid that he also 
deeply regretted missing the lasagna incident.) “Uh, yeah. 
Listen, Mary Jane—” 

She was talking to the ceiling again. “This, I don’t mind 
telling you, is not exactly what I imagined as a little girl, 
when I tried to picture what my married life would be like.” 

The hell with it. He leapt off the bed, somersaulted, and 
adhered to the ceiling, so he could at least occupy the space 
she happened to be facing. “Y"know.” he said, defensively, 

“it’s not exactly what I pictured either.” 

She just gazed up at him, unblinking. “You’re about to 
say that all things considered it’s better, righ 

He hadn’t thought of that, but he seized the opportunity. 
“Uh, yeah. Absolutely.” 

And she laughed. “You're such a silver-tongued romantic 
fool. C’mere, hero.” 

A little while later, he had hood hair all over again. 


Afterward, just when it looked like they were both going to 
get some even more-deserved sleep, Mary Jane suddenly sat 
up, flipped the lamp back on, and said, “Hey.” 

Peter was sprawled facedown, inhaling pillow. “Mm- 
mmph.” 

“I forgot to tell you. I was in the attic, looking for May’: 
old candlesticks? And the bottom drawer of the bureau was 
stuck, so I ended up taking out all the drawers, and I found 
this huge manila envelope that must have gotten trapped be- 
hind them years ago. It was filled with pictures of your Mom 
and Dad.” 

Peter was immediately awake again. “Say what?” 

“You heard me.” She took one stack of photos from the 
several piled up on her nightstand and began handing them 
to him, one at a time. 

Peter was not surprised to realize that his throat was dry, 
and his hands trembling. He didn’t have many memories of 
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his mother and father——not even a whole lot of pictures, ei- 
ther. They hadn’t ever been around that much. As active in- 
telligence agents. they'd been gone a lot. on one assignment 
or another. A plane crash arranged by one of their enemies, 
a communist spy leader who had sought support by taking 
on the disguise of the wartime spymaster known as the Red 
Kull, had taken them away forever before Peter was old 
enough to cven understand what was happening. Recently, 
the villain known as the Chameleon had used his mastery of 
disguise to fake their return, alive and well. Though Peter 
had considered this a chance to say all the things he’d never 
had a chance to tell them, the imposters had eventually been 
revealed as such, and his parents remained a pair of dim 
memories that Peter had never really been given the chance 
to know. 

Most of the time, it didn’t even occur to him that he’d been 
deprived of anything. After all, as parents, Uncle Ben and Aunt 
May had been the best any child could ever want. But his cu- 
riosity over his parents still surfaced at odd moments—usually 
just enough to remind him that he didn’t need to remember 
them well to still miss their presence in his life. 

Silently, he glanced at a few of the photos as Mary Jane 
handed them to him: one of his smiling father in tennis whites, 
one of his mother holding a beach ball in a pool, one of them 
sitting together at a café by a river, one of his mother, with 
shorter hair, in the advanced stages of pregnancy. As always, 
whenever he looked at one of the few existing photographs of 
his parents, he was struck by how beautiful his mother had 
been, and how much like himself his father had looked. His 
voice choked. “How——many are there?” 

“A lot,’ she said, delighted by his reaction. “Enough that 
itll take you an hour or more just to go through them all. ” 

He was in awe. “No wonder you couldn't stay mad at me, 
before. You were too anxious to surprise me with these.” 

“Bingo.” she grinned. 

“Have I told you recently that I love you‘ 
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“Five minutes ago,” she said. “But you were getting due.” 

He was still flipping through pictures. “Wow. We're going 
to have to buy a special photo album to put these in. If I 
wasn’t so exhausted, I'd start cataloguing them right now.” 

“No reason you shouldn’t stay up a little while, and sleep 
later in the morning.” 

As thoroughly exhausted as he was, he considered it. 
“Man, I want to. But I gotta get up early. I have to develop 
some film I took tonight, so I can bring them to the Bugle 
first thing. They’re great celebrity shots—Spidey rescuing, 
Monique, and—” a stab of sympathetic pain assaulted him, 
as he remembered his last spider-related activity of the night 
“Spidey rescuing Brick Johnson.” 

The photos in Mary Jane’s hand fell through her fingers. 
“Brick Johnson? The actor Brick Johnson?” 

“Yeah. The poor guy got tanked up on drugs and tried to 
jump off a building.” He quickly summarized the incident, 
from Johnson’s rantings on the ledge to his subsequent res- 
cue by Spider-Man to his condition as he was being secured 
for his trip to Emergency Psychiatric. The more Peter told, 
the more the dismay on his wife’s face increased. 

He trailed off only when Mary Jane got out of bed, 
walked quickly to the window, and hugged herself tightly as 
she stared out at the darkness. Peter followed. He wrapped 
her in his arms, resting his chin on her shoulder, feeling the 
shock and sadness radiate from her in waves, but saying 
nothing. He simply made himself available for the moment 
when she was finally ready to talk about it. 

At long last she shuddered and said: “He’s a friend, Peter.” 

“I gathered,” he said softly. 

“Remember that TV series he had a while back? Precinct 
Nine? No, forget I asked. You’re never home to watch tele- 
vision. And this was after your first marriage proposal, the 
one I said no to, the one that made me leave town for a 
while. Well, | had four separate guest shots on that show, 
playing a lady parole officer who gave him advice every 
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once in a while. Never more than ten lines in an episode, but 
those ten lines always took so much time to set up that he 
and I always had time to talk. We got to know each other.” 

“How well?” Peter asked. 

“Tl forget you said that. The man is old enough to be my 
father. Besides—it’s not widely known, but—well, he 
wouldn’t have been interested anyway.” 

“Okay. Sorry.” 

She squeezed his hand. “But he was such a sweet, cen- 
tered guy. Yeah, he was a big star and all—even if not half as 
big as he was when we were kids—but he was totally unaf- 
fected by his fame. He always talked about how silly he 
sometimes felt, getting in front of the cameras and going 
bang-bang at his age. And he was a real health nut, too: 
never drank, never smoked, even gave me a friendly lecture 
when I fell back into my old bad habits and lit up a cigarette 
after a take. I was nuts about him. And we stayed friends, 
too, keeping in touch with letters and occasional phone 
calls—though that stopped about a year ago. Nobody will 
ever make me believe that he just went suicidal, with or 
without chemical help. Something’s terribly wrong here.” 

Peter nodded sadly. He had experienced it both as Spider- 
Man and as Peter Parker—the immediate feeling of denial that 
comes from finding out that something is terribly wrong with 
somebody you care about. He knew better than to make an ar- 
gument out of it. He just spoke gently. “You just said you 
haven’t been in touch with him for a year. Anything could have 
happened to him during that time. People change.” 

“You don’t have to tell me that, Tiger. I’m the one who used 
to date Harry Osborn. It only took him a few short years to 
change from sensitive rich kid to drug addict to megalomania- 
cal super-villain. But even when it happened to Harry, I was 
able to see some of where it came from——-some of the prob- 
lems he always had, with his crazy father and other things, that 
just got worse when he allowed them to eat him up whole. It’s 
different in this case.” She turned around, and bored her eyes 
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into his. There was no denial there, just absolute certainty. 
“This is not the man I know. Not in a million years. There has 
to be more to the story. There has to be.” 

Peter wanted to believe she was wrong. He really did. But 
even as he weighed her words, he thought back to the scene 
in midtown, as he swung down through the biting cold to in- 
tercept the hurtling forms of cop and movie star, and real- 
ized something that he’d been too busy to register at the 
time: his spider-sense had been giving him a vague back- 
ground tingle all along. Why had it been doing that, when 
neither the cop or Johnson or the task at hand presented any 
real threat to him—unless there was something or someone 
else, just barely within range, that meant this simple suicide 
attempt was a whole lot more than it seemed? 

His complacency about the whole affair collapsed in an 
untidy heap. “I believe you.” 

“You do?” 

He kissed her. “Of course I do. You’ve dealt with enough 
crazies, myself occasionally included, to know what one 
looks like. Besides,” he said with a shrug, “I used to love the 
guy’s movies when I was kid, and I don’t like the idea of him 
going nuts any more than you do.” 

When she smiled, he saw in the light of the streetlamp com- 
ing through the window that there were fresh tear-tracks on her 
cheeks. “You actually went to movies as a kid? I thought you 
spent all your time with your microscope.” 

“Hardy har har. Anyhoo, I'll find out what I can at the 
Bugle tomorrow. Maybe even put old web-head on the case, 
if I have to. In the meantime, at least Brick’s in the hospital, 
under a doctor’s care. He’ll be okay until then.” 


Which was, of course, a totally reasonable position to take. 

Not that it seemed that way the next morning, during 
breakfast, when Peter and Mary Jane learned from the morn- 
ing news that Brick Johnson had not survived the night. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


where one man yelling more or less constantly through- 

out the day was not only the price of a free press but also, 
somehow, one of its most basic requirements. 

The yelling man was the Bugle’s publisher J. Jonah Jame- 
son, the terror of journalists everywhere, variously known 
among those who had to work for him as JJJ, Jolly Jonah, 
That Old Tightwad, the Mouth, the Crackpot, and—in the 
words of Auntie Esther, the paper’s embittered advice 
columnist—the Font of All Earthly Tsuris. Jonah, a reed-thin 
man in his sixties whose whose steel-wool hair, postage- 
stamp moustache, and habitually irate expression gave him 
the aspect of a human pit bull, was famous for his stinginess, 
his out-of-control ego, his self-aggrandizement, his abusive 
rants, his appalling personal cloud of cheap cigar smoke, 
and his adoption of all-out editorial crusades that could ei- 
ther make perfect sense or just as frequently, not. It was all 
too easy to consider Jonah an overwrought joke. It had taken 
Peter Parker—who as Spider-Man had spent all too many 
years as the hapless target of one of those crusades—many 
years to realize that when Jonah wasn’t pursuing his obses- 
sions past the edge of all reason, he was also one of the best 
newspapermen in the business. 

Not that this could have been much of a consolation to 
those who must have been listening to his latest rant for the 
half an hour immediately preceding Peter's arrival. And as 
Peter walked between the rows of desks, he traded meaning- 
ful looks with more than a dozen long-suffering faces, all of 
whom bore expressions translatable as either Ho-hum, busi- 
ness as usual or I’m glad you're here, please kill me now. 
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Peter found Jonah pacing back and forth outside the of- 
fice of editor-in-chief Joe “Robbie” Robertson, surrounded 
by a group of the usual suspects: Betty Brant (who nodded 
at Peter, apparently not upset about his no-show the night 
before), Ben Urich (the paper’s best investigative reporter, 
and owner of the paper’s worst smoker’s hack, who was ru- 
mored to have quietly filed away stories even bigger than 
those that made his work a fixture of the front page), Rob- 
bie (the editor-in-chief, who somehow got things done de- 
spite being required to spend an inordinate amount of his 
time playing bemused sounding board for Jonah), and 
Arnold Sibert (the paper’s entertainment editor and movie 
critic, a pudgy balding man in a sweater vest who was not 
around the City Room much and seemed a little boggle-eyed 
to be here now). Aside from Robbie, they all wore the 
slightly dazed looks common to all Bugle staffers who'd 
been subjected to one of Jonah’s harangues for far too long. 

This particular rant showed no signs of winding down. “I 
don’t have reporters working for me!” Jameson bellowed. “1 
have old ladies! A whole garden club filled with old ladies 
rewriting the mayor’s press releases so they don’t have to go 
out and get news on their own! Why, you could just look at 
their shoes and know they’re not doing their jobs! You know 
what I see when I look at their shoes, Robbie?” 

“No, Jonah,” he said, as he tapped a fresh supply of to- 
bacco into his ever-present pipe. “What do you see when 
you look at their shoes?” 

“Good soles, that’s what I see! A reporter’s shoes should 
be falling apart! There should be holes in them from pound- 
ing the pavement in search of good stories! You show me 
somebody with bad shoes and I’l] show you a journalist! But 
it’s not the shoes that my people wear out! It’s desk chairs! 
You know how much money this newspaper spends on desk 
chairs? You know how much time these people must spend 
sitting on their chairs instead of out on their streets wearing 
out their shoes instead?” Jameson’s glare pivoted from one 
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face to another, finally settling on Peter, whose arrival he’d 
just deigned to notice. “You! Parker! Show me your shoes!” 

Peter was just perverse enough to bend his right leg at the 
knee, prop it against his left, and show Jonah the sole of that 
shoe. It was in inordinately good shape, of course—one of 
the advantages of web-slinging everywhere being that one’s 
walking-around shoes do tend to last an unusually long time. 

“See what | mean?” Jameson exploded. “See?” 

Peter put his foot down, winked at Betty while Jameson 
wasn’t looking, and said: “Will somebody please tell me 
what this is all about?” 

Robbie answered in Jonah’s stead. “The usual thing, 
Peter. A hole on our front page.” 

“A hole?” Jonah snarled. “An abyss is more like it! On a 
day marked by not one, but two of the biggest celebrity sto- 
ries to hit this town in months, my crack team of little old 
ladies can’t come up with anything but wire stories to run!” 

Peter did his best to look innocent. “What celebrity sto- 
ries?” . 

Jonah was seconds away from total spontaneous combus- 
tion. “‘Pay attention to what’s going on in the world, Parker! 
This supermodel, Monique, was rescued from her kidnapper 
last night! Problem is, she’s not seeing anybody. So not only 
do I have no interview with her, but I also have no art be- 
yond a selection of her swimsuit photos from her file!” 
Jameson’s cigar rolled from one side of his grimace to the 
other, correcting any local atmospheric balance in the distri- 
bution of foul-smelling smoke. “And I am zor using this 
story as an excuse to run a swimsuit photo. This is an Amer- 
ican paper, not a British one.” 

“Uh huh,” Peter said. “And the other story?” 

“Brick Johnson’s death from causes nobody wants to talk 
about, only a few short hours after being rescued from a leap 
off a high ledge,” Jonah said. “I don’t have anything to go 
with that. Not an explanation why a man with everything to 
live for would suddenly want to jump to his death. Not any 
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official word about what happened to him in the hospital. 
And not—out of the over two hundred street-level witnesses 
to that particular incident—a single photograph of Spider- 
Man’s attempt to interfere in a police rescue! How can I have 
two great stories, and nothing to go with either one?” 

“You can’t,” Peter said. “I have shots of both rescues.” 

Jonah’s cigar fell from his mouth, tumbled to the floor, 
and rolled, leaving a trail of ash. It rolled far enough for the 
lit end to menace one of Sibert’s shoes; though the film critic 
was quick-witted cnough to shift that foot out of the way, he 
was also clearly wavering over whether to pick the cigar up. 
stomp it out. or nonchalantly pretend that its presence didn’t 
bother him either way. 

Robbie beamed, Betty wryly shook her head, Ben re- 
garded Peter with the kind of fascination that looked like the 
mental taking of notes. As for Jonah, he practically trembled 
as Peter handed him the manila envelope he'd been carrying 
inside his coat. There were two rolls’ worth. One roll cov- 
ered Spider-Man’s defeat of Machete and his confrontation 
with the nearly hysterical Monique. One traced the events 
involving Brick Johnson, from the cop’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to talk him in, to Spider-Man’s spectacular catch a few 
minutes later. They were excellently composed shots, too: 
thanks to recent adjustments in the frequently wonky motion 
sensors, there was no way of telling that they’d all been taken 
with a preset automatic camera, webbed to a convenient van- 
tage point while the nominal photographer was busy doing 
the super hero thing. 

“Th-this is more than just a front page,” Jonah said 
dazedly. “The Monique pictures are the front page. The 
Brick Johnson stuff—that’s the centerspread.” 

Ben Urich hacked into his fist. “It’s Pulitzer stuff, Peter. 
Congratulations.” 

“Yeah,” Betty said. “Someday you're going to have to tell 
me how you do it.” 
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“If I told you that,” Peter said with a grin, “then every- 
body would know.” 

Jonah, realizing he’d shown a tad too much enthusiasm, 
forcibly changed his smile to a scowl as he handed the pho- 
tos to Robbie. “All right, people. Let’s not give the kid a 
swelled head, the shots aren’t that good. Robbie, take care of 
the voucher. His usual rate, not a penny more. I’ll be check- 
ing. Betty, pry some quotes out of Monique’s people. Tell 
them reasonable cooperation today controls whether she 
gets a fluff picce in the People section a year from now. Ben, 
you make another run at your friends at the coroner's office. 
Make them know that another 0 comment is not acceptable. 
And Sibert ”” He drew a blank. “Sibert, Sibert. I never see 
you here, Sibert. Why did I want you here?” 

Sibert shrugged apologetically. “My expertise on John- 
son's career?” 

“Knew there had to be a reason you weren’t gorging 
yourself on a tub of popcorn somewhere. Ten grafs, make it 
sing, lay off the poetry.” He glared at everybody, got another 
cigar out of his vest pocket, and bit off the tip with the fe- 
rocity of a pit bull. “Come on, everybody! What are you all 
waiting around for? An invitation?” 

As the reporters scattered, and Jonah stomped off in 
search of a fresh crisis to overmanage. Robbie was already 
filling out a voucher from the pad he carried with him at all 
times. “Twice your usual rate,” he said softly, as he com- 
pleted the final flourish on his signature. “Jonah will bluster 
a bit, but then, he would anyway. And you deserve it.” 

“Thanks,” Peter said. He took the voucher, thought about 
how much it was going to cost to heat the house for the next 
couple of months, translated the sum as enough to make him 
not quite as far behind as he’d been when he got up this 
morning, and decided that it was pretty good for one day. 

Robbie placed a hand on his shoulder to keep him from 
leaving. “Hey. Peter.” 

“What?” 
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“Are you all right? You seem awfully down for a guy who 
just scored a two-fer.” 

“It shows?” Peter said. “I thought I was putting on a good 
face there.” 

Robbie grinned at that. “Peter, I’ve known you since you 
were a teenager, and I can say with absolute authority that 
the one thing you have absolutely no talent for is keeping a 
secret.” 

Peter was always a little unnerved when Robbie said 
things like that—which was far too frequently for his tastes. 
Sometimes, it sounded like very broad hinting. Unlike 
Jonah, who would have advertised Peter’s identity on the 
front page, Robbie was just the type to not only figure out 
that the Bugie’s most erratic photographer was secretly the 
friendly neighborhood super hero that the Bugle had been 
crusading against for years—but also keep it to himself, 
with no indication beyond a subtle hint dropped every six 
months or so. Peter had never been sure whether he imag- 
ined it or not. Of course, Robbie, the yin to Jameson’s yang, 
the man who held on to his kindness and his decency even 
as he made the tough decisions that running the Bugle re- 
quired, was fully capable of sitting on a front-page story just 
because it was the right thing to do—but that didn’t make 
such fleeting moments of uncertainty any easier to take. 

“Peter?” Robertson prodded. “Want to talk about it?” 

Peter almost wished Robertson did know. Because then 
he could have talked about what was really tormenting him: 
the suspicion that by letting the matter rest into morning, he 
hadn’t done everything he could have done to rescue Brick 
Johnson from the forces that had taken his life. He couldn’t 
help thinking that if he’d acted on Mary Jane’s suspicions 
immediately, instead of surrendering to exhaustion, the actor 
might still be alive. But there was no way to discuss any of 
that with Robertson without bringing a certain friendly 
neighborhood super hero into it, so he just sighed and made 
do with the expurgated version. “Yeah. Something is wrong, 
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Robbie. It took me half an hour to get my wife to stop cry- 
ing this morning.” 

“Over what?” 

“Well, I didn’t know it when I took the pictures—but she 
worked on Johnson’s TV series and considered him a good 
friend.” 

Robertson winced. ““How’s she taking it?” 

“She'll be okay. But she was pretty broken up.” 

Robertson nodded, and looked away, his eyes focusing on 
some distant place far outside the confines of the newsroom. 
“You know,” he said, in the tone of a man addressing himself 
as much as Peter, “the really terrible thing about this busi- 
ness is the way we sometimes find ourselves celebrating 
senseless tragedies. We look forward to them, and consider 
oursclves lucky when they happen—not because we're in- 
human, but because they make filling our pages so much 
easier. We forget that the headlines are about real people, liv- 
ing real lives—and that the tragedies are about real pain. 
Every once in a while, I get forcibly reminded of that.” For 
a moment the editor got a faraway look. Peter wondered 
what he was thinking, remembering that it wasn’t so long 
ago that Robbie himself had been kidnapped by a group of 
radical terrorists and held hostage in a cold Bronx ware- 
house for two days before Peter had rescued him as Spider- 
Man. But after the moment had passed, Robertson focused 
on Peter again, and flashed a little half-smile. “End of 
today’s sermon. Do me a favor, will you? When you see that 
pretty wife of yours, please give her my sympathies?” 

Peter smiled. He knew that it wasn’t an empty sentiment, 
coming from Robbie. “Sure. Thanks.” 

“Parker! What are you still doing here?” It was Jameson, 
of course—who temporarily bereft of anybody to harangue 
had just stomped back to the composing desk, the relatively 
high spirits of a moment before once again replaced by his 
trademark simmering bad temper. Always rough on small 
talk in the newsroom—he believed that time spent in empty 
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fraternization with one’s co-workers was time spent missing 
the big stories that gave his newspaper life—he particularly 
hated witnessing any from freelancers like Peter, who he felt 
had no excuse to hang around once their business was done. 
“Do you have any more pictures for me, or are you just wait- 
ing for directions back to the street?” 

‘Among Bugle staffers, it was widely understood that Joe 
Robertson's greatest gift was his ability to deal with Jonah 
without ever raising his voice. “Jonah,” he id, with his ha- 
bitual equanimity. “Peter was just telling me how well his 
wife knew Brick Johnson.” 

“They were friends,” Peter said. “We’ll be going to the fu- 
neral tomorrow afternoon.” 

Jonah’s bristly head swivelled on its base without appear- 
ing to engage the muscles in his neck. The burning tip of his 
fresh cigar pointing at Peter like an accusation, he said, “And 
you didn’t think to tell me this? Johnson’s Hollywood 
friends must be flying in from all over the country to attend 
that funeral. If we can get a camera in there—” 

“Absolutely not,” Peter said. “No way. No how.” 

Jonah reared back like an affronted pony, his eyes in- 
credulous. “*What do you mean, no?” 

“I mean no.” Peter said it without heat and without ran- 
cor; the way he saw it, telling Jonah to back off, whenever 
he stepped over the line, was just part and parcel of working 
for the Bugle. “In case you weren’t listening a second ago, 
my wife considered Brick Johnson a friend. She will attend 
his funeral as a friend. I will be attending to support her in 
her grief. Anything else would be in bad taste.” 

Jameson’s mouth opened, closed, and opened again. His 
Adam’s apple—pronounced at the best of times, ready to 
burst from neck now—bobbed up and down as he con- 
sidered and rejected half a dozen possible angry responses. 

Then Joe Robertson bit the stem of his pipe and said, 
“The man has a point, Jonah. I’m surprised at you.” 

And whatever outburst of purple affronted rage had been 
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about to peel the paint from the newsroom walls died before 
it left Jameson’s lips. He grumbled and muttered under his 
breath, no doubt trying to resuscitate it—but after a second 
or two he simply gave up, removed the cigar from his mouth, 
and gave Peter a look that most of his employees would have 
imagined impossible for him: humility. “You're right, 
Parker. I should have thought before I spoke. My apologies. 
Please tell Mary Jane I’m sorry to hear of her loss.” 

Peter shook Jonah’s hand. “Thanks, Jonah. I’m sure that 
will mean a lot to her.” 

Jameson nodded. “You realize I'll still have to assign 
somebody to cover the internment. Ben. Or Betty. A pho- 
tographer.” 

“That's fine. As long as it’s not me.” 

Still not capable of winding himself up again, Jameson 
hesitated. It was one of his rare quiet, bluster-free moments; 
Peter had worked for the Bugle for several years before find- 
ing out that the man even had any, and was at such times al- 
ways a little vaguely surprised to be reminded of the side 
that most of the time only Jameson’s wife and son got to see. 
It was especially disconcerting because Jameson had always 
been such a dedicated crusader against his alter-ego Spider- 
Man. But though Jameson was at times an enemy, a tormen- 
tor, even, at times, a deluded clown—he was also a good 
man. And right now he looked an unbearably sad one. “I 
wonder what made him do it anyway. Johnson, I mean. 
Decades of success behind him, his career still going strong, 
everything a man could possibly want. What kind of demons 
would it take to destroy a man like that?” 

“I don’t know,” Peter said. 

But, as he’d already promised Mary Jane, he was deter- 
mined to find out. 


He had two last pieces of Peter Parker business to conduct, 
not counting a visit to payroll, before making an important 
visit as Spider-Man. First he sought out a certain cubicle 
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near the back of the newsroom, where he found Betty Brant 
already on the phone, trapped listening to some obnoxious 
Muzak desecration of the Beatles he could hear from where 
he stood, while she waited for what was presumably some 
representative of ““Monique’s people” to finish with his other 
call. She had two coffee cups, one of which was steaming 
with fresh java straight from the pot, the other of which was 
empty and functional only as a percussion instrument to be 
repeatedly tapped by the tip of her pencil. She glanced at 
Peter as he peered over the top of her cubicle divider. “Sure, 
I have a minute,” she said, even though he hadn’t yet asked. 
“Long as you understand that it might end any second now.” 

“That’s okay,” Peter said. “I just wanted to say—about 
last night . . ” 

The percussion solo she was playing against the side of 
her coffee cup picked up in tempo. “You’re about to apolo- 
gize for not showing up, right? Don’t worry about it. No 
apologies necessary.” 

“Are you sure? Because, Betty...” 

Tap-tap. Tap-tap. Tap-tap tap-tap tap-tap-tap. “‘’m sure. 
Forget about it. I’m not being kind, I really mean it.” 

It was sometimes hard to distinguish the brusqueness of 
Betty being mad at him from Betty being legitimately busy. 
Peter hesitated. 

She sighed. “Look. Peter. I know you must have heard 
about the lasagna incident. But do you have any idea what 
Flash and I were fighting about, before we got to your 
plac 


Uh, no. I don’t even know if Mary Jane knew.” 

“Okay.” She took a deep breath, tapped the coffee cup an- 
other ten or twenty times while she considered her phrasing, 
and said: “Flash was saying that just because I was getting 
the goods on a certain city councilman with connections to 
half a dozen illegal businesses in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, was no excuse for me to stand him up for din- 
ner three nights in a row. It was my contention that I’m a re- 
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porter, that news doesn’t always follow a schedule, and that 
sometimes I have to miss dates, and that if he had any re- 
spect for that at all, he would have to content himself with 
an apology. It was his contention that just because I needed 
to make a last-minute meet with the aforementioned coun- 
cilman’s personal secretary, who wants to turn state's evi- 
dence about her employer’s organized crime ties, his 
embezzlement of city funds, and his piggish behavior to- 
ward any employee wearing a skirt, that this was no excuse 
for leaving him at the entrance to the Garden with a pair of 
tickets for the Monster Truck Show burning a hole in his 
pocket. It was my position that I had a job to do and that he 
ought to respect that. It was also my position that since he’s 
currently between jobs he’s in no position to criticize. The 
fight pretty much escalated from there.” 

Peter could have reacted to any number of things in that 
little speech, but what actually came out of his mouth was, 
“Monster Truck Show?” 

Betty’s lips twitched. “He'd squirmed through the ballet. 
It was my turn.” 

“Oh? 


She reacted to somebody picking up the phone on the 
other end. “Yes, I’m here. Yes, I’m still holding. Two more 
minutes? Okay. If you insist”? She looked at Peter. “The 
point is that while I would have taken your absence a lot 
worse when I didn’t know what the job was like, I’m now in 


no position to criticize. 
“Well—” 
“I saw those shots, Peter. And under the circumstances——" 
she smiled here—“I’ll shoot you if you try to apologize to 
me again.” 


His duties as Spider-Man still beckoned, but there was one 
last thing he had to do. 

Sometimes, whenever Peter had a free moment to mull 
over the tapestry of ironies that had taken over his life in the 
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years since he’d first become Spider-Man, one of the sur- 
prises that struck him as strangest was his friendship with 
Flash Thompson. Back in high school, he'd hated Flash. 
Flash had been a bullying jock who had not only delighted 
in ostracizing Peter, but had also influenced all the other 
kids to do the same. 

It had taken Peter a while to realize that this was at least 
partially his own fault, that in some ways, he'd been a thor- 
oughly insufferable kid, so wrapped up in his own interests 
that he hadn’t made enough of an attempt to relate to any- 
body else. Not that this excused Flash’s behavior; not even 
the man’s troubled and abusive home life could excuse that. 
But Peter grew up a little over the years, and Flash did the 
same, and the open hostility that had always existed between 
them became, more and more, just another bad habit that 
they kept alive only because it happened to be the way things 
had always been. Then came the day, midway through his 
college years, when Peter got kicked out of his apartment 
and badly needed a place to stay while looking for another 
one. Running through every name he knew, he'd ultimately 
found himself forced to swallow his pride and ask Flash. 
Flash, who wasn't such a bad guy after all, had said “Sure! 
without a moment’s hesitation. And they’d been good friends 
ever since. 

It had been an object lesson in the best possible way to 
get rid of an enemy: find common ground, and make him a 
friend. It was just too bad that this couldn’t be made to work 
with any of the recurring nuisances who kept blowing into 
town to bedevil Spider-Man on what seemed like a monthly 
basis. Or maybe it wasn’t. All things being equal, he’d rather 
not find himself calling up Venom or Hobgoblin or Dr. Oc- 
topus to say: “Hey, if I bring some pizza, can I crash on your 
couch tonight?” 

In any event, he couldn’t let the day go on without check- 
ing up on Flash. The man had gone through some pretty 
rough times the past few years—including a stint in the army 
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he still refused to talk about, a series of spectacularly failed 
relationships, an unfounded murder rap (later dropped, when 
the real culprit was identified), a couple of bouts with alco- 
holism (complete with DWI charge), unemployment, being 
temporarily transformed into an analogue of the incredible 
Hulk, and an entire series of complexes centering on his 
struggle to come to grips with his abusive childhood. 
Though currently between jobs again, Flash had been on the 
wagon and on an upward swing for months. Peter couldn’t 
help worrying that the incident with Betty would send him 
spiraling down again. 

His worst fears seemed realized when Flash finally came 
to the phone after six rings. Though recognizably Flash, the 
voice on the other end was thick, sludgy, and filled with 
sleep. “Mmmmm? *Lo?” 

“Flash?” Peter said. 

“Unnnnhhhmmm It’s the Parkster What time is 
it?” 

“It’s after noon, Flash.” Already, Peter felt awful, filled 
with the certainty that he'd failed a friend. “Are you okay?” 

“Mmmm... yeah... jeez... after noon?” 

Peter's throat felt tight. “Flash? Have you been drinking 
again?” 

The voice at the other end suddenly sounded both a lot 
more awake and a lot more sober. “What? . . . Heh—I guess 
I do sound it. Naaah. I’m not drunk, just exhausted.” 

“Are you sure?” 

Flash chuckled. “Yeah, sure I’m sure. Honest. I felt so 
bad about what happened with Betty last night—bet Mary 
Jane told you all about that—that when I got home I spent 
half the night punishing myself on the Nautilus. Overdid it, 
pulled a muscle, then spent the rest of the night in too much 
pain to sleep. I remember the sun coming up, so I must have 
finally nodded off after dawn. That’s the one good thing 
about unemployment, you know. You can sleep late when 
you absolutely have to.” 
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Still concerned, Peter said: “Makes it a bit tough to buy 
groceries, though.” 

“[ don’t need groceries. I can just suck on that shirt I was 
wearing last night. There’s enough crusted lasagna on that 
thing to keep a castaway alive for six weeks. Naaah, I got 
some savings, and the Unemployment’s keeping me going, 
and I got an honest-to-God interview set for later today. 
Here’s hoping. What happened to you, anyway?” 

Relieved, Peter said, “Buy the Bugle tomorrow morning. 
Front page and centerspread.” 

“I figured it was something like that. Tell that tightwad 
Jameson he doesn’t pay you enough.” 

“From your lips,” Peter said. He hesitated, struck by a 
thought; Flash tended to act upbeat even when he wasn’t, 
and his current determined optimism seemed a little too 
much like the overcompensation of a man trying to hide how 
shaken he really was. “Are you sure you’re all right?” 

“Yeah, fine. Listen. I gotta shower; mind if I give you a 
call later?” 

“You better,” Peter said. 

There was no goodbye. The connection terminated in a 
click, that could have meant anything from thoughtless haste 
to sheer melodramatic spite. Peter just listened to the dial 
tone for several seconds, and was hit by a disturbing image: 
an instant replay of Brick Johnson's suicide attempt, com- 
plete with a despairing man on a ledge. Except that this time, 
in his mind, it was Flash Thompson, and not Brick Johnson. 
playing the lead. Hell, Peter thought, even their names sound 
alike 

Peter shook his head and made a mental note to make a 
follow-up call as soon as he could. Even as Spider-Man, he 
couldn’t hang around Flash every hour of every day, just on 
the basis of a vague suspicion. They both had their lives to 
lead. But he did want to be there for support, if Flash needed 
him. Because friendship was like great power, in one re- 
spect: it carried with it an awesome responsibility .. . 
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Dr. Gwendolyn Harris, Assistant Administrator of Midtown 
Hospital’s Emergency Psychiatric Evaluation Center, was 
often called the only beautiful thing in her office. 

Her workcenter on the tenth floor of the hospital was a - 
tiny room just large enough for a steel desk and a trio of fil- 
ing cabinets, all utterly generic, both remarkable only for the 
ship-in-a-bottle paradox of them somchow managing to fit 
in this office at all. The walls were cracked white plaster, the 
filing cabinets behind her dented by repeated assault from 
the chair she had to push back under the desk in order to 
comfortably open any of the file drawers. The space above 
the cabinets was stacked high with medical reference books, 
some of which had seen better days. The computer had a 
green screen that existed to cause throbbing headaches. 
Even the window—which represented an improvement over 
her last office, a closet in every sense of the word—provided 
no relief, as it looked out on the blank wall of the building 
on the other side of the alley. 

Dr. Harris did not look like she belonged in an office this 
dingy. Instead, she was blessed, or cursed, with the kind of 
extraordinary beauty that made many people underestimate 
her on sight. Her face was soft and rounded ina manner that, 
framed by her shoulder-length blonde hair, made her look at 
least ten years younger than she really was; her eyes, which 
she obscured behind a pair of clear, non-prescription eye- 
glasses, were pools of bottomless blue empathy that had 
been known to arrest the rages of more than one otherwise 
uncontrollable patient. Those eyes were tired and tinged 
with red as she typed the latest in a long series of instant 
evaluations. The job was hard, and today in particular, with 
the phone ringing off the hook, had been harder than most. 

She was so engrossed in her work that the knock startled 
her even before she realized that it came from the window 
and not the door. 

When she saw who it was—a familiar red-and-blue fig- 
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ure, saying hello with a jaunty wave—she flashed one of her 
rare unguarded smiles. 

He gestured, in the way that had come to mean, Mind if J 
come in? 

She indicated welcome with an answering wave. 

Spider-Man slid open the window, admitting a blast of 
frigid air. He was about to come in all the way, just to avoid 
giving her a chill, but she found the temperature change so 
invigorating that she just shook her head and said, “No, 
that’s okay. Stay where you’re comfortable. Been a long time 
since I saw you, web-head. Taking care of yourself?” 

He settled in on the windowsill, in a crouch that would 
have been hideously uncomfortable for anybody other than 
him. “Hey,” he said modestly, “you know me. I’m heavily 
into taking care of myself. I watch my calories, exercise reg- 
ularly, and try not to spend too many days and nights deal- 
ing with psycho carnivorous symbiotes who like to talk 
about feasting on my spleen.” 

It took her a second to place the reference. When she did, 
her features furrowed in concern. “Oh, dear. That Venom 
guy, right?” 

“Not today, fortunately. I just like saying spleen almost as 
much as he does. It’s a fun word. What is a spleen, anyway?” 

As usual, she unsuccessfully tried to hide her smile be- 
hind a cupped palm. 

Her friendship with Spider-Man had begun several years 
earlier, during a long rainy night that she still considered the 
strangest of her career. She’d been working the midnight 
shift. The cops had brought in a delirious young man with 
phenomenal strength and agility who claimed to have been 
dosed with hallucinogenic snake venom. He'd further 
claimed that he was being stalked by somebody called the 
Hunter, who would stop at nothing to kill him. 

The only thing that had distinguished this from any other 
paranoid fantasy was it eventually turned out to be true. 
Kraven the Hunter—who she still thought of as a beefcake 
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in a Fredrick’s of Hollywood Tarzan suit—had invaded her 
ward, seriously injured two orderlies, and cracked one of her 
ribs before her hallucinating John Doe had finally pulled 
himself together enough to send Kraven fleeing for his life. 
Although John Doe hadn’t been wearing a costume at the 
time (or at least, not much of one, having stripped to his 
tights), and though he escaped himself without ever telling 
anybody in authority his real name, Dr. Harris had eventu- 
ally put two and two together and realized that he must have 
been the masked crimefighter known as Spider-Man. And 
though she knew what he looked like, under the mask, she 
had never made any attempt to find out who he really was. 
She'd seen him in action. She knew him to be a compas- 
sionate and heroic man. She knew what the city owed him. 
She figured he was owed his privacy. 

Which hadn’t stopped her from getting in touch with him, 
through an obliquely phrased personal ad in the Daily Bugle. 
Or welcoming his occasional visits to her window ledge. Or 
providing him with vital information—and more than once, 
first aid—on almost a dozen separate occasions since. 

He continued, “What about you, Doc? As always, you’re 
looking good.” 

“Thanks,” she said. “But I'd be even better if you stopped 
calling me Doc. I don’t mind it coming from anyone else. 
but the way you say it I keep expecting you to chomp a a car- 
rot.” 

Spider-Man cocked his head. “Hey, can I help it if I take 
after my spiritual forebears?” 

“Whatever. How can I help you? 

The cloth of his mask wrinkled just enough for her to 
know he must have been wincing at this reminder of the rea- 
son for his visit. “I need to ask about Brick Johnson. He was 
brought here, right?” 

She belatedly remembered Spider-Man's connection to 
the case, and looked down at the photocopied death certifi- 
cate now occupying a central place on her desk. The cold, 
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which had seemed so bracing only seconds before, now 
seemed to chill her to the bones. She shivered. “Yes. He was. 
I wasn’t the doctor on duty at the time—that was Rajiv Mus- 
sad, on the night shift—but it’s still pretty much all that any- 
body’s wanted to talk about all day. Not that I blame them. 
What do you need to know?” 

“Specifically, what happened to him between the time he 
was admitted and the time he died.” 

“Standard operating procedure,” she said, unable to keep 
a troubled tone out of her voice. “We—which is to say the 
staff on duty—restrained him, took samples of his blood and 
urine to test for drugs, then administered a light sedative to 
keep him calm, and waited for the results. For several hours, 
he remained fully awake and extremely delusional, warning 
Dr. Mussad—a big fan of Johnson’s movies, by the way— 
about the monsters. All in all, very similar to the way you 
acted when you were here.” 

“Don’t remind me,” Spider-Man said wryly. “What hap- 
pened after that?” 

“Well, according to what I’ve been told, Johnson finally 
fell asleep at about two a.M., waking two hours later with a 
series of loud screams. By then the tox-screen had come 
back clear—the guy hadn’t taken so much as an aspirin. Dr. 
Mussad went in with a pair of orderlies, hoping to sedate 
him more heavily, but arrived just in time to see the patient 
keel over. Dead, of what we then assumed was a heart attack 
brought on by stress.” 

Spider-Man nodded. “And I assume you’re about to tell 
me it wasn’t a heart attack?” 

She shook her head. “Mussad rushed him to the patholo- 
gist immediately. There was no sign of any damage to car- 
diac tissue. Nor were there any indications of stroke, 
aneurism, or any other causes of death possible to link with 
sudden behavioral changes. The man was in absolutely per- 
fect health, except for the fact that he was dead. He just 
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turned himself off, like a light switch—leaving absolutely 
no clues to the cause of death, except one.” 

Spider-Man tensed. “Which was?” 

Dr. Gwendolyn Harris hesitated, unwilling to finally 
speak the conclusion that her colleagues had been stead- 
fastly avoiding all day. She delayed them just long enough 
to remove her glasses, rub her tired eyes, and put the 
glasses back on, as if the act alone would make her strange 
visitor go away and thus eliminate any need to actually dig- 
nify the unspeakable with speech. But no, when she was 
done, Spider-Man was still crouched on the window sill. 
cocking that inexpressive masked head of his, patiently 
waiting for her psychological delaying tactics to finally 
play themselves out. 

Eventually, she just took a deep breath and let him have 
it. “The man’s hair was a sandy brown when admitted. It was 
white when he died. As far as we can determine, Brick John- 
son died of fear.” 
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ist that reduces them to a caricature of the kind of person 

they’ve been all their lives. 

The Gentleman’s old age had emphasized his cruelty, his 
greed, his arrogance, and his iron will. Not so for the 
stooped, hairless old man who now shuffled down a dark- 
ened street in Washington Heights. Though considerably 
younger than that power broker, whose path was very soon 
to intersect his own, this individual had already grown into 
a considerably less flattering version of himself—one whose 
stooped posture, tiny eyes, and dour expression testified to a 
life that as far as he was concerned had never been more 
than a series of increasingly crushing disappointments. He 
had a hawk nose and a downturned mouth and cheeks so 
sunken that the wrinkled flesh hanging loosely over both 
seemed to dangle like a pair of tarpaulins. He walked with a 
cane, jabbing the ground with a savagery that suggested he 
would have liked to kill it, clutching the bag of groceries in 
his left hand so tightly that he looked like he half expected 
it to attempt an escape. 

His name was Adrian Toomes, and he was not nearly as 
frail as he looked. He was in fact an escaped convict, cur- 
rently wanted on charges ranging from burglary and assault 
to murder. He was also not nearly as poverty-stricken as he 
looked, and was in fact the owner of a secure luxury apart- 
ment uptown. He'd been living in this considerably lower- 
rent neighborhood for several weeks now, only because the 
publicity over his last series of robberies was still extreme, 
and he was much less likely to be spotted here where the po- 
lice had so much more to occupy their time. 


OR SOME PEOPLE, old age is merely the malicious cartoon- 
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It wasn’t much of a life, frankly. But then he'd never re- 
ally had one before. 

He crossed the street against the light, glared at the pizza 
delivery van that came within inches of clipping him, glared 
again at the bodega that had made him stand on line for five 
minutes while the idiot youngster behind the counter figured 
out how to change the paper in the cash register, and ap- 
proached the stoop of his building, where three of the neigh- 
borhood Neanderthals were lazing about playing the 
obscenely loud cacophony they called music. They played it 
far too loud for this time of night, but Toomes was certain 
that none of the locals would have bothered to complain. 

The stoop was a stone arch that also led down, to a pair 
of apartments below street level. The tenants down there had 
attempted to beautify their front walk with evergreens in 
wicker planters, but the trees had been ripped to shreds and 
the concrete around them co-opted as a handy place to shat- 
ter empty beer bottles. As Toomes climbed the stoop, gri- 
macing at the sight and wondering what had ever happened 
to music with melody, the largest of the three troglodytes— 
a heavy-lidded, wool-capped young man whose physique 
bespoke at least six months spent body-building in some 
prison exercise yard—blocked his way with an outstretched 
leg. “Hey, old man! What's in the ba: 

Toomes glowered with hatred. “Milk and cheese.” 

“The old man got milk and cheese,” the Neanderthal told 
his friends. 

The Neanderthal at the bottom of the stairs shook his 
head in disgust. “Dang, I hate milk and cheese.” 

“Maybe he ain’t playing it straight,” another Neanderthal 
pointed out. “Could be somethin’ else. Like maybe some- 
thin’ we'd like.” 

The one whose leg barred entrance into the building ac- 
knowledged that with a nod, then turned to Toomes and 
flashed his best insolent grin. ““You heard the man. Mind if 
we check out the bag to see if you're telling the truth?” 
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“There’s only one truth,” Toomes snarled. “Milk and 
cheese truth!” The last word was practically a scream, as he 
smashed the rounded handle of his cane into the face of the 
Neanderthal blocking his way. The assault was smooth, 
swift, flawlessly executed, and astonishingly fast for an old 
man, even if not quite as fast or quite as devastating as 
would have been had he been wearing the power harness he 
used in his rather rarefied line of work. It was, in fact, well 
within normal human capabilities. But it was more than 
enough for the likes of these. As it was, the hoodlum’s nose 
shattered like crystal. Blood jetted from his nostrils, and he 
fell backward off the stoop. 

By the time he hit concrete at basement level, Toomes 
had already spun around to confront the others. Neanderthal 
Number Two was just beginning to stand up, his mouth com- 
ically agape. Toomes spun the cane in his hand and jabbed 
the blunt end directly into that open mouth. He did not break 
any of the lad’s teeth on the way, nor did he apply enough 
force to punch through the back of the throat all the way to 
the brain. He did, however, strike the back of the throat hard 
enough to engage the gag reflex, withdrawing the cane just 
in time to avoid having to wipe it clean later. As Neanderthal 
Number Two doubled over, making moist noises, Toomes 
helped him to the ground with another hard blow to the back 
of the neck. 

It was about now that Neanderthal Number Three pulled 
out a gun. Toomes was unsurprised; he’d expected one of 
them to have a gun. He covered the distance between him- 
self and the misguided young hoodlum long before the 
weapon was brought to bear, striking the boy’s wrist with an- 
other downward slash of his cane. The gun went off when it 
was pointing at the lad’s foot. It did interesting things to the 
toes. 

The Neanderthals had been neutralized now, but two of 
them were still conscious. The one who’d just discharged a 
gun at his own foot was screaming out agonized curses 
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about crazy old men. The one who'd fallen twelve feet onto 
concrete was screaming that he couldn't feel nothing below 
his neck. Lights were going on all over the block, and faces 
were beginning to appear at windows. 

Toomes was still clutching his tiny grocery bag. He'd 
never needed to let go of it. 

He turned his back on the neighborhood and pushed his 
way into the building, stepping over the groggy drunk asleep 
in the vestibule. Toomes looked long and hard at the drunk 
before shouting from the street outside reminded him that he 
better hurry. The lock to the inner door was broken. Toomes 
hrugged, pushed that door open too, and went inside, once 
again moving with the stooped, hesitant shuffle to be ex- 
pected of the old man he was. 

By the time he climbed all the way to the fourth floor, 
there was enough shouting, in both English and Spanish, fil- 
tering in from outside to indicate the presence of a growing 
crowd. An old woman in a pink bathrobe had come to her 
door to peer worriedly at the hallway, as if it contained an 
explanation for this disturbance in the night. Toomes glow- 
ered at her—as far as he was concerned, it was precisely that 
kind of sheeplike behavior that made hoodlums like the ones 
downstairs consider the elderly fair game—before making 
his way to his own apartment, and used the only key on his 
keychain to get in. 

It was a small one-bedroom efficiency, with wallpaper 
the color of decay, tile floors that warped at the windows, a 
shower stall that (with the peculiar logic found only in New 
York tenement apartments) stood next to the refrigerator, 
and a kitchenette that gave off an unpleasant odor despite 
Toomes’s frequent attempts to clean it. There was a convert- 
ible couch with a pattern of huge, off-color roses, and today. 
unexpectedly, a scruffy-looking young man sitting on that 
couch, beside a mysterious leather briefcase. The young man 
had greasy shoulder-length hair, a long and acne-scarred 
nose, and the dull, television-sated eyes that Toomes found 
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common to so many of contemptible generation. As he 
waved, Toomes rolled his eyes, having honestly believed that 
he had already crippled his share of interlopers for the night. 

Then the young man blurred, and was instantly replaced 
by a familiar figure in white mask and trenchcoat. “Good 
evening, my friend.” 

Toomes smiled unpleasantly, not because he was un- 
happy to see his old colleague, but because it was the only 
way he could smile. “Smerdyakov. I suppose I should not be 
surprised. Not five minutes ago I saw a homeless man 
passed out in the vestibule and wondered if it was you, 
checking up on me.” 

‘Smerdyakov was aggrieved. “You’re not the first person 
to say that. Everybody thinks I’m the homeless man. I 
haven't disguised myself as anything even remotely like a 
homeless man for months.” 

Toomes opened the paper bag, removed a triangular 
wedge of Swiss cheese, and bit into it with his scattered, un- 
evenly spaced teeth. “Nevertheless, you are here. Can | in- 
terest you in something? Tea, perhaps?” 

“Only your services,” Smerdyakov said. “I represent a 
certain contractor, putting together an operation.” 

“I suspected as much. Our set doesn’t make social calls. 
Who else is involved?” 

Smerdyakov rose off the couch and went to the window, 
scanning the street for flashing red lights. “You're the first. 
But I’m putting together the Six. Dillon, Beck, Octavius, 
me, yourself...” 

“Hah,” Toomes practically spat it out. “Good luck hiring 
Octavius. He’s no mercenary. He’ll want to be in charge.” 

“Agreed. But he’s also suffered some serious financial 
and professional reversals of late. I promise you, he*ll find 
this opportunity well worth his time.” 

Toomes considered that. He didn’t respect Octavius as 
much as he once had—the man had proven less than entirely 
trustworthy on their last outing together—but supposed he 
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could table his objections if Octavius wasn't in charge. Then 
he did a little mental mathematics, and found that 
Smerdyakov had only specified five names. He narrowed 
his eyes suspiciously. “Who else? Surely not Baker. He’s 
gone over to the other side. And Macendale and Kravinoff 
are dead . . 

Smerdyakov winced at that last name, but said only, “No, 
I’m afraid that our new recruit will have to remain a secret 
for the moment—but I promise you that when you meet the 
individual in question, you will strongly approve.” 

Toomes snarled. “I don’t like surprises.” 

Turning from the window, Smerdyakov plucked the 
brand new leather briefcase off the couch and sprung it 
open, displaying its contents for Toomes to see. “This,” he 
said, “is just for agreeing to listen to the proposal.” 

Toomes examined the bundles carefully, making quick 
mental calculations as he went. He estimated fifty thousand 
dollars, all in neatly stacked twenties. The bills were new, 
but nonconsecutive; he did not have to inspect them for long 
to know that they’d be absolutely legal, with no marks or 
telltales. Smerdyakov would not have provided him with 
anything else. Still, Toomes grunted. “And this is just the re- 
tainer? Regardless of whether or not I like the setup?” 

“Correct. We will ask you to move into our safehouse as 
soon as possible. so you’il be available when we need you. 
You'll probably want that anyway, since the police won’t 
long ignore that lesson you taught those hooligans outside. I 
promise you, it’s absolutely secure, and fully stocked with 
every amenity—significantly more comfortable than this 
hovel. I will be checking in regularly to see to your every 
need. We’ll be holding the orientation meeting there within 
ten days. depending on how quickly some other elements 
play themselves out.” 

Toomes heard the sound of sirens building in the dis- 
tance. Unconcerned—for he still had plenty of time—he 
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ply extended his sneer a little bit further. “And you can’t 
provide me with any indication of what this is all about?” 

Smerdyakov snapped the briefcase shut, and leaned for- 
ward conspiratorially. “Honestly? It’s about wielding power. 
It’s about inflicting fear. It’s about more money than you've 
ever seen, or would ever otherwise hope to see, even with 
your talents. And it’s about Spider-Man, disgraced and hu- 
miliated at our feet.” 

Toomes snatched the briefcase. “Why didn’t you just say 
so? Give me a moment to change, and we’ll fly.” 


Peter Parker had attended too many funerals in his short 
life—from the modest Forest Hills ceremony for Uncle Ben, 
to the parade of super heroes who had memorialized the de- 
parted Kree Captain Mar-Vell. He knew that life, by its very 
definition, meant that he'd be forced to attend even more. 
But he'd never get used to the experience. Even though he 
hadn’t known Brick Johnson, he couldn’t help feeling the 
helpless anger that was always his response to the presence 
of Death. 

But there was something worse about this funeral, even 
before all the mourners had arrived. It may have been the es- 
pecially dismal weather, with skies the color of slate and 
temperatures that tested even his tolerance for cold. It may 
have been the unanswered questions that were still burning 
a hole in his breast. But mostly, it was the unusually distant 
nature of this particular funeral—with more than two hun- 
dred people attending as colleagues and as acquaintances 
but so few as genuine friends 

He saw one ridiculously overendowed woman smiling 
broadly as she described the brilliance of her surgeon; heard 
a very short, very round man telling a long and involved 
story about how he got an extra five percent on a distribu- 
tion deal; saw a wild-haired young man with an Australian 
accent try to interest a flamboyantly bored woman in his 
script about the life of young Newton; saw a red-eyed, chain- 
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smoking young man with a passing resemblance to Charlie 
Chaplin almost pass out until he found a nearby wall to sup- 
port him: saw the recently rescued supermodel Monique, ap- 
parently fully recovered from her terrible ordeal, tell an 
excited group of listeners how she'd scared off Spider-Man; 
heard any number of people discussing their real estate, their 
current projects, and their deep commitment to Buddhism, 
but encountered only a relative handful who seemed to have 
any emotional investment in Brick himself. By the time 
Mary Jane had politely introduced him to the few she knew, 
almost all of whom explained their presence by dropping the 
name of the film or TV show where they’d met the departed, 
Peter had already formed a sad personal impression of John- 
son as a man who had walked this fe surrounded by 
strangers. 

He didn’t recognize all that many of the celebrities. Oh, 
the mayor, of course, and publishing mogul Stan Lee, and 
Willy Marks, the professionally pleasant young man who'd 
produced the Fatal Action series of direct-to-video thrillers 
that Mary Jane had joined as of Part Three, and a couple of 
others so over-the-top famous that he would have had to be 
blind and deaf and living in a cave in Wakanda to avoid hear- 
ing of them—but not that many others. He didn’t go to 
movies all that often—-not because he didn’t want to, but be- 
cause, between graduate studies, freelance news photogra- 
phy, web-slinging, marrigge, and occasional bouts of sleep, 
he honestly didn’t have the time. Even on those rare occa- 
sions when he actually found himself buying a ticket, the 
luck of the super hero usually obliged him to rush off and 
avert a crisis before the movie was half over. He usually had 
to rely on synopses provided by Mary Jane. It hadn’t been 
until very recently—in response to her repeated urging— 
that he’d even managed to shelve all his other responsibili- 
ties long enough to sit all the way through Casablanca. And 
though he’d enjoyed it, that was at least partially because, 
after four previous aborted attempts starting with his fresh- 
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man year in college, he was determined to. He recognized 
most of today’s celebrities only because they nodded at him 
with the air of people who clearly expected to be recognized. 
But he didn’t suppose hed have been very impressed either 
way. After all, once you’ve had an omnipotent alien visitor 
called the Beyonder ask to use your bathroom, it’s pretty 
hard to be starstruck by anybody. 

He only had a few encounters of substance. One of these 
was with Johnson’s daughter, a sad, wan, mildly pretty 
blonde named Angelique. The only blood relative there, An- 
gelique was the sole issue of Johnson’s one extremely brief 
marriage, which had ended twenty years earlier. Her mother, 
who was alive and married to a real estate man in Malibu, 
hadn’t even bothered to come. Still, Angelique’s shock 
seemed genuine. Lost in a crowd of celebrities who had 
probably spent far more time with her father than she had, 
she was almost as much a stranger there as Peter was, and 
was pathetically grateful when Peter and Mary Jane offered 
heartfelt sympathies. 

“He wasn’t a bad guy, you know? Always sad about the 
way it worked out between him and my mom, and always 
afraid that I'd, like, hold a grudge? But he wasn’t, like, dis- 
tant to me. Not at all. He called me all the time, like once or 
twice a week? And when he wasn’t off filming somewhere, 
he always made sure to visit me at least two weekends a 
month.” 

Peter didn’t say that this sounded more like an uncle than 
a dad. He had friends who were divorced and he had some 
vague idea what it was like. Gently, knowing it would be a 
question she'd heard before, he asked, “Do you—have any 
idea why he 

“No.” she said. “That's the crazy thing. We were doing 
fine. Then, starting about a year ago, he started calling less 
and less. He’s been like totally out of touch for about six 
months. And now .. 2” She shuddered, put a hand over her 
eyes, and trembled for a moment, before pulling herself to- 
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gether and speaking in a voice threatened by tears about to 
break free: “I don’t understand it. I just—don’t.” 

On the other end of the spectrum, there was the man 
Mary Jane quietly identified as studio honcho Cameron For- 
rester, a barrel-shaped, heavily-jowled man in his early six- 
ties, whose exquisitely tailored charcoal-gray suit strained 
from the weight of all the fat it was being expected to con- 
tain. The suit may have been expensive, but it still looked 
like an attempt to giftwrap an egg. His dark brown toupée, 
which sat on his scalp about as realistically as a furry drink 
coaster somebody had thumbtacked there, looked consider- 
ably worse. Still, judging from the uncommon deference 
with which even the most famous names treated him, and 
the even more desperate attention being paid to him by his 
gorgeously coiffed twenty-five-year-old wife, he must have 
been a major player. The first three times Peter and Mary 
Jane passed within hearing distance of the man, he was dis- 
cussing the cost overruns on some major Vietnam epic about 
to be shot in the Philippines with the film’s star, a tall gap- 
toothed man with an Austrian accent. On the fourth occa- 
sion, when Mary Jane was otherwise occupied and Peter 
passed by alone, Forrester spotted Peter and called him over 
to the couch with a peremptory wave of his hand. 

“I know you,” Forrester rumbled. “You've been in some- 
thing.” 

“I’m afraid not,” Peter said. “My wife has, though.” 

Forrester’s eyes flickered toward Mary Jane, who was at the 
point on the opposite side of the room, deep in somber con- 
versation with some animation-studio types she’d once done 
voiceovers for. “The redhead? Yeah, I seen her. Soaps, right?” 

“And other things,” Peter said. “Her name's Mary Jane 
‘Watson-Parker. I’m her husband Peter.” 

Forrester’s attention wandered back to Peter. ““You never 
been in anything?” 

“No, sir. I’m a biochemist.” This was a little white lie; Peter 
was only a graduate student in biochem, but he and Mary Jane 
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had discussed the matter and decided that it would probably be 
best to downplay the news photography today. 

Forrester rumbled, “You ever think of taking a screen 
test? The reason I ask is, I got this sci-fi picture ready to 
start, and we need somebody about your age and look to 
play the clone...” 

It wasn’t the first time Peter had heard deals being made 
at this funeral——over in the corner, the blond guy with the 
Armani suit and the three-day growth of beard was halfway 
to signing a contract with the fortyish bearded guy in the 
backward baseball cap—but he was still repelled by the in- 
appropriateness. He shook his head, mumbled something 
about not being interested, and disappeared into the crowd, 
thinking that he just couldn’t believe the gall of these peo- 
ple. (It would not be until long after the whole affair was 
over and done with that he realized that as Spider-Man he 
knew a lot of substantially weirder people And that by blow- 
ing Forrester off, he might have passed up a potential 
million-dollar career as what aspiring actors call a Success- 
fully Unemployed Waiter.) 

The mourners kept coming. Mary Jane pointed out Dieter 
Lawford, who Peter did remember from a spy show he’d seen 
in his childhood. Lawford was older, and a little paunchy in 
the middle, but still in good shape, even if he smiled like a 
man who believed his teeth emitted an audible ting. His hair 
was slate-gray, perfectly combed, and a little too perfect to 
be believable on top of that suntan-burnished face. She also 
pointed out Ken Jarrod, the slapstick comic now earning in 
excess of thirty million dollars per picture, which according 
to her was something like fifteen million per genuinely 
funny moment; Stanislaus Posselvich, a Russian emigré 
who was supposed to be one of the world’s great filmmak- 
ers, who nevertheless knew no English and seemed to have 
wandered into this funeral by accident; the well-known 
agent Alexandra Morris, a pretty, dark-haired woman no- 
table both for her look of shock and her huge pair of tinted 
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pink eyeglasses; Landon Defresne, an almost skeletally thin 
man with bloodshot eyes and long greasy hair, who looked 
more like an overdressed street person than the hot young di- 
rector Mary Jane insisted he was; and Morrison Cord, a 
whip-thin man in his early forties who moved with a grace 
capable of impressing even Peter. According to Mary Jane, 
he was a singer and dancer in addition to being an actor; he 
was also one of the few people here, Angelique not included, 
who seemed genuinely broken up 

“He worked on three films with Johnson.” This from 
Arnold Sibert, the entertainment editor from the Bugle, 
who'd come up behind Peter and Mary Jane while they 
weren't looking. In a room filled with hardbodies in tailored 
suits, he looked refreshingly rumpled in tweed. Even the 
mustard stain on his lapel was a relicf. “Hello, Parker.” He 
hesitated. “‘No, I should say Parkers. Hello, Mary Jane. I’m 
Arnold Sibert. I work at the paper with your husband |.” 

She shook his hand. “I recognize you from the photo on 
your columns. Thumbs up, thumbs down, right?” 

“Right profession, wrong guy. I use the four-film-can rat- 
ing system. You, dear lady, I know from that Fatal Action 
film you did a while back . . .” 

“So you’re the one who saw it,” Mary Jane said, with a 
smile. It was her standard line, and she spoke it with easy 
charm. Peter wondered, uneasily, whether if he’d been a 
stranger who wasn’t married to her, and hadn’t held her as 
she shed her tears for Brick Johnson, he would have consid- 
ered the moment an indication that she was as phony and as 
unfeeling as he’d already judged so many others here. 
Maybe it was just part of the emotional pitfalls of the busi- 
ness his wife was in. Acting meant being able to put on 
faces. Maybe everybody here was really mourning Brick 
Johnson as deeply as Mary Jane, but they were just too good 
at their jobs to let him see it. 

“I’m a little surprised to see you in here,” Peter told Sib- 
ert. There was a small mob of press representatives—Betty 
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Brant and photographer Angela Yin among them—gathered 
on the street outside, but the actual funeral was to be a no- 
press gathering. “Did you know Johnson?” 

“Not really. I interviewed him a number of times, and of 
course I strongly admired his work, but—” He made a dis- 
missive gesture with his hands. “Angelique, Brick’s daugh- 
ter over there, saw an early copy of the obit I did for the 
Bugle. She thought it was a fine tribute and made sure I was 
approved to attend.” 

“That was thoughtful of her,” Mary Jane said. 

“I know,” Sibert nodded. He took off his glasses, cleaned 
them ineffectually, and put them back on, tilting his head in 
a manner that permitted the slightly reconfigured smudges 
to catch the light. “Especially under the circumstances 
Which is why I haven’t told Jonah. I don’t want to write an 
inside gossip story. I just want to pay my respects to a man 
who shouldn’t be dead—and then I want to go home, pop 
one of his movies into the VCR, and wonder why he is.” 


Eventually, the gathering moved into the chapel. 

It was a large room, big enough for two hundred people. 
Only half the seats were filled, but that still made this fu- 
neral about twice as large as the ones Peter had held for his 
aunt and uncle. But their lives had been private, and Brick 
Johnson’s public. It was a large room, and unavoidably a 
somewhat cold and impersonal one—more like a theater 
than a chapel despite the polished wooden pews and the rip- 
pled black curtains that lined both walls. The bier bearing 
Johnson’s coffin, which sat on a stage elevated two steps 
above the chapel floor, was draped with a hanging black 
cloth not quite long enough to obscure the rollers at its base. 
The burnished oak coffin was closed. 

Sepulchral organ music played in the background as the 
mourners took their seats, with Peter, Mary Jane, and Sibert 
by the third-row aisle. The first row, traditionally reserved 
for the family, was occupied only by Angelique Johnson, 
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who faced the coffin alone. Mary Jane rose from her own 
seat long enough to approach Angelique and offer to sit be- 
de her if she wanted, but Angelique politely declined. This 
was her father’s moment, she said. It was her last chance to 
be alone with him. 

As Mary Jane returned to Peter’s side, she said only: 
“Brave kid, that one.” 

Peter nodded. But it was hard to pay full attention. He 
was already beginning to feel a vague uneasiness forming at 
the base of his skull 

That uneasiness only intensified when a minister—Peter 
had no idea which denomination—entered through a pair of 
double doors at the side of the chapel. He was a thin, reedy 
man, somewhere in his thirties, with close-cropped black 
hair and a face just rubbery enough to make even his pro- 
fessional dignity look vaguely ridiculous. As he took the 
podium, and looked out upon the mourners, his lips pursed, 
and his eyebrows rose in a brutal mockery of astonishment. 
He was grinning, pure and simple, making faces that, in an- 
other context, would have seemed hilarious. 

Oh no, Peter thought. He leaned forward, his pulse racing. 

Then the minister gripped his podium with both hands 
and spoke in a comically deep voice tinged with the slight- 
est trace of a British accent, punctuating each of his words 
with the most exaggerated of facial expressions. “Show 
business,” he said. “The art of illusion. The business of fool- 
ing our eyes and our hearts, presenting us with life—the way 
it’s not.” 

His tone was not solemn, but gleeful and mocking. 
Somewhere near the back of the room, a woman coughed 
uneasily. Peter squeezed Mary Jane’s hand just hard enough 
to grab her attention. Startled, she glanced at him, met his 
eyes, saw the message written there, and immediately paled 
with horror. She mouthed, spider-sense? 

Peter nodded grimly. It always tingled in the presence of 
danger, and its reaction to the odd little man in the clergy- 
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man’s robe was downright intense. So intense that he must 
have posed an immediate, grave threat to the lives of every- 
body in this room. Peter flicked his eyes in the minister's di- 
rection, to identify the danger for Mary Jane, then tensed, 
every nerve in his body on fire with readiness. 

Up on stage, the minister gripped the podium with both 
hands, and said, “We are here, my friends, to commemorate 
the memory of a man whose entire life was lived in the ser- 
vice of such illusion. A man who played the hero in dozens 
of movies. Who for millions of Americans embodied 
courage, nobility, and integrity with every gesture. Who read 
the words that his screenwriters wrote for him and hit the 
emotional notes that his directors required of him and al- 
ways hurried out of range to make way for the stuntmen re- 
sponsible for doing everything he was being cheered for. A 
man-——” and here the minister raised his voice so he could be 
heard over the rising buzz in the audience “whose screen 
image was as false as his pretensions toward talent. A man 
who pretended to be the best of the best when he was just an- 
other pathetic mediocrity, eager to sabotage the work of his 
betters even as he strutted like a fool on a pedestal built of 
lies.” 

All over the chapel, people were rising to their feet in 
protest. Peter stood and moved past Mary Jane and Arnold 
Sibert into the center aisle, where he came face-to-face with 
a certain septuagenarian actor who was also leaving his row. 
Famous for starring in spaghetti Westerns, getting elected 
the mayor of small towns, and telling people to make his day, 
he was one of the few people here whose mere presence was 
capable of stunning Peter into immobility. His eyes met 
Peter’s, and narrowed in the unique manner he used to ex- 
press at least seventy percent of the emotions he portrayed 
on screen, It took the actor half a second to confirm that 
Peter was an ally, before he turned his attention toward the 
minister and, scowling, began striding toward the stage. 

After everything he'd been through in his life, there 
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weren’t many things capable of activating Peter Parker’s 
sense of unreality. This was one of them. For a split second, 
as he watched the tall white-haired actor take his first three 
steps toward stage, he could almost hear the strings and har- 
monicas of an Ennio Morricone soundtrack wailing from 
Dolby speakers. 

He recovered just in time to register a fresh spike in his 
spider-sense as Angelique Johnson rose from her scat and 
began to shout at the minister. “Stop it! Stop it! Stop it! This 
is a funeral! What makes you think you can say these 
things?” By then the tall white-haired man was only three 
steps from the stage: two other pumped-up men—both of 
whom Peter recognized as action heroes, both of whom were 
better famed for their Nautilized physiques than their ster- 
ling diction—were also marching up the aisles on the left 
and right sides of the room, take-charge looks stamped on 
their famously chiseled faces. 

It looked like they had the situation handled. But Peter 
knew that things were about to get very bad, very fast. 

Time slowed down to a crawl as he began to run toward 
the podium, moving with a speed that few would have ex- 
pected from Peter Parker. He heard people shouting all 
around him. He heard Mary Jane’s distorted, slow-motion 
voice shouting for everybody to get down, get down. He 
heard Angelique shrieking at the minister. He heard ominous 
whirring in the walls, just as his spider-sense picked the first 
signs of danger building from every side. He forced himself 
to ignore it, focusing on the most immediate danger, which 
was closing in on the tall white-haired actor with the pitiless 
inexorability of an invisible fist. 

Just as the danger peaked—and the minister began to rise 
into the air like a creature out of hell—Peter leapt. He cov- 
ered the remaining ten feet between himself and the actor 
without touching the ground. Along the way, he reached out 
with his left hand and gave Angelique a light shove. Startled, 
she fell back against the pews. The bullet that would have 
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punched a hole in her heart embedded itself in the empty 
pew next to her, where it would surely have killed somebody 
had Brick Johnson possessed a larger family. 

Peter landed on his feet, grabbed the tall white-haired 
man by the back of his collar, spun him around, and pro- 
pelled him down the center aisle. His timing was pertect; a 
split-second later, a concussion burst made kindling of the 
floor where the actor had been about to step. As Peter threw 
himself to the floor, to dodge splinters of shattered wood, 
gas grenades hurled by the phony minister—now floating a 
full five feet over the ground—exploded at the head of the 
left and right aisles, driving back the action heroes ap- 
proaching by both routes. 

The shouting that had begun to fill the room now filled 
with screaming—which only got louder as the double doors 
at the rear of the chapel suddenly slammed shut. 

Surrounded by haze and smoke, the phony minister cack- 
led in glee. “You don’t understand, fools! I do not come to 
praise this worthless piece of flesh! I come to bury him! As 
he should have been buried long ago! As many of you will 
now be buried today!” 

By which point Peter, hidden beneath the haze, was hor- 
ribly certain he knew who was really talking. 
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posed to kick in at moments of grave danger, when there 

is no visible means of escape. The unthinking desperation 
that comes from panic is nature’s way of throwing up her 
arms and hoping that an unplanned random response might, 
in the final extremity, provide the way out that reason and ra- 
tionality would never be able to find. 

The downside, of course, is that panic also reduces peo- 
ple to animals, willing to claw and scratch and trample other 
human beings in their instinctive fight for life. And panic, 
once it starts, is almost impossible to stop. 

The huge chapel suddenly became a box as half a dozen 
additional smoke bombs exploded all around the audito- 
rium, driving the mourners into a state of panic. They surged 
from their seats, climbing over each other, knocking each 
other down, tripping over supine bodies on the floor, to press 
against the sealed double doors in the rear of the chapel, flat- 
tening those who got there first. Peter heard screams of pain 
mixed in with all the screams of fear. He saw the action he- 
roes who'd fallen from the first round of gas grenades rise 
and make another run for the stage. They were driven back 
by volleys of machine-gun rounds fired from panels that had 
just slid open in the ceiling. Smoke continued to billow from 
the vents. 

Somewhere, calm and clear and cutting through the 
screams that filled the room, Mary Jane cried out, “Listen, 
everybody! Stay calm! Panic is what he wants!” 

She sounded like a tour guide. Peter may have been the 
only one in the room who heard the fear in her voice; she hid 
it terrifically, but he knew at once, with the absolute cer- 
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tainty of the man who had chosen to spend the rest of his life 
with her, that it was costing her dearly. She’d pay for this 
performance, for it was a performance, in tears and trem- 
bling later. Jf there is a later. 

Right now, he could tell from his spider-sense that the 
danger had receded slightly. Not enough—for everybody in 
this room was still in mortal danger—but enough to indicate 
that the man in the phony minister’s robes was too busy en- 
joying the spectacle to immediately launch any fresh as- 
saults on the mourners. It was an opportunity to change into 
something a little less fashionable, if he could find a place 
to do so. 

The minister was cackling at a volume that suggested ar- 
tificial amplication. “How marvelously typical! The purvey- 
ors of hype and false heroism, showing their true colors in 
the face of genuine danger! How pathetic you are! How pa- 
thetic the audiences who permit themselves to be gulled by 
you!” 

Mary Jane shouted over the panic. “Listen to him, every- 
body! Don’t you hear he’s making a speech? Can’t you hear 
how much he loves his own voice? Do you honestly believe 
he’ll kill any of you before he’s finished talking 

Good girl, MJ, Peter thought. Keep him talking. But don’t 
push him too much. Dont dare him to make an example of 
you. 

He spotted the bier bearing Brick Johnson’s coffin. It was 
a simple metal cart draped with a black velvet cloth. He 
didn’t want to think about the coffin lying on top. But there 
were worse places for an impromptu dressing room; al- 
though he would have to change lying down, it provided 
more room than any number of more traditional places— 
phone booths, for instance. In any event, it would do. Mov- 
ing unseen through the clouds of smoke, he dove through the 
hanging curtain, curled up on the bottom shelf, and ripped 
open his sports jacket and button-down shirt, revealing the 
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familiar red and blue costume that he always wore under- 
neath. 

As he changed, he heard the panic abate just a little, as 
whirring fans began to clear the smoke from the room. But 
people were gasping for another reason now: recognition. 

Even from his vantage point, unable to see anything, 
Peter was pretty sure he knew what they saw. 

And who. 


Arnold Sibert had wanted to panic just like everybody else. 
Really he had. But even as the aisles filled with the scream- 
ing and running forms of the Hollywood elite, and even as 
the air whitened with clouds of thick billowing smoke, he 
had discovered to his chagrin that Mary Jane Watson-Parker 
had no intention of permitting him that liberty. The second 
he rose from his seat, she’d placed her hands on his shoul- 
ders and with absolute firmness shoved him back down to a 
seated position. He'd then watched with open-mouthed a 
tonishment as she shouted at all the fleeing figures, telling 
them not to panic, challenging them not to show fear in the 
face of the minister’s insane acts of terrorism. 

The odd thing was that it worked. Terrifying as the situa- 
tion was, the unthinking mob that had clustered around the 
exit actually seemed to calm. Oh, there was still crying from 
those in shock and moans from the injured, not to mention a 
number of screams from those who could not turn their 
emotions on and off that quickly. And several people were 
still banging on the sealed exit. And an actress best known 
for films where she machine-gunned monsters from outer 
space was still piling up chairs in a vain attempt to access a 
grating in the ceiling. But the edge of the fear had been 
taken off, just a little, just enough for rational thought to re- 
gain some control over almost everybody trapped in this 
room. 

As the fans came on and the smoke began to clear, he 
glanced at Mary Jane, whose eyes briefly flickered toward 
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him before, oddly enough, looking away to scan the ceiling 
from one end of the room to the other. She was steely eyed 
and angry. He had time for one brief, ludicrously out-of- 
place thought: Why isnt this woman a major star? 

Then, on the other side of the room, the battered and 
wheezing Cameron Forrester rose from the place where hed 
been cowering on the floor to point tremulously at the stage. 
“My God,” he said. “It’s Beck!” 

A murmur rose. Several other people repeated, “Beck?” 

“It’s Beck, I tell you! Quentin Beck!” 

The smoke had thinned out enough to reveal the sneering 
figure still floating five feet above the stage. He was no 
longer the strange clergyman, but a caped figure in an or- 
nately designed purple and green costume, whose gloves 
flared to solid-looking, box-shaped w: lets. He had the 
face of a caricatured thug: sunken, acne-scarred cheeks, a 
pug nose, and dark eyes beneath jet-black, soup-bow! bangs 
He smiled with yellowish, tobacco-stained teeth as he spun 
what looked like an opaque fishbowl on the tip of one 
gloved index finger. 

“Hello, everybody,” he said, with obscenely false pleas- 
antness. “Don’t any of you have time for an old colleague? 

Ken Jarrod shouted from the back of the room. “What do 
you think you’re doing here, Beck? Don’t you have any de- 
ceney at ail?” 

Quentin Beck’s smile grew broader. “Beck might have 
Beck might have had any number of things.” Then he hesi- 
tated, and slipped the opaque goldfish bow] over his head. 
snapping it into place behind a pair of shoulder-latches 
adorned with stylized pictures of the human eye. When he 
poke again, it was an ceric, amplified voice, with all the 
soul and the humanity leeched out: “But I am not Beck any- 
more. I am Mysterio.” 


Hidden beneath black velvet curtains, Peter Parker slipped 
the red webwork mask over his face, completing his trans- 
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formation to Spider-Man. He had nodded imperceptibly 
when he heard Beck’s name, and nodded again when he 
heard Mysterio. 

Quentin Beck, aka Ludwig Rinehart, aka Mysterio, had 
been a regular pain in his butt since the first few months of 
Spider-Man’s crime-fighting career. A special effects man 
and occasional stuntman who had spent several years plying 
his trade in Hollywood, Beck had at some point gotten fed 
up with that particular line of work and decided instead to 
use his mastery of illusion for crime. He'd started with a se- 
ries of robberies that he was initially able to pin on Spider- 
Man. That, by itself, would have been more than enough to 
earn him a special place in the web-head’s heart—but he 
also had an incredibly inflated ego and a nasty vengeful 
streak, which between them kept him attacking Spidcy on a 
regular basis for years on end. His technical knowhow in 
creating increasingly more elaborate illusions, coupled with 
his deep intuitive understanding of showmanship and psy- 
chological mindgames, made him a foe whose methods cut 
significantly closer to the bone than most. And one who 
Spider-Man particularly enjoyed taking down hard. 

Spider-Man did not, however, immediately leap from hi: 
hiding place to start pummeling the bad guy. He knew what 
Mary Jane knew: that megalomaniacs like Mysterio were in 
love with their own voices. As long as the jerk didn’t feel di 
rectly threatened by something like, oh, let’s say, a sudden 
attack by a super hero with the proportionate strength and 
agility of a spider, he'd be perfectly willing to spend the next 
few minutes bragging about how brilliant he was. Even 
Spider-Man’s own spider-sense confirmed this; the tingling 
sensation had faded just enough to confirm that nobody was 
in any immediate danger. 

That wouldn’t last, of course. But it would do no harm to 
let Mysterio pontificate about what his sick, twisted, black- 
hearted little excuse for a mind was up to this time. 

For a few seconds, anyway. 
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Spider-Man inserted a fresh web-cartridge into the mech- 
anism. And waited. 


Arnold Sibert had never seen anything like it. Striding on the 
ir as if he owned it, surrounded by a halo of glowing smoke, 
Mysterio seemed more a creature out of nightmare than a 
showman employing gadgets, misdirection, and trickery. It 
was a performance, of course —as artificial as his demented 
minister guise had been—but a brilliant performance never- 
theless. From his voice, which even without amplification 
would have commanded any theater stage, to the calm arro- 
gance in his step, which immediately claimed ownership of 
everything and everybody in the chapel, to the opaque helmet 
that freed him ofall the warts and imperfections of a normal 
human face, he was all too casy to accept as a creature more 
than human. 

As Mysterio marched across the air above the pews, most 
of the terrorized mourners flinched and cowered, like serfs 
trying to avoid being seen by their king. A few stood their 
ground: the tall white-haired actor Peter Parker had tackled, 
some of the action heroes, and Mary Jane Watson-Parker, 
who stared him down with absolutely implacable fury. Only 
her confidence kept Sibert, who was standing next to her, 
from curling into a weeping ball on the floor; he was not 
quite so fearless himself, but next to her, giving full reign to 
his feelings would have been more shameful than he could 
bear. He wondered how she did it. She almost gave the im- 
pression she dealt with guys like this all the time. . . . 

The red-faced and gasping Cameron Forrester had to lean 
on a pew to keep from collapsing. ‘Why are you doing this, 
Beck? Who was Johnson to you?” 

A deep, throaty chuckle erupted from somewhere behind 
that opaque fishbowl helmet. Mysterio held out his gloved 
hands, shooting pillars of magnesium flame toward the ceil- 
ing. “A demonstration,” he said. “One of several, past, pres- 
ent—and future.” 
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A man best known for a series of films in which he 
played a punch-drunk boxer started to lurch toward Myste- 
rio. 

“Naughty, naughty.” Mysterio’s flame arced, driving the 
would-be hero back. “As I was about to say, there was noth- 
ing personal. I just wanted to show you, the not-so-good 
people of the movie industry, that I could get to any one of 
you whenever I chose. Johnson was a particularly apt choice 
for such a demonstration. Rich, successful, complacent, re- 
spectable, and emotionally stable—the last man anybody 
would suspect of mental illness. But the illusions I inflicted 
upon him, night after night, were still capable of driving him 
to the brink of suicide in less than a year. I was even able to 
send those visions into the very padded cell where he was 
kept—straining his fragile heart to the breaking point and 
beyond.” 

This revelation was greeted with a chorus of gasps and 
shouted curses. The loudest of those came from Angelique 
Johnson, who had been sprawled on the floor but now rose 
to her feet, a trembling vision defined by tears of grief and 
rage. ““You did that? You murdered my father?” 

Mysterio tap-danced across the open air toward her, trail- 
ing his maniacal laughter like a banner. As he drew close, 
the blood drained from her face and she stumbled backward, 
tripping over the prone form of an unconscious movie star 
and falling flat on her back. From the look on her face, she 
clearly expected to die next. 

But Mysterio merely laughed. “And what are you going 
to do about it, O bereaved one? How are you going to avenge 
your absent father? Put on a silly costume and start beating 
up underworld informants for clues to my whereabouts? 
That may work for some people, my dear, but trust me—you 
are simply not the type.” 

“Leave her alone, you maniac!” 

Arnold Sibert had no idea whose mouth the words came 
from until he realized that everybody, including Angelique, 
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was staring at him. He purpled. His heart beat hard in his 
chest. He gripped the pew in front of him so hard that his 
knuckles turned white, and tried very, very hard not to sully 
his brief moment of courage by fainting. 

Mysterio regarded him for all of one second before turn- 
ing his back on the weeping Angelique, and striding back to 
the air above the chapel stage. Then he whirled, his long pur- 
ple cape whipping around behind him. “It is irrelevant, any- 
way. Because the point is, Johnson wasn’t the only 
demonstration. In the past several years, in between my 
other—shall we call them, projects?—I’ve been amusing 
myself by sabotaging stunt vehicles, gimmicking stunt pis- 
tols to make sure they fired real bullets and not the expected 
blanks, setting fires that destroyed your sets and turned your 
precious production budgets into black holes, even spiking 
the food of a certain titanic megaproduction filming in Mex- 
ico and sending most of the cast and crew to the hospital. 
You may remember some of these well-publicized incidents, 
and others. They were all caused by me.” 

There was a general appalled buzz as the mourners com- 
pared notes about the various unexplained mishaps from 
their own careers. A well-known actress three rows back 
shouted out, “But why—?” 

That unnerving laughter rumbled again. “Initially, be- 
cause it gave me pleasure. You are, after all, the industry that 
ignored me, while rewarding so many less talented souls 
with fame and fortune. But now, I work for profit. As of 
today, you glittery parasites, | am hereby placing the entire 
film industry on alert. Any studio that does not immediately 
surrender two percent of its annual production expenditures 
in cash will find its stars, executives, and distributors tar- 
geted by the madness commanded by Mysterio!” The cos- 
tumed figure put still more distance between himself and the 
audience, and Sibert realized why a split second before he 
even heard the next horrible words. “In fact, as one final 
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demonstration, just to prove I’m serious, I think 1] now kill 
no more than ten or twenty of you before taking my—” 

He did not get to finish the sentence. 

Instead, with a loud ‘“‘Whu-uff!” he suddenly stumbled 
forward, falling off his supporting pillar of smoke and land- 
ing in a purple-and-green heap on the floor. 

A rocket of red-and-blue, shaped like a man but moving 
too fast to be a man, ricochetted against the ceiling and 
darted downward to the villain sprawled on the floor. Mov- 
ing, with impressive agility for somebody wearing a cape. 
Mysterio evaded whatever it was, somersaulted to a standing 
position, and seemed to explode in a burst of blinding white 
light. Sibert heard more screaming from every corner of the 
room, immediately identifying the loudest and most hyster- 
ical shrick as coming from the recently kidnapped super- 
model Monique: “Omigod ohmigod ohmigod it’s him it’s 
him it’s him!” 

After that, mixed with the screaming, came the sounds of 
splintering wood, thudding fists, and bursting gas grenades. 

Arnold Sibert found himself on the floor, between the 
pews, facing a similarly prone Mary Jane Watson-Parker, 
who had herself taken cover in the next aisle. His dry throat 
made speech difficult, but he managed a single question, 

Who?” 

And Mary Jane, astonishingly enough, smiled. 

“Arnold Sibert,” she said. “After all these years of work- 
ing at the Bugie. I’m surprised at you. That’s Spider-Man.” 


Spider-Man knew from long experience that the biggest diffi- 
culty when fighting Mysterio was figuring out where Myste- 
rio was. At times, the man seemed as physically insubstantial 
as the smoke he liked using so much. Spider-Man could throw 
a hundred punches hard enough to powder cinderblock and 
still find himself pummelling empty air. Although his spider- 
sense kept trying to pinpoint the man, Mysterio’s skill at mis- 
direction and illusion was more than able to compensate; after 
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the initial tackle that sent Mysterio to the floor, he received 
three separate vicious kicks to the face himself without land- 
ing another substantial blow himself. 

Still, it was nothing he couldn’t handle. As he skittered 
across the battered ceiling to avoid another concussion 
grenade, he even cracked, “I gotta hand it to you, Beck. I 
thought youd already sunk as low as a human being can 
go-—but with this one you really plumbed the sub-basement. 
I mean, crashing funerals? What’s next, telling children 
there’s no Santa Claus?” 

The smoke surrounding Mysterio thickened enough to 
become opaque. The silhouctte of a caped man barely visi- 
ble inside seemed to double, and then triple, becoming three 
separate Mysterio-shaped shadows bobbing along in midair. 
Even the amplified voice became a trio. “Perhaps, my wall- 
crawling friend, if I can find some way to make it profitable. 
But this current venture holds some promise yet.” 

“Right.” Guided by his spider-sense, Spider-Man 
launched himself through the cloud of smoke at the silhou- 
ette on the left. He was not surprised when that turned out to 
be the real thing, striking a solid blow to the belly that Mys- 
terio must have felt even through his heavily padded cos- 
tume. There was no way for even Beck to take more than a 
couple of those. But then there was another blinding flash of 
light that seemed to light up the smoke like a miniature sun, 
and Spider-Man found himself disoriented just long enough 
for Mysterio to disappear again. As he whirled in confusion, 
his spider-sense warned him of a sudden deadly attack com- 
ing from behind him. He ducked beneath whatever it was— 
felt the rush of air from something very large and very heavy 
hurtling through the space directly above him, with a force 
that would have removed his head at the neck—then leapt 
straight up, and skittered across the ceiling faster than the 
fastest Olympic sprinter can run. 

Mysterio cackled again. This time his voice seemed to 
come from every direction at once. There was just the slight- 
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est touch of feedback, suggesting up to a dozen separate 
speakers secreted around the room. He said, “Of course. 
Spider-Man, as much fun as it would be to defeat you in bat- 
tle, I find I really don’t have to. Not when you have far more 
than just me to worry about. 

The smoke cleared again. 

Unsurprisingly, Mysterio was nowhere to be seen. 

But the room was swarming with fresh enemies 

Bela Lugosi, clad in his Dracula cape, pounced on a 
screaming woman near the rear of the chapel. Charlie Chap- 
lin, in his “Little Tramp” guise, waddled about, swinging his 
bamboo cane at the actor who'd recently portrayed him in a 
film. Bruce Lee attacked Cameron Forrester with a flying 
kick to the face. Humphrey Bogart lit a cigarette, and 
spewed a disproportionatcly huge cloud of smoke at an actor 
who immediately fell down choking. All around the room, 
wherever Spider-Man looked, distressingly real-looking 
holograms of Paul Newman and Lillian Gish and Carmen 
Miranda and Groucho Marx and John Wayne and Jim Car- 
rey and Mae West and Jimmy Stewart and Buster Keaton 
and Val Kilmer and Toshiro Mifune and the Three Stooges 
and three dozen other major figures, black-and-white and 
color, live action and animated, were leaping from the walls 
like gremlins to stoke the existing panic to a fever pitch. To 
make things worse, some of the illusions were backed up by 
real threats. When Stan Laurel threw a custard pie at Stanley 
Posselvich, the Russian emigré director actually got a face 
full of cream to show for it, and when Darth Vader swung his 
glowing sword at the first row of pews, the wood actually 
split in half like a thing struck. A laser, fired from some hid- 
den panel in the ceiling? Or a timed charge, planted in that 
particular pew, and set to go off at this particular moment? 

The conflicting reports of his senses confused Spider- 
Man almost as much as it did the civilians—so much so, in 
fact, that he was taken totally by surprise when the bullwhip 
snapped tight around his throat. Reflex alone made him 
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tighten his neck muscles enough to avoid a crushed wind- 
pipe. He reached up and ripped the bullwhip away, whirled 
to confront his attacker, and saw a familiar-looking man in a 
battered leather jacket and fedora shrug apologetically as he 
reached for his six-shooter. The man wasn’t real, but the bul- 
let he fired was; Spider-Man barely managed to leap out of 
the way in time. 

This was no good. In here, with all these illusions run- 
ning riot, Mysterio could pick off Brick Johnson’s mourners 
at his leisure before any of them could even figure out what 
was happening. 

‘A choice between capturing Mysterio and saving all these 
lives was no choice at all. Spider-Man had to get to that back 
door and get everybody out of here. 

But even as he decided on that course of a 
that he was too late. 


ction, he saw 


For Arnold Sibert, the madness had taken him beyond fear, 
beyond panic, beyond even any sense of his own self-preser- 
vation, to some strange region beyond those places, that he 
would later come to consider a temporary personal state of 
grace. 

He had evaded the attack by the cast of My Dinner with 
Andre, who had both come after him with their silverware, 
stabbing their immaterial forks and knives at his face while 
entertaining him with their ever-so-scintillating conversa- 
tion. He had moved through the smoke and the explosions 
and the panic and the screaming, aware that much of what he 
saw was really happening, and that some of the people being 
attacked by these visions were genuinely being hurt by them, 
but he was himself too saturated by light and sound and 
image and cognitive dissonance to actually be touched by it. 
Instead he simply moved through the insanity, toward the 
front of the chapel, looking for the one person who his over- 
stuffed mind was able to perceive as the main victim of all 
this chaos: Angelique Johnson. 
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Behind him, Mary Jane Watson-Parker, who had just 
dodged the attack of a hideously scarred man wearing a 
clawed glove, shouted in a loud, clear voice, that somehow 
made itself heard above all the other screaming: “Listen to 
me, everybody! Close your eyes and feel your way toward 
the exit! The illusions can’t confuse you if you close your 
eyes!” 

Good for her. Arnold Sibert even supposed that it was 
probably a good idea 

But he couldn’t find Angelique if his eyes were closed. 

He moved toward the stage, spotting her. She was rising 
to her feet in the front of the chapel, staring at the coffin 
containing the body of her murdered father— 

—who was sitting up in his coffin, smiling at her. 

The first thing Sibert noticed was that poor Brick did not 
look good. Indeed, he looked far worse than even a man two 
days dead ought to look. His skin was a color midway be- 
tween blue and gray, his nose had the look of meat recently 
nibbled by rats, and his eyes were sunken so deep in his head 
that he resembled a poor caricature of himself. In fact, Sib- 
ert realized, he looked like a corpse rising from the grave in 
an Italian zombie flick. 

Given the unreality of everything else that was happening 
all around her, Angelique Johnson could be forgiven a mo- 
ment of fatal confusion. But Sibert saw at once that it really 
wasn’t that good an idea for her to go rushing toward the 
thing that was supposed to be her father, who eagerly 
reached toward her, chanting, “Brains. Brains. Must eat 
brains .. 7° 

Sibert leapt, whisking her out of arm’s way a split second 
before the animatronic Brick Johnson spewed a volley of 
machine-gun fire from a muzzle in its open mouth. 


Even as Sibert and Angelique fell to the floor in a mingled 
heap, Spider-Man leapt over the line of fire to take out the 
robot’s head with a single kick to its forehead. The head did 
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not come off, but instead bent backward, firing the rest of its 
clip at the ceiling. Spider-Man glanced back at the stage, and 
saw Sibert dragging Angelique to shelter behind the podium. 
Silently thanking the film critic for the assist, and for getting 
there a couple of seconds before he himself could in the sur- 
rounding lunacy, he turned his attention back to the task at 
hand: getting all these people out of here. 

He covered the entire length of the center aisle in two 
giant leaps, landing in the midst of the crowd clustered at the 
sealed double doors. Most of the people trapped there were 
already so busy fighting off the icons of cinema history that 
they reacted to his arrival not at all. Some of their faces were 
bloody, others dazed, still others flickering in a manner that 
suggested they may have been illusions themselves. Spider- 
Man couldn't tell who was who. Here, among the highest 
concentration of Mysterio’s potential victims, the signals 
sent by his spider-sense seemed to change ten times a heart- 
beat. 

Then a dancing cup of soda and a dancing bucket of pop- 
corn flitted across his field of vision, singing about the un- 
paralleled marvelousness of all the refreshments in the 
lobby. The idiocy of the moment prodded Spider-Man into 
action. He pressed both hands against the ornately carved 
doors, and shoved with all his superhuman strength. The 
deadbolt snapped. The doors barrelled outward, revealing 
the outer hall, which may have been hazy with smoke but 
seemed untouched by the illusions running riot in the 
chapel. The mourners piled against the doors all tumbled 
into the hallway in a heap, just like the stateroom scene from 
A Night at the Opera. 

“Go!” he shouted. “Run as far away as you can! And 
hurry! I don’t know what other traps Mysterio’s got set!” 

The mourners did not need to be invited twice. If any- 
thing, the sudden escape route brought their panic to an en- 
tirely new crescendo. They scrabbled out the doorway in 
bunches, screaming as the ghosts of almost a century of cin- 
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ema history nipped at their heels. Spider-Man was gratified 
to see that the ghosts all seemed to flicker out of existence 
at the threshhold; it freed him to turn his attention back to 
the architect of this insanity. 

He leapt up, adhered to the ceiling, and speed-crawled 
back to the front of the chapel. Along the way he saw that the 
room was not yet emptied of potential Mysterio victims; 
there were still at least half a dozen people hiding between 
the pews or unconscious in the aisles. He zipped back and 
forth across the ceiling, stopping above each potential 
tim to spin a thick protective hammock of webbing above 
their supine forms, hoping that this would be tough enough 
to shield them from whatever weaponry Mysterio chose to 
bring into play next. While he was doing that, he spotted 
Arnold Sibert and Angelique Johnson, making their way to- 
ward the exit; Mary Jane was only a few steps behind them, 
supporting her injured Fatal Action producer. Willy Marks. 
Spider-Man almost took time out to rescue them too, but 
then Mary Jane looked up at him and made eye contact. The 
message there was clear. She knew the way out. She would 
be fine. She wanted him to go after Mysterio. 

Spider-Man hesitated just long enough to make ab- 
solutely certain they were going to make it out before turn- 
ing his attention to the cackling caped man once again 
floating five feet above the stage. Sorry, bunkie. I might have 
taken it easy on you. But I just got the distinct impression 
that my wife was telling me to beat you up. 

He skittered across the ceiling, already anticipating the 
pleasures of teaching Mysterio the proper way to act at fu: 
nerals. “I’m sorry to break this to you, cuddles—but the 
party’s over.” 

Mysterio flickered. Filled with static. Then expanded, be- 
coming a closeup of himself, his deliberately inexpressive 
bowl-shaped helmet seeming to take on the scale of an en- 
tire alien world. It was another hologram, of course—but 
one hiding a fresh danger that made the familiar tingling at 
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the back of Spider-Man’s neck intensify well past the thresh- 
hold of pain. 

“On the contrary,” Mysterio rumbled. “My reign of terror 
shall continue until I am paid enough to make me stop. I will 
shatter minds, snuff out lives, and turn reputations to dust— 
starting with my next public performance, only two nights 
from now. I promise you, web-slinger, the show will go on. 
And, like this one, it will bring down the house.” 

Spider-sense flared. Spider-Man dropped to the floor and 
leapt toward the exit— 

—a split second too late to avoid being engulfed by the 
fiery explosion that brought the ceiling down on his head. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


His name was Max Dillon, and he was a surly, nervous 
individual of average height and moderate physique, with 
high cheekbones, a pointed (almost accusatory) nose, and a 
head of dirt-brown hair that he kept at crewcut length. The 
clothes his keepers gave him to wear were elastic coveralls 
devoid of metallic zippers or buttons. They bunched up in 
uncomfortable places, wherever plastic sensors were sewn 
into the fabric. Sometimes he defied his jailers by going 
naked instead. He'd gone for days like that. It never lasted. 
Despite everything, he was a man, and he couldn’t help 
being aware just how little privacy he had in his cage. 

That cage was a transparent cube of unbreakable plastic, 
which in turn was beneath fifty feet of water, contained by a 
rubber-insulated silo, on the grounds of a certain secret gov- 
ernment facility that wasn’t officially supposed to exist. The 
cube was large enough for a bed, a toilet, a shower stall with 
all-plastic fixtures, and a small table where he could eat the 
mildly sedated meals that, along with clothes, toiletries, and 
medicines, were regularly delivered to him through a series 
of airlocks inset in long plastic tubes. 

There was no television. At least, not in the cell. That had 
been judged too dangerous. However, the water in the sur- 
rounding tank was clear enough for him to see the window 
of the observation room, twenty feet away. That was rare; the 
observation room was usually hidden behind a sliding panel, 
which opened only when his jailers—a trio of particularly 
obnoxious scientists—wanted to ask him pointed questions 
about his unusual talents. He usually responded by promis- 
ing to burn them all to charcoal briquettes as soon as he got 
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out of here. But sometimes he got so bored that he gave 
them what they wanted, and they put a television in that dis- 
tant window, broadcasting the sound through a carefully in- 
sulated speaker built into the cube ceiling. The water 
between here and the observation window blurred the screen 
just enough for the mere attempt to watch to give him a se- 
rious headache. And besides, they carefully regulated what 
he was allowed to see. Nothing violent. Nothing judged to 
encourage rage or aggression. Nothing that gave concrete 
information about the outside world. Nothing a significant 
improvement over the crushing boredom that oppressed him 
every hour of every day. 

He had been here for months, since he made the mistake 
of allying himself with Tyler Stewart, a wealthy man trying 
to set himself up as head of New York's crime syndicates and 
the puppeteer behind a puppet mayor. Spider-Man had 
brought both Stewart and Electro down, saved New York 
from being run by a mobster, and caused Electro to be stuck 
in this cube for an eternity. He may have been one of the 
most dangerous criminals in the world, but he wasn’t used to 
being locked up this long between escapes—and certainly 
not under these conditions. 

Today (or tonight—they never told him the time), he was 
curled up on his cot, fantasizing about an explosion capable 
of frying an entire city block, when a familiar, hated voice 
spoke to him through the speaker in the ceiling. “Max. 
Please wake up, Max.” 

Dillon groaned and thought, Smedley. He hated all the 
scientists, but he hated Smedley most of all. None of his 
crimes deserved Smedley. Smedley never lost his temper. 
Smedley was kind, patient, reasonable, even sympathetic. 
Smedley had done a full study of Dillon’s past life, from his 
dependent relationship with his mother to his fear of 
achievement in early adulthood, and was perfectly willing to 
discuss these issues with Dillon at great length. Smedley had 
a deep abiding empathy for the forces that had led Dillon to 
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exploit his special talents the way he had. Smedley was a 
saint. Smedley wanted to earn Dillon’s trust. 

Instead, Smedley was earning a place of honor at Ground 
Zero. Dillon rolled over and tried to ignore him. 

“Max.” Smedley’s voice repeated, calmly, politely, apolo- 
getically, and above all infuriatingly. “Please take a look at 
the observation room. I really do believe that you'll judge it 
well worth your attention.” 

Growling, thinking of Smedley reduced to component of 
vapor and ash, Dillon rolled off his cot and stumbled toward 
the transparent wall of his cube. Across the still water, the 
observation panel was open, There were several figures 
lined up at the windows, all sitting except for Smedley, who 
was standing. As always, it took Dillon’s eyes a second or 
two to adjust for the special difficulties of sccing detail 
through clear water—and then he frowned, aware that some- 
thing was wrong. 

Doctors Edelman, Hirsch, Rondee, and Gresh were all 
lined up at the window in the seats they always took when 
interrogating him—but instead of fixing him with their cold 
measuring stares, as usual, they were slumped in their 
chairs, their eyes closed, their chins flush against their 
chests. The one exception, Dr. Smedley, was wide awake and 
tied to his chair. His eyes were racing, his forehead shining 
with sweat, his mouth firmly gagged. Another Smedley, ab- 
solutely identical to the first, stood behind that one, grinning 
nastily. “There’s no need to ask, my old friend. The others 
are all dead. I just reserved the one you hated most for you.” 

Dillon narrowed his eyes, frowned, and _ said, 
“Smerdyakov? Is that you?” 

“Precisely.” The standing version of Smedley blurred, 
grew gray and indistinct, then reformed into a familiar 
white-masked figure in khaki pants and trenchcoat. 

Dillon almost jumped up and down with renewed hope. 
“I don’t believe it. Smerdyakov, you old rubber-faced repro- 
bate, I never expected to see you here!” 
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Wearing the white mask that seemed to be the closest 
thing he had to a real face, Smerdyakov was incapable of a 
broad smile—but he seemed to smirk nevertheless. “Of 
course not. There are no homeless men to suspect.” 

“Huh?” 

“Private joke,” Smerdyakov said. “Would you be inter- 
ested in a little proposition?” 

“Id be interested in anything that got me out of here.” 

“Oh, that much is no problem. Your jailers made sure 
there were ways to get to you if they had to. From this con- 
sole, I can drain this pool and shatter the seal on that cube in 
a matter of seconds. And once I do that, you can burn a 
swath through the rest of this facility’s security. "Il be happy 
to give you the opportunity just on general principle. But 
you're far more powerful than you used to be, Max, and not 
as strongly motivated to listen to your old friends. So I ask 
you this politely: in exchange for an early release, and a 
fifty-thousand-dollar cash retainer, would you be willing to 
move into my safehouse and stay out of trouble long enough 
for me to assemble the rest of the Six?” 

“You? Not Octavius?” 

“We are actually hoping to hire Octavius. But no, this 
time, we have another patron entirely. An extremely wealthy 
and very generous patron, who just happens to hate Spider- 
Man almost as much as we do. Are you interested?” 

Dillon flashed a sardonic grin. “Yeah. You might say I’m 
all charged up about it.” 


Mary Jane Watson-Parker was not always present when her 
husband fought his wars. Most of the time, she wasn’t even 
in the same neighborhood. She usually heard about his bat- 
tles when he told her about them. In fact, there had been a 
couple of occasions, too insane to even think about, when 
he'd come home after an hour or a day or even a week of un- 
expected absence and sheepishly announced that he'd just 
come back from some other planet entirely. But life as Mrs. 
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Spider-Man meant that she'd personally witnessed his bat- 
tles far more frequently than most—and the aftermath, for 
her, was always the same: a delayed reaction that first man- 
ifested itself by draining all the strength from her knees. 

She was not alone, of course. 

Even unaffected by the explosion that had collapsed the 
ceiling of the chapel, the foyer of the funeral home still 
looked like triage in an emergency room ona busy Saturday 
night. Some of the mourners had fled not only the building 
but the neighborhood. Mary Jane wouldn’t have been sur- 
prised to find that they were already purchasing airplane 
tickets, to put as much space between themselves and the 
nightmarish scene they'd left behind. But once the firefight- 
ers had determined that there was no immediate risk of col- 
lapse or combustion, and the smoke had been cleared 
enough to make the interior of the building no more than un- 
pleasantly rank, the police had ushered the remaining wit- 
nesses back into the building, which may not have made the 
greatest therapeutic sense but at least kept them away from 
the news photographers smelling blood outside. Most of 
those who hadn’t been cleared to leave yet were gathered 
around in silent clusters, too emotionally exhausted to work 
up a protest as the rescue crew just a few short feet away 
searched for survivors in the partially collapsed chapel. 

Wherever Mary Jane looked, she saw the physically and 
emotionally wounded. Stanislaus Posselvich was sitting on 
the floor in the corner, pressing a bloodied handkerchief 
against the gash in his forehead, watching as two paramedics 
loaded a man seriously trampled in the confusion onto a gur- 
ney. Arnold Sibert, who looked sooty and smudged but oth- 
erwise unhurt, was standing by grimly as another paramedic 
tended to the cuts on Angelique Johnson’s right arm. Morri- 
son Cord, the Broadway actor, was actually trembling. Two 
of the action heroes, not nearly as invulnerable as the char- 
acters they played on screen, were sitting on a couch, so pale 
and drawn that they seemed bled. As for Monique—who 
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was entitled to call herself anything she wanted, but whom 
Mary Jane now decided to henceforth and forever call by her 
hated birth name. Myrna—she was on the other side of the 
room, loudly entertaining a detective with a statement that 
blamed everything on her crazed, lovelorn stalker, Spider- 
Man. 

Mary Jane looked away from her, and turned her atten- 
tion to Cameron Forrester, the vice president in charge of 
production at McKenzie Studios, who was actually, unbe- 
lievably, toying with a cigar as he impatiently waited for the 
police to get around to taking a statement from him. For- 
rester was paying almost no attention to his wife, who was 
sobbing on a couch only a few short feet away, but he was 
deep in whispered conversation with the sandy-haired flack 
at his side. Mary Jane was so desperate for distraction from 
worrying about Peter that she actually wished she knew 
what Forrester was saying. 


“Seven,” Forrester hissed. “That’s how many productions I 
got filming in Manhattan right now. Two of them our tent- 
poles for next summer. They’re already over budget. We 
can’t afford to let this fruitcake turn them into the next Wa- 
terworld.” 

His personal assistant, a loathesomely obsequious young 
man who was so inhumanly efficient at handling details that 
he'd forever torpedoed any chance of being promoted to a 
position of higher authority, whispered back: “That might 
not be such a bad thing, sir. Mr. McKenzie loved Water- 
world.” 

Forrester scowled. God save him from detail men. “Yeah, 
well, McKenzie’s an absentee landlord. He pays the bills and 
takes the profits but doesn’t make the decisions. Stay with 
me, stupid. The point is, we can’t afford to let this nutjob dis- 
rupt our productions. Paying him off is a legitimate business 
expense. How much is two percent?” 
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“This year?” His assistant performed a little mental cal- 
culation. “Almost eight million dollars. Give or take.” 

“That’s not too bad,” Forrester allowed. He was already 
thinking of ways to turn it to studio advantage. He had ac- 
countants who could find ways to bill that amount to each of 
his productions simultaneously—thus inflating their budgets 
and making it that much harder for any one of them to show 
a profit. He could even use it as an excuse to cancel a pro- 
ject initiated by his predecessor: a low-budget horror film, 
based on a collection of stories by an obscure cult author, 
about supernatural doings at an adult theater in Times 
Square. That particular project had hit written all over it, and 
Forrester, like most studio chiefs, lived in fear of allowing 
anything begun by his ousted corporate ancestors to eclipse 
the gloriousness of his own personal triumphs. 

For a heartbeat, until his assistant reminded him where he 
was—a rare moment of impudence that would cost the kid 
no small amount of personal abuse later—Forrester actually 
broke out in a wide grin. If this little blackmail scheme al- 
lowed him to hide his profits and torpedo his rivals at the 
same time, then being targeted by Mysterio might turn out 
to be the best thing that ever happened to him. 


Dieter Lawford, who'd escaped the mayhem with nothing 
more than an unsightful rip across the right sleeve of his 
Pierre Cardin suit, had an entirely different reaction: scorn. 
And he was pleased to share it at length with anybody un- 
lucky enough to be within listening distance. 

“Beck?” he sneered. “He’s no big deal. I knew him back 
in the old days, when he was just another putz scrambling 
for work like the rest of them. Even worked with him once 
or twice. He was one of those guys who was proud he 
couldn’t pay the rent because he thought he was an artiste~ 
thought he'd end up a big-name director with his star on the 
walk of fame. It’s like, you know, those guys behind the 
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counter in CD stores who think they’re rock stars? He was 
like that. Only he was a jerk who thought he was Hitchcock.” 

The lady detective taking his statement, who was not 
nearly as fascinated by Lawford’s insights as she was with 
the complete self-absorption behind them, said, “From what 
[ hear, he gave a pretty spectacular special effects demon- 
stration today.” 

Lawford made a gutteral noise. “So what? So he made a 
score or two, and can afford better equipment? Puh-leeze 
I’m telling you, I knew the guy. He was a no-talent then, and 
he’s an even bigger no-talent now. Like, how many times has 
that Spider-Man freak—-nobody’s nomination for Rocket 
Scientist—-sent him to prison so far? Six? Seven? More? You 
mark my word: cratch Beck, and you'll find nothing but 
another no-name wannabe who’s all upset at everybody be- 
cause he didn’t have the stuff. And I’m not scared of 
wannabes.” 

“You ought to be,” the lady detective cautioned. “A 
wannabe got John Lennon.” 

Lawford acknowledged the point with a nod. eae And 
that was a real shame. But John Lennon wasn’t pac! ” He 
grinned, displaying teeth that still looked good whens cine- 
matically enlarged to five hundred times their natural size. 
“I got me a carry permit. And if Mysterio comes after me, 
I’m shooting back.” 


Angelique Johnson winced with every fresh wound she saw, 
refusing to distinguish between them on the basis of sever- 
ity; the cuts and bruises and bloody noses were all in their 
own way as terrible as the broken bones, the concussions, 
the smoke inhalations and the chest pains. They were all 
equally horrible, in her view—not only because they were 
all equally needless, but because they were all ripple-effects 
of the same madness that had just two days earlier claimed 
the life of her father. It was impossible to look at any of them 
without thinking that Quentin Beck had wanted this to hap- 
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pen to them, had in his hatred preferred them endangered in- 
stead of safe, wounded instead of unharmed, terrorized in- 
stead of left alone. And in her poor father’s case, craving 
death instead of being happy to be alive. The thought that 
somebody might actually carry around enough hate to make 
that kind of judgement about another human being was so 
alien to her that she could not force her mind to encompass 
it. She winced at a fresh stab of pain from the crusted cuts 
in her upper arm, and turned toward Arnold Sibert, who had 
not left her side since rescuing her from the animatronic 
mockery of her father, his mouth fixed in a grimace that did 
not look even remotely at home on his soft and rounded 
face. 

“You know the worst part of it?” she murmured. “The 
worst is that nobody’s going to remember my dad for the 
kind of man he was. Nobody’s going to remember him for 
the movies he made. They're just going to remember him for 
the way he died—and the things that happened at his fu- 
neral. They’re going to remember him as a sick joke.” 

“That’s not true,” Sibert said, with absolute certainty. 

Angelique’s eyes blurred. She rubbed away the tears and 
said, ‘Please don’t tell me that some movie he made changed 
your life. I don’t think I could stand it?” 

“I wasn’t going to,” Sibert said. He took off his wire-rim 
eyeglasses, rubbed a smudge with a handkerchief from his 
jacket pocket, and looked utterly unperturbed as one of the 
lenses popped out and tumbled to the debris-strewn floor at 
his feet. He made no attempt to pick it up, merely peered 
through the suddenly emptied frame as if the view through 
there provided a clarity he’d always lacked. Then, suddenly 
seeming to notice that Angelique was still looking at him, he 
said, “Look, I’m not really in the business. I don’t make 
movies, I write about them. But I’ve met a lot of the people. 
and heard a lot of the gossip—and I can tell you, without any 
fear of exaggeration, that until today, I never met a sing): 
person who ever had anything bad to say about your fathe’ 
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Angelique’s vision blurred. She blinked to clear her eyes 
and said, “Yeah, well—you never met my mom.” 

And, unbelievably, Sibert smiled. “Nice try. But I come 
from divorced parents, too—and I happen to know that 
bashing your ex is the national sport. In some quarters, it’s 
practically required. Tell me this much. Were you with her 
when she heard the news?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did she cry?” 

‘There went her vision again. “Y-yes.” 

“Trust that.” Sibert said. “Nobody who knew your dad is 
going to remember him as a joke.” 


Mary Jane was still sitting quietly by herself, trying not to 
think of Peter lying crushed beneath tons of rubble, when 
she realized that Willy Marks had decided to join her. He 
had been watching her from across the room for quite some 
time, tilting his head first one way, then the other, just like 
dogs do when fascinated by something too far above the an- 
alytical capacity of the canine mind. Whatever he got out of 
this appraisal was ultimately enough to bring him over de- 
spite the knee sprain that had left him with an uneven lurch 
instead of a normal walk. He limped across the room, 
stopped at the couch where Mary Jane sat, used his right 
palm to support himself against the armrest, and spoke in a 
voice much hoarser than usual. “Have they found your miss- 
ing hubbie yet?” 

Mary Jane shook her head. “They think—he was still in 
the chapel when the bomb went off.” 

“So were halfa dozen other people,” Marks said, “and the 
paramedics have brought them all out alive. Protected by 
web-hammocks, they tell me. Spider-Man made sure they 
weren’t hurt, he probably did the same for, uh. . .” 

“Peter,” Mary Jane said. 

“Right. Sorry. I’m usually much better at names than 
that, but you'll forgive me if I’m not exactly working at my 
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peak right now. In the meantime . . ”’ He hesitated, allowing 
Mary Jane the rare spectacle of a movie producer actually 
humbled by circumstance. “Look. This isn’t the time or the 
place. You have other, more important things to worry about. 
But I was very impressed by the way you handled yourself 
in there—not only when you saved my life, but also by your 
calm and your absolute refusal to panic. You have one hell of 
a presence, lady. And when you find your husband, as I’m 
certain you will, I want you to tell him, for me, that I sure as 
hell hope he appreciates you.” 

Mary Jane was genuinely touched. “Thank you.” 

Marks took her hand, held it between both of his own, 
and shook it gravely. ““You need to know,” he said. “I’ll be 
calling. Not today. But soon. lll be calling.” 


Landon Defresne brushed a strand of his trademark long 
greasy hair away from his face and thought of explosions. 

He loved explosions. Explosions, as far as he was con- 
cerned, had everything. They were great fiery blobs of color 
and noise, that inhabited a film screen like few other things 
could. A good explosion in the right place was more than 
dramatic punctuation. It was more than a kneejerk stimula- 
tion for the hairsbreadth attention span of the American pub- 
lic. It was even more than spectacle. It was Story, boiled 
down to its most primal basic component, and rendering 
such ancient tools as Dialogue, Characterization, Plot, and 
Subtext as ridiculously irrelevant as sunscreen on a penguin 

Sunscreen on a penguin was his favorite simile. He'd 
picked it up out of a spec script submitted by some film stu- 
dent from Ithaca College. Defresne paid the kid off, put the 
script on a shelf, and worked the phrase, the only part of the 
foul thing that he really liked, into all of his movies and al- 
most all of his interviews. It spoke to him almost as much as 
explosions did. 

He didn’t know where this thought was going. He didn’t 
care. He was still high off that great scene in the chapel. 
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Yeah, it had been pretty awful, actually being there with real 
violence happening, but that explosion at the end had been 
the absolute best. Imagine that. An explosion at a funeral. 
He would have to do that sometime. After all, two movies 
ago, in one of his rare directorial forays into romantic com- 
edy, he’d blown up a wedding. 

He sniffed hard, rubbed the irritated mucus membranes at 
the tip of his nose, and thought distant thoughts of the ex- 
plosion sequence he had scheduled for later on in the week. 
That would be nice. Yes. That would be nice indeed 


Mary Jane spotted Peter before he spotted her. 

He’d come in from the street, in the company of a uni 
formed police officer who stayed very close to him as he 
searched for her in the increasingly chaotic antechamber. 
His jacket was ripped in some places and burned in other: 
his hair was sooty and standing up on end; his cheeks were 
smeared with the black grease that comes when dirt is di- 
luted by enough sweat. Mary Jane could see why he was 
being escorted: though few of those who'd escaped the 
chapel looked kempt, Peter looked like a crazed street per- 
son who’ slept in those clothes for the past two weeks run- 
ning. But he was Peter, all right—and as always, he moved 
with all the reluctant grace of an Olympic gymnast trying to 
persuade the world he was clumsy. 

As always, on those frequent occasions when only his 
reappearance proved that he was still alive, the relief was 
feeling a great weight taken off her chest. She cried out hi 
name. 

He turned and spotted her. “Mary Jane!” 

They ran into cach other’s arms, and hugged, with the fer- 
vent néed of two people who at that moment needed to hold 
on to each other more than they needed to do anything else. 
Mary Jane needed it because she was never able to escape 
the awful knowledge that she might someday have to face 
the morning when he wouldn’t be swinging home; he 
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needed it because being able to climb walls, bench-press 
buses, and leap three stories straight up did not stop him 
from craving the extra added strength her presence gave 
him. 

The patrolman watching their embrace tipped his cap fur- 
ther back on his head. “Huh. I guess he wasn’t kidding. You 
two really do know each other 

Mary Jane blinked, rubbed her eyes, and smiled. “Yeah. 
Thanks.” She slapped Peter on the shoulder. “I was worried 
sick! Where were you?” 

“Found him in the alley out back.” said the patrolman. 

“That's about it,” Peter said, resting his smudged forehead 
against Mary Jane’s—noting, when he looked up again, that 
he’d just generously shared the dirt. “I must have been 
stunned silly by that explosion. When I woke up I was on the 
other side of the collapsed ceiling, and had to find another 
way out.” 

“He was shimmying out a window when I spotted him,” 
the patrolman said. “When he said he was part of the funeral 
party, I wasn’t exactly inclined to believe him. He looked 
suspicious as hell.” 

“Not suspicious.” Peter said. “Just dazed and confused.” 

“Yeah. I see that now. Hope I didn’t give you too much 
trouble, sir.” 

Peter looked around at the detectives, the paramedics, the 
shellshocked witnesses, and the wounded. “Compared to 
what?” 

“Good point,” the patrolman said. He tipped his hat to 
Mary Jane, said, “Ma’am," and went back outside, probably 
to rejoin his fellow officers working crowd control. 

Peter's relief once he left was so palpable that Mary Jane 
leaned in close and whispered: “All right. Where were you 
really?” 

“Exactly where I said,” he whispered back. “Except I was 
under the rubble, not on the other side of it. Had to dig my- 
self out, then go back and dig out my civvies.” 
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Mary Jane understood immediately. It would have been 
very bad for the boys in blue to find an abandoned suit with 
identification belonging to Peter Parker buried beneath the 
wreckage of a battle known to involve Spider-Man. Bad as 
in saying goodbye to the secret identity. Bad as in having to 
change their names and move to Pitcairn Island in order to 
avoid daily reprisals from all the people Spidey had incon- 
venienced over the years. Bad as in, even that probably not 
being enough. Spider-Man’s enemies had a horribly long 
reach. She shivered. “I’m surprised they’re not shredded.” 

“The pants are being held together by web-fluid. If I don’t 
get home before it dissolves, this little funeral is going to see 
more of me than anybody but you and our doctor should 
ever be allowed to be see.” 

She winced. And it was such a new suit, too. “What about 
Mysterio?” 

“He got away.” 

She cursed with feeling 

“Well put.” He kissed her again, met her eyes, and with 
only the slightest hesitation, said the words she knew had to 
come next. “You do realize that I’m going to have to put in 
a lot of—overtime the next few days. I won‘t be home 
much.” 

“I know,” she whispered. 

“You don’t mind?” 

“Of course I mind. I mind every time you're out there, 
dealing with homicidal crazies. | always mind having to 
worry about you every second. You know that. But I also 
know you have to do this. And—” She hesitated. “This time, 
Peter, I need you to.” 

It could not have come as much of'a shock to him. After 
all, she’d told him how she felt about Brick Johnson. Myste- 
rio had not only tortured and murdered the man, but mocked 
his death and desecrated the funeral. That made this one 
very personal, not only for Mary Jane but for everybody else 
who'd ever had any genuine feelings for the victim. None of 
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them would feel at all good about the world until Mysterio 
was taken down. Peter, who'd lost all too many people to vi- 
olence over the past few years, understood the feeling in a 
way that few people could. No doubt he would have been 
surprised if she felt any other way. 

But she still had to say it. And so she placed one palm on 
each of his shoulders, leaned in close, and whispered, “I 
want you to be careful. I want you to come back unhurt. But 
I also want you to do something else for me. Please.” 

“Anything,” Peter said. 

Her eyes flashed righteous anger. “‘When you finally take 
piece of garbage down—1 want you to give him one for 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Daily Bugle when the staffers wondered why J. Jonah Jame- 

son bothered to have two offices. After all, he didn’t spend 
all that much time even in the smaller one conveniently adja- 
cent to the City Room; he was too busy stomping about the 
maze of desks and cubicles like some journalistic Pac-Man, 
haranguing his reporters, micromanaging crises, and making 
sure that the atmospheric reek of cigar smoke was evenly dis- 
tributed throughout every corner of the building. Why would J. 
Jonah Jameson need an extra office on the top floor, when he 
could barely sit still as it was? 

The answer, of course, was that J. Jonah Jameson was 
more than just the former editor-in-chief who couldn’t quite 
give up the job he'd held for decades; he was also the pub- 
lisher. This meant that he was also a prominent businessman 
who occasionally needed to hold meetings with stockhold- 
ers, advertisers, and community leaders in opulent sur- 
roundings. The publisher’s office was wood-paneled, 
carpeted, equipped with color television, wet bar, and private 
washroom. There was a huge mahogany desk that violated 
pretty much every city fire code, a glass coffee table topped 
with a hardcover edition of historic Bugle front pages, and a 
pair of immaculate leather couches that may have looked 
great but still faced each other like the thrones of kings 
ready to go to war. 

Peter had only seen the office a few times. It was impos- 
sible to imagine Jameson being comfortable there. (Come to 
think of it, it was impossible to imagine Jameson being com- 
fortable anywhere. He probably gritted his teeth even in 
sleep.) But he’d be even more uncomfortable anyplace 
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where he’d be required to relax. He was a shirtsleeves pub- 
lisher, who clearly considered the controlled chaos of a 
newsroom, ten minutes before deadline, his true home—and 
he preferred to cram his staff meetings into the no-frills cube 
he preferred to inhabit. Jameson’s true office was an unpre- 
tentious room cramped with filing cabinets, pictures of him- 
self with various celebrities, headlines from editions that 
had been particularly near and dear to his heart, a cork bul- 
letin board that had once displayed a tattered and bloody 
mask of a presumed-dead Spider-Man, a smaller mahogany 
desk, and panoramic views on two sides: one of the news- 
room, so he could watch his employees try to waste his 
money, and one of the great city that had clearly always been 
one of the few things he unreservedly loved. 

Today, as usual during especially important strategy 
meetings, he’d lowered blinds over both views and filled the 
limited space with staff. He was the only one seated; the rest 
had to stand shoulder-to-shoulder, some in the doorway, just 
to fit. Robbie was there; so was his secretary Glory Grant, 
the rhyming but otherwise unrelated Betty Brant, Ben Urich, 
trainee reporter Billy Walters, Arnold Sibert, staff photogra- 
pher Angela Yin, and—showing up so late that he had to 
stand in the doorway—Peter himself. 

Jameson, who had been muttering something about the 
scandalously slow police response to today’s incident, glow- 
ered when he saw Peter in the doorway. ‘Parker. Aren’t you 
the one who made a big deal about not wanting to be part of 
this story?” 

“Uh huh,” Peter said. “But that was before it literally 
blew up in my face. Under the circumstances, I’ve changed 
my mind.” 

Joe Robertson tapped some fresh tobacco into his pipe 
bowl. “Good for you, son. Is Mary Jane all right?” 

Peter said, “She’s fine. Pretty upset, like everybody else 
who was there, but she got out with only a couple of bruises. 
I was probably more messed up than she was.” 
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J. Jonah Jameson’s head sank deeper into his narrow 
shoulders, swiveling from side to side to side to make sure 
both Joe Robertson and Peter Parker received the full force 
of his mighty exasperation. ‘‘That’s all very nice, Parker, but 
I'm not running an encounter group here. This is a newspa- 
per, with a deadline, and I want to know what we have and 
what we need to have. Brant?” 

“Essentially,” Betty said, “Peter and Mary Jane were very, 
very lucky.” She took out her notepad, flipped to a page 
about one-third of the way in, and spoke directly to Jonah. 
“Most of the injuries were minor, but four people were crit- 
ically injured in the panic, several others are being treated 
for burns and smoke inhalation, two people got wounded by 
automatic weapons fire, and one mourner in his early sev- 
enties—some TV director Johnson worked with about 
twenty years ago—-got sent to intensive care with severe 
chest pains. If some of these victims don’t make it, which is 
quite possible, then Mysterio officially becomes a spree 
killer—which is something he’s never been before.” 

Billy Walters shook his head. “Some funeral, It must have 
been like a war in there.” 

“It was,” Sibert grumbled. 

Jameson’s eyes flickered toward the movie critic, before 
he turned his attention back to Betty. “Do we have any idea 
how he managed it?” 

Betty flipped a page on her notepad. “Yeah. Special effects 
experts are working in close proximity with the bomb squad to 
pick through what’s left of the room. There's some stuff they 
haven't figured out yet, but they say it’s all pretty self-explana- 
tory. The smoke that he pumped through the vents provided 
more than just general confusion —it was just opaque enough 
to serve as a screen for the holographic projectors in the walls. 
There were also squibs planted everywhere to simulate gun- 
fire, and just enough tripwires and automatic gunners to make 
some of the rounds strike home. There was also a lot of as- 
sorted other gadgetry, hidden here and there, designed to back 
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up his other illusions in other ways—the whip that scized Spi 
der-Man from behind, for instance. Even the coffin was gim- 
micked with an internal turntable that replaced the departed 
with an animatronic double.” 

Urich coughed into his hand. “It must have cost him a 
fortune.” 

“And taken weeks to set up,’ Jameson added with a 
glower. 

“Probably. But he had as much time as he needed. The 
Hoffman Brothers Funeral Home owns the small private 
cemetery where Johnson’s mother and father are buried, out 
on the Island, and his will specified that any funeral arrange- 
ments for him be made through them. The chapel was last 
renovated about seven months ago, which is probably when 
Mysterio installed his improvements.” 

“Seven months,” Urich muttered. “Talk about premedita- 
ny” 

Joe Robertson’s pipe emitted a plume of thick white 
smoke. “Not surprising. As I understand it, that’s always 
been Mysterio’s major limitation as a super-villain. He’s a 
special effects man. A very talented one, obviously—but 
still a special effects man. He can't just show up and wreak 
havoc. He has to carefully set up most of his illusions in ad- 
vance, and that takes time.” 

“Which brings up the point,” Ben Urich said, contribut- 
ing to the generally poor air quality by lighting a cigarette of 
his own, “why does Mysterio even bother targeting any- 
body? After all, a guy like him, who can do the things he can 
do, wouldn't he be able to make a lot more money just work- 
ing for the movies?” 

Peter, in his best Maxwell Smart imitation, said, “Ahhhh. 
If only he used his talents for showbiz instead of evil.” 

Several people chuckled at that; they all stopped as soon 
as they realized that Jameson was not laughing at all. 

“Parker,” he snarled, “if you don’t have anything intelli- 
gent to contribute, I'd appreciate it if you just keep your 
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mouth shut. Urich made a good point, though. Sibert, if you 
don’t mind actually working for a living for the second time 
in one week, maybe you can account for it.” 

If Sibert was offended by Jameson’s putdown, he didn’t 
show it. Instead, he just took off his glasses, rubbed the 
bridge of his nose, and said, “It’s not difficult, I suppose. 
Given his capabilities, if Quentin Beck were in the business 
now, with both action and science fiction films more popular 
than they’ve ever been before, he’d be one of the most 
sought-after talents in the business. Unfortunately. when he 
started, that kind of movie wasn’t nearly as hot. The major 
studios didn’t have nearly enough special effects work to 
keep all the qualified people gainfully employed. Although 
he did work on some prestige productions, early in his career, 
he got most of his jobs from the bargain basement producers 
who weren’t able to give him enough of a budget to show 
what he was really capable of. He made what used to be 
alled B-movies and what now gets called direct-to-video. 
He had to do a lot of stunt work just to make ends meet— 
something that a qualified special effects man would never 
have to do now. The only difference is that now, when his tal- 
ents would otherwise be worth millions to him, he’s so 
widely known as a super-villain that nobody in the business 
would ever want anything to do with him.” 

Betty nodded. “Which probably has a lot to do with his 
resentment toward the movie industry—but still doesn’t ex- 
plain why he picked on Brick Johnson in particular.” 

Jameson glowered. “Why not Johnson? The man was a 
superstar, after all. A born target for a crazy.” 

“Except that I don’t believe that for a second,” Sibert 
said. He hesitated, saw that everybody in the room was sud- 
denly giving him their full attention, flushed, hesitated just 
long enough to collect his thoughts, and said, “Because 
Johnson wasn’t a superstar. Not in the accurate sense of the 
term. A superstar’s somebody like Elvis Presley, or Marilyn 
Monroe, or Sean Connery. Somebody who inspires obses- 
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sion in the public, who can make even a bad movie a hit just 
because they’re in it. Johnson wasn’t in that league. Oh, he 
was a good actor, and a well-known actor. and people liked 
him enough to keep him a big name for over thirty years— 
but that’s being a star, not a superstar. It’s not being a na- 
tional phenomenon. And Johnson was no phenomenon. Not 
now, even if he ever was. There are right now at least two 
dozen actors and actresses who are much hotter than he ever 
was, and while I wouldn’t wish Mysterio on the majority of 
those, I can’t for the life of me figure out any special reason 
for him to choose Johnson in particular as his great demon- 
stration.” 

“Opportunity?” Ben Urich supposed. “Random chance?” 

“Maybe he knew the guy,” Peter said. “From when he was 
in the business.” 

“Oh, I’m sure we could prove he did,” Sibert agreed. “But 
Beck worked on dozens of movies. He must have known 
hundreds of people, from actors to studio execs, many of 
whom are still active in the business. Why did he pick on 
Brick Johnson in particular?” 

There was a general silence at that, which lasted all of 
five seconds before J. Jonah Jameson rose, his eyes burning 
almost as hot as the ember at the tip of his cigar. ““That’s the 
big inconvenient thing about the newspaper business, peo- 
ple. You can sit and run your mouths as much as you want, 
but you can’t print a thing unless you go out and get the 
story. Robbie?” 

Joe Robertson nodded. Now that Jameson had set the 
agenda, it was his job to dole out the assignments. “Right. 
Ben, do you think you'll be free to work the police on this 
one?” 

Ben Urich shook his head. “Sorry, Robbie. They’re start- 
ing in on the defense witnesses in Tyler Stewart's trial today. 
Can’t miss that.” 

“Figured as much. Okay, that’s priority too, you stay on 
that one. Betty, you have the police beat. Keep on the foren- 
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sics, find out what they’re doing to track down Beck. As for 
you, Arnold, you’ve obviously got some good ideas about 
this—see if you can break down the doors at the studios, get 
some quotes, find out what our celeb friends are doing in 
terms of added security.” 

Sibert, whose job usually consisted of sitting in one plush 
seat after another, taking notes on the succession of images 
flashed on wide screens, seemed a little dumbfounded to 
suddenly find himself in the middle of hard news, but he 
nodded anyway. The grim determination even showed on his 
face, and though it didn’t really look at home there, it was 
clearly heartfelt, to a degree that clearly surprised him. 

Peter couldn’t help hearing the inner voice of Spider- 
Man, noting this with no irony whatsover. Wow. Mysterio's 
in real trouble now. He's got a critic after him. 

Robertson looked at him and Angela next. “As for you 
two, I want you both to start haunting big-budget produc- 
tions filming in and around Manhattan. I know you can’t be 
everywhere, but if either of you happens to be on-site for an- 
other incident, I want pictures.” 

“Got it,” Angela said. 

Peter asked, “Anything else?” 

“Yes,” Jameson said. He looked at Peter. “I want a Spider- 
Man shot. Something we haven’t used yet. Something taken 
at night, that makes him look like the creep he is. I refuse to 
believe his involvement in this scam is coincidental. He and 
Mysterio must have had the whole fight set up beforehand— 
and I want to push that theory on the front page.” 

The assembled staffers, who were all used to Jonah, nod- 
ded sagely as if this made perfect sense. To their credit, it 
was clear from their eyes that they knew it didn’t. 

Of course, Peter thought, the problem with that theory is 
that Mysterio s the same guy who & tried to kill me time and 
time again, who I have sent to prison time and time again. 
Even if I was the criminal you claim, it’s impossible for any- 
body but you to believe that Mysterio and I would ever be 
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partners for any reason. And besides, you old know-nothing 
blowhard, if you publish that editorial, you should run it 
alongside the old one where vou acclaimed Mysterio as a 
hero for promising to bring me to justice—for robberies you 
later found out he had committed. 

1 oughta publish a coffee-table book of all the times 
you ve been wrong. But not even the Hulk would ever be able 
to lift it. 

Peter would have loved to be able to say all that out loud. 

Instead, he simply grinned. “You got it, Jonah.” 


Mary Jane was putting the photographs of Peter’s parents 
back in the manila envelope where she’d found them—long 
experience having taught her that when Spidcy-crises 
Joomed her husband didn’t have the time or the patience for 
anything else—when the phone rang. It would have been 
nice to expect Peter, calling to announce that Mysterio was 
tightly wrapped in a web-cocoon just deposited on the 
mayor’s desk, and that he’d be home in time for an early sup- 
per after all. She honestly didn’t expect that, of course. She'd 
been married to him long enough to know how long these 
things lasted. But she was still allowed to hope. 

As it turned out, it wasn’t Peter at all. It was the producer, 
Willy Marks. 

“I didn’t expect to hear from you quite so soon,” she said. 

“Well,” he said, with amusement, “for what it’s worth, I 
didn’t expect to be calling you quite so soon. I didn’t think 
Yd be in touch until February. How are you bearing up?” 

“Fine,” she allowed. “Mostly I keep fantasizing about 
giving that Mysterio creep a right to the jaw.” 

“Ha. I’m afraid you'd have to wait in line. I'd like to give 
him a few painful kicks myself. Listen, you may be aware 
that we’re deep in preproduction for Fatal Action 4?” 

She sat up a little straighter, mentally slapping herself for 
being so slow on the uptake. What with everything else that 
had been going on, she'd almost completely forgotten that 
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Willy Marks was more than just a man with whom she'd 
shared some scary moments at a crime scene—he was also 
the producer tasked with deciding what happened next to her 
on-again, off-again acting career. She said, “Yes. I was also 
aware that you were trying to decide whether you wanted me 
to reprise Emma Steel.” 

“We weren’t planning on it, frankly: 

“Oh.” Then why did you call? 

“As it happens, you were so magnificent at that funeral 
that we changed our minds. And we want you to show some 
of that fire in our next installment.” 

Mary Jane hated having to point out the obvious. “Mr. 
Marks, what happened at the funeral was a gut-level reaction 
to a crisis. What happens on a movie set is acting. They’re 
not even remotely the same thing.” 

“Bull,” Marks said genially. “You acted like an old hand 
in dealing with people like Mysterio. You gave panicking 
people the voice of reason. It was a brilliant performance, 
and one that was desperately needed.” 

She honestly tried to think of the proper way to respond 
to that, but failed. It was one of the occupational hazards of 
being Spider-Man’s wife; every once in a while somebody 
inadvertently pushed your nose in the fact that, in a way, you 
had a secret identity too. She searched for something mod- 
est to say. “Mr. Marks—” 

“The thing is, this. Like I said, we weren't going to even 
think of shooting this puppy until February. We couldn’t get 
a soundstage reserved until then anyway. But then Mystcrio 
came along, and all of a sudden major productions are being 
suspended and postponed all over the place. One of them 
was set to start filming in three days, on a soundstage we 
were scheduled to use next. The studio’s so desperate to keep 
those facilities active that they offered us a fifty percent 
price break just to move up the production to three days 
from now. And when we were able to use their desperation 
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to finagle a better distribution deal 
leapt at the opportunity. Are you free? 

‘This was going way too fast for Mary Jane. ““You want me 
to start filming in three days? With no script?” 

“We have a couple of the action scenes blocked out, we'll 
get those in the can while we're still waiting for the rest of 
the pages.” 

“Aren’t you worried about Mystcrio?” 

“Now that,” Marks said, “is a reasonable question. But 
the answer is no. In the first case, much as it disgusts me, 
our distributor is already talking about paying Beck’s blood 
money. In the second place, Dieter Lawford or not, we're a 
small independent production, with a tiny budget, and I 
can’t imagine Mysterio going after us when a behemoth tar- 
get like Landon Defresne’s latest budget-buster is in town. In 
the third place, we will be taking extreme security precau- 
tions. And in the fourth place—I am up to four, right? God, 
I’m losing brain cells faster than I’m losing hair—in the 
fourth place, you don’t move out of New York because 
somebody you know got mugged, you don’t stop getting on 
airplanes because they crash every once in a while, and you 
can’t put your whole world on hold just because you've been 
threatened by some nutcase on a power trip. Capisce?” 

Mary Jane, who had all too frequently needed to put that 
final principle into practice, smiled. “Capisce.” 

“So,” Marks said. “Can I expect you on the set?” 


. Iet’s just say we 


Everybody's heard the story of the lawyer who keeps an 
aquarium filled with miniature sharks. It might even be true; 
after all, lawyers do like to think of themselves as sleek and 
ruthless and predatory almost as much as they like to partic- 
ipate in all the jokes poking fun at that image. 

Cameron Forrester wasn’t a lawyer. He was a studio ex- 
ecutive. 

And many people found it appropriate that he kept an oc- 
topus. 
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A rather voluminous Pacific specimen, of the species oc- 
topus apollyon, captured as a hatchling off Puget Sound in 
Washington State, it weighed one hundred and ten pounds 
and was twenty feet in diameter. An inexplicable gift from 
Leonard McKenzie, the owner, founder, and still chairman 
of the board of McKenzie Studios, who had always pos- 
sessed a tiresome mania for oceanic species, it might have 
been meant as a metaphor along the lines of the sharks in the 
lawyer's office. Its grasping arms, fearsome reputation, and 
tendency to shoot large clouds of ink when frightened (not 
to mention its soft head) made it the perfect spiritual symbol 
for the office of a major studio chief like Forrester. But de- 
spite the huge salt-water aquarium necessary to house it in 
comfort and dignity, which occupied one entire wall of For- 
rester’s palatial Madison Avenue office, it was, like most of 
its species, an uncommonly lazy beast that constantly curled 
up near the gravel floor of its habitat, blended in with the 
background, and dreamed invertebrate dreams. A gift, For- 
rester frequently thought, that would have been a lot more 
appropriate for a writer. 

Not that he would have ever said this to McKenzie, who 
was hard enough to deal with. Forrester had lost track of 
how many hours he’d spent on the phone with the man, 
pitching dream projects that McKenzie insisted on vetoing 
for his own idiosyncratic reasons. 

Tonight, thanks to time zone differences and a certain 
other transaction that obliged him to be in the office at mid- 
night, Forrester was still dealing with McKenzic’s whims at 
a quarter to twelve. There was more light coming from the 
octopus tank and the randomly lit windows of the office 
buildings across the avenue than from the single lamp For- 
rester had kept burning on his huge mahogany desk. As he 
paced in circles, frustration with the party on the other end 
of the cellular phone driving him to increasing heights of 
eloquence, his corpulent form seemed more and more an 
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imitation of a rogue planet travelling a circular route through 
a particularly hostile cosmos. 

Forrester’s voice was almost desperately friendly as he 
wheedled. “Yes, Lenny, I know ...I know... Come on, I 
know ... Would I suggest a thing if I wasn’t taking that into 
account? . . . No, of course not . . . ’mnot stupid . . . I know 
half the country hates him . . . Okay, not half, eighty-six per- 
cent. . . I know, I know, that’s a lot... Will you just Iet me 
get a word in edgewise here? ... All right, all right. Don’t 
you see, if people hate him, it’s just another way of saying 
they care? Hell, they cared enough to watch the trial for a 
year. . . No, it’s not old news. Listen to me. Don’t think of it 
as a trial, think of it as a coming attraction. The first studio 
to put him in a movie will have the blockbuster hit of the 
century! Even the people who hate him will have to run out 
and see it, just out of morbid curiosity . . . Put this guy in the 
right horror movie, and... All right, all right, horror’s a bit 
tasteless under the circumstances, we need a chick flick, 
we'll make it a romantic comedy Something like Sleep- 


less in Seattle with nudity .. . Yeah, yeah, now you got it . . . 
Abso-bloody-lutely ... And he’s not going to be hard to 
sign, because we all know he needs the money. . . . So what 


do you say, huh? Just give me the okay, and Ill have him 
signed for next summer's big event before you can say 
Irving Thalberg.” 

The next hesitation was a little longer than most. 

“What? The Jacques Cousteau project? Lenny, 1 know 
that's a favorite of yours, but we did some market testing on 
that, and today’s fifteen-to-twenty-fives don’t have the 
slightest idea who Jacques Cousteau was. Besides, scuba 
diving is boring unless you have sharks cating the actors. | 
really don’t think . . . All right, all right, if you insist, I"ll tell 
Mamet to write another draft... All right... All right... 
All right... But listen . . ” 

That was when he noticed something unusual happening 
at the closed double doors to the outer office. A blob of deep 
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black grew out of nowhere to punctuate the shadows that 
dominated the rest of the office. It was soft and liquid at the 
edges, billowing in a manner that suggested heat ripples ris- 
ing from a sidewalk in August. Focusing on the phenomenon 
was so difficult that Forrester could feel his eyes begin to 
tear. 

Special effects, Forrester thought. He spoke into the 
phone again. “Listen, Lenny, there’s a bit of a fire I have to 
put out here. Can we postpone the rest of this until tomor- 
row, noonish? . .. Noonish . . . Right . . . You're the best.” 

He clicked off just as the blob of darkness coalesced into 
the shape of a man. If Mysterio in full costume could truly 
be called a man. His cape billowed independently of any air 
currents in the room. The intricate patterns on his arms were 
made of some reflecting material that made parts of him 
seem transparent, other parts totally opaque. There were 
sparkles of light on his chest and little floating planets or- 
biting his helmet, testifying to a design that encompassed 
everything from rhinestones to holograms, all of which 
combined to form the illusion that he was more supernatural 
entity than human being. 

Once he took form, he marched into the room, hesitating 
as he passed the octopus tank. His face was hidden behind 
that helmet of his, so it was impossible to know what he was 
thinking—but his fascination as the cephalod flexed its 
many tentacles was still evident. He pressed his gloved 
hands against the glass; the octopus fastened its suction cups 
against the glass on the other side. He chuckled, and spoke 
in a bemused, conversational tone light-years away from the 
booming theatricality he’d used at Brick Johnson’s funeral. 
“A fine specimen,” he said. 

“So they tell me, Quentin.” Forrester, who had encoun- 
tered Beck a number of times in the old days, believed in 
using first names in negotiations. “I didn’t know you were 
interested in sea life.” 

“I'm not. But I do have an occasional business associate 
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with an affinity for his particular species. I find its pres- 
ence——familiar.” The costumed figure turned away from the 
huge aquarium, and glided across the carpeted floor, seem- 
ingly without moving his legs. “Your response to my e-mail 
indicates that you have agreed to pay my tribute.” 

“Five million dollars,” Forrester said. 

“According to my calculations of your operating ex- 
penses, you owe eight. 

This was Forrester’s estimate as well. He had moved the 
balance to his own personal account, so he could enjoy some 
interest before converting it to cash for payment to Myste- 
rio. He had done this before, with payrolls, royalty pay- 
ments, and even overhead, charging the interest to 
“overbudget” productions, to further eliminate any possibil- 
ity of anything ever produced at his studio from ever show- 
ing a profit. This way, he put money in his pocket, he kept 
the studio officially, if not actually, in the red, and he 
avoided both taxes and disbursements to writers and stars 
naive enough to take their percentage points net instead of 
gross. Forrester didn’t see any reason why a super-villain 
couldn’t be milked as well. Not that he intended on letting 
Mysterio know that. “On this short notice we could only 
come up with five. Don’t worry. We'll set up a payment plan 
and get the rest to you within thirty days.” 

Mysterio was silent for a long time. ‘*Where is it?” 

“It’s in the briefcase on my desk.” 

“Go to your desk and open it.” 

Forrester hustled to oblige. He tried to keep the spring out 
of his step as he rounded the corner, but did not entirely suc- 
ceed; he even smiled as he unlatched the briefcase, turning 
it around so Mysterio could see the treasures within 

“Five million dollars,” he said. 

The caped figure did not move for a moment. Then, the 
great circular helmet bobbed in a manner that might have 
been a shrug, and the room was filled with an amplified 
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voice that did not seem to come to him so much as every- 
where other than him. “You think that is enough to buy me?” 

“Hey, if it’s a problem, [ can get another million in a 
week. I’m flexible.” 

“You are a fool.” Mysterio said. “You are such a fool that 
you actually believe I have come here to take your money. 1 
have indeed taken the money of several other studio heads 
today——enough to already declare a profit on this little oper- 
ation of mine—but it is different with you, Forrester. The 
combined box office receipts of every movie ever made 
would not be enough to save you from the revenge I truly 
want.” 

The hatred in his voice was primal enough to turn 
Cameron’s spine to water. Cameron turned toward the doo 
and began to run, He was not a man known for speed, cithe: 
on his feet or with his corporate checkbook; few of his as- 
sociates would have expected the swiftness that his panic 
wrought. Facing a normal criminal, he might have actually 
made it to the door before his pursuers would have had time 
to react. 

But this time, he faced an enemy used to sparring with 
somebody much faster. 

And he barely cleared the desk before the open space be- 
tween himself and the door filled with smoke in the shape of 
a man. A blinding flash turned everything as white as the 
surface of the sun. Something struck him in the ribs and he 
fell back, gasping, unable to see or to breathe, lost in an af- 
terimage that turned his vision into bleeding purple lattice- 
work. 

As Forrester sank to his knees, Mysterio’s voice boomed 
down from above, like a voice from the gods. “You are a par- 
asite, Forrester. A hack who earns his riches by feeding on 
the dreams of artists. Every day you still breathe is a day that 
your betters are permitted to sink into failure and despair.” 

Forrester coughed. “What . . . don’t understand . . .” 

Two gloved hands came down, seized Forrester by his 
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lapels, and lifted him to his feet as if he weighed nothing at 
all. Forrester gasped as the purple afterimage that hid the 
rest of the world suddenly strobed, providing him with one 
instant of perfect vision: Mysterio’s helmet, no longer 
opaque, but completely transparent, offering him a view of 
the bitter, hate-faced face within. This was not the Quentin 
Beck that Forrester had known slightly, so many years be- 
fore—it was a Quentin Beck driven to the borderlands of 
madness by the weight of his bitterness and rage. 

“How can you not understand?” Mysterio shouted. “You 
knew my true name! You knew my true face! How can you 
face me without wanting to beg forgiveness for The Devil's 
Moon?” 

So many years had passed that it took Forrester several 
seconds to place the phrase. 

When he did, he knew that Mysterio was insane. 
Devils Moon?” he gasped. “Is that what this is about 

The purple strobed again. 

Forrester fell back against his chair, which rolled back- 
ward, rebounding against the wall. His heart beating hard 
enough to give him chest pains, the reptile half of his brain 
assuring him that Mysterio was gone and that he was alone, 
he peered through the throbbing purple afterimage that he 
possessed instead of vision and just barely discerned a shiny, 
cylindrical object, sitting on his desk, next to the untouched 
five million in the briefcase. 

He managed to stop hyperventilating just long enough to 
register that the cylindrical object was ticking 

One second later, he realized what that ticking meant. 

For him, there was no second after that. 


“The 
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city block. 

The glass was not so much shattered as rendered into 
gravel. Thousands of shards of glittering light flew outward 
in bubbles, swallowing the closest pedestrians whole. There 
were enough pieces left to pelt the cars parked at the curb 
and distribute hundreds of fragments the size of pebbles over 
all four lanes of traffic. Windshields also shattered from the 
concussion. One city bus that happened to be passing by at 
the moment was hit in its gas tank, which exploded with just 
enough force to drive it into the air, its rear end somersault- 
ing up and over the driver’s end, and landing with wholly 
undimished force atop a Ferrari, which it neatly mashed flat. 
Momentum carried the upside-down pileup another thirty 
feet through a red light into the next intersection, where it 
absorbed an additional five collisions from taxis that had 
been unfortunate enough to possess the right of way. 

The dozens of New Yorkers in the street at the time of the 
explosion lay sprawled across the icy sidewalks in heaps of 
two or three. Most looked dead or critically injured. A few 
rose to their feet, their clothes as torn as their flesh, clutch- 
ing arms that had become sodden, gore-soaked pieces of 
meat. Those who had voices, or throats to sound them with, 
screamed, crying out curses, prayers, and the names of loved 
ones. 

Sirens began to build in the distance. 

But it was not over. 

Five stories up, the gleaming black windows of the oppo- 
site office building shattered, raining debris toward the 
street. An elegant mahogany desk followed, tumbling at least 
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three times before splintering into a thousand pieces upon its 
arrival at street level. The desk had been propelled out that 
opening by the object that now improbably appeared in that 
window—the turret cannon of a fully functioning, World 
War II-era, army-issue Sherman tank. The tank was being 
driven across some unfortunate CEO’s office as the hapless 
security forces of that building fired round after round of 
completely useless revolver fire against its armor. The tank- 
shaped hole it had made through the various outer offices 
would have been clearly visible to anybody watching the 
scene from the windows of the building across the street; 
said observer might have also been able to pick up the terri- 
fied expressions on the faces of the secretaries and account 
executives who were peering around the corners of the dev- 
astation the tank had left behind on its fast-track path 
through the corporate command structure. It is just barely 
possible that some of them may have been smiling. 

In any event, the tank, which had been rolling parallel to 
the outer wall of the building at the moment it swung its tur- 
ret, now chose this worst of all possible moments to change 
course. The treads turned to face the shattered windows. The 
tank rolled on. Its treads inched out over open space. It 
teetered at the very edge, then tipped and went over, turning 
over twice as it plunged toward the street. 

A few straggling survivors chose that moment to look up. 
Spotting the impossible thing eclipsing the sky directly 
above their heads, they ran like hell, escaping the tank- 
shaped shadow on the sidewalk less than one second before 
the tank itself transformed the pavement into a crater. 

The sirens in the distance were louder now. 

But it was still not over. 

Thirty commando-types in jungle camouflage gear— 
which might have rendered them invisible in Vietnam, but 
made them ridiculously conspicuous on the streets of Man- 
hattan—poured from the shattered ground-level windows of 
the first building, their machine guns in hand. They were all 
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bulky, barrel-chested men, with identical bristly blond crew- 
cuts and piercing blue eyes, and they were all totally oblivi- 
ous to the battered and bloody citizens in their way. 
Innocents may have been fleeing all around them, but the 
commandos only had eyes for the crater the tank had made. 
They took up firing positions, aimed their machine guns at 
that spot, and waited. 

They did not have to wait for very long, because in less 
than two seconds the turret hatch sprang open, and a man 
even bulkier than the commandos across the street leapt out. 
a semiautomatic rifle in each hand. This man, unharmed by 
the five-story fall, was dressed in a red mesh muscle shirt 
and bright green pants. His face and upper arms were cov- 
ered with cuts and bruises, which may have rendered him 
glossy with blood, but did not seem to inconvenience him 
; certainly it didn’t impair his strength or agility enough 
to keep him from leaping from the hatch, rolling once when 
he hit street level, and jumping back to a standing position, 
with both of his rifles brought to bear. He even had time to 
shout, “Happy Birthday, Sven!” before he began firing. 

His first volley took out more than a dozen of the com- 
mandos before they even got it together enough to fire back. 
In this, their reaction time seemed appallingly slow. But it 
could not have been worse than their aim: for though the re- 
maining eighteen of them were all firing their weapons at 
the lone survivor of the tank, and though their thousands of 
rounds of expended fire did succeed in shattering every sin- 
gle piece of still-unbroken glass within fifty yards of their 
intended target, they did not succeed in inflicting so much as 
a single wound on the man in the red mesh shirt. There didn’t 
seem to be any reason for his seeming invulnerability, un- 
less it was the volume with which he shouted, 
“AAAAAAAAAAHHHHHHHH!” as bullets shattered 
glass directly behind him. In any event, the commandos 
made no attempt to evade his astonishingly accurate return 
fire; they just fired, missed, and died, their bullet-riddled 
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bodies joining the mess that all of this chaos had made of a 
sidewalk previously marked only by sheets of ice. 

When the last of his assailants was dead, the man in the 
red mesh shirt hurled his weapon away, lit a cigarette, and 
said something that probably made a whole lot of sense in 
context: “I never liked birthdays.” 

It should have been over then. 

But there was more to come. 

As two cop cars roared around the corner on two wheels 
apiece, their sirens wailing like warnings of imminent Ar- 
mageddon, they were met by the newest player on the scene: 
a gleaming black helicopter, whipping around the opposite 
end of the block at second-story altitude. Almost as soon as 
it appeared, it began firing its rockets. The first impacted the 
pavement directly in front of cop car number one. The ex- 
plosion sent it somersaulting backward in an arc that neatly 
ripped off the roof of cop car number two. The uniformed 
figure behind the driver’s seat of that particular vehicle, ap- 
parently startled by its sudden transformation to a convert- 
ible, slammed on his brakes while jerking the wheel to the 
right. The car skidded, performed a three-hundred-sixty- 
degree turn, and with a screech of locking brakes slid under 
the attacking chopper and into the front end of a fire truck 
that had unpropitiously chosen this particular moment to 
enter the scene. 

Meanwhile, cop car number one, the one that had been 
hit by the rocket, crashed to the pavement and burst into 
flames. At this point, that practically went without saying. 

It should have been over then. 

But the man in the red mesh shirt had retrieved his ma- 
chine gun and opened fire on the chopper. It was naturally 
shooting back, but his extraordinary luck with bullets held; 
though the street behind him pocked and pinged with the im- 
pact points of hundreds upon hundreds of rounds that had 
somehow managed to miss him on their way to the pave- 
ment, and though he made no attempt to seek cover from the 
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truly appalling firepower being arrayed against him, not a 
single bullet struck him. He did, however, almost immedi- 
ately strike something vital in the chopper. Sparks flew from 
its engines, smoke billowed from its cabin, and the great fly- 
ing machine began to spin out of control. It tilted forward, 
and struck the sidewalk with the tip of its rotor. The rotor 
snapped in two, and a seven-foot blade of steel spun into the 
air, its razor-sharp edge spinning toward the man in the red 
mesh shirt. 

This, he would not be able to dodge. 

But then, that’s what Spider-Man was for. 


Swinging six stories above this incredible tableau, his tra- 
jectory matching the arc of the severed rotor, Spider-Man 
knew that he had only one chance at this. 

He'd gotten very good at web-slinging over the years. He 
was very good at snagging moving targets from a distance. 
Some of them moved even faster than his target now. But the 
rotor was a chaotically spinning knife, which could cut 
through his web-line as easily as it cut through air. He had to 
snag its flat edge, solidly enough to hold—and at an angle 
that would allow him to change its trajectory with a tug. If 
he did this wrong, he could miss, he could allow the rotor to 
cut through his line, he could catch it but fail to alter its tra- 
jectory, or he could simply miscalculate completely and find 
himself on the bad side of a huge sharp thing capable of di- 
viding him into Spider-Man Red and Spider-Man Blue. 

Aiming, in that split second, required not only the best 
input from his spider-sense but also his years of experience 
at this, his full understanding of the physics of spinning ob- 
jects, and his highest degree of concentration—and it was 
still little more than one hell of a good guess. 

He caught the rotor with his web-line, winced with pain 
as the weight at the other side of the line drew taut, saw it arc 
up instead of down and therefore miss the head of the man 
in the red mesh shirt, saw it now snapping back toward him, 
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and backflipped out of the way of the spinning blade with 
less than six inches to spare. Along the way he kept one eye 
on the ravaged building to the west. saw the great gaping 
hole the tank had made immediately before its hasty descent 
to street level, registered that there were no people in that 
room, and calculated the precise amount he would have to 
exert to persuade the rotor to head that way instead of back 
down toward the street. 

He had a little more time to make this decision. Say, 
about half a second. 

It wasn’t nearly so much of a guess as the first one. 

As the rotor spun into the hole on the side of the build- 
ing, impaling the far wall of the office with an audible thunk 
Spider-Man gratefully released that web-line, somersaulted 
to gain a moment’s altitude, and shot another line at the 
building across the street. As he swung toward that one, fol- 
lowing a trajectory that if unchecked would send him 
smashing headfirst into lexar glass, he immediately fired an- 
other line and grabbed it, steering himself away from that 
impact and toward another one with the building on the 
other side. The result was a rapid zigzag descent so graceful 
it practically looked like flight, but which was really, to bor- 
row a favorite phrase of the Human Torch, falling with style. 

He was facing a scene of incredible destruction. Two 
buildings with all their ground-level windows blown out. 
One with a massive crater on the fifth floor. A tank, of all 
things, embedded in the sidewalk. Dozens of ragged, appar- 
ently dead or injured people lying in heaps on both sides of 
the street. One platoon of enemy commandos, dead from not 
being able to hit the broad side of a skyscraper. One over- 
turned and smoking police car. One cop car with its roof 
sliced off. A smashed bus and half a dozen smashed cars. 
Enough broken glass to fill all the fireplaces after all the 
maudlin toasts in all the world. And one black helicopter, 
crumpled on the ground, filling with smoke, with the fright- 
ened pilot pounding on a door too crumpled to open. 
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Spider-Man landed lightly on the side of the crashed he- 
licopter, ripping off the crumpled door with a light tug. He 
was immediately seared by a blast of heat and flame. A man 
with a greasy, soot-stained face cried out from inside; 
Spider-Man couldn’t hear what he was saying but immedi- 
ately understood, from the intensity of the tingle at the back 
of his neck, that the gas tank was about to blow. He hopped 
down into the cab, grabbed the pilot with one arm and the 
dazed, bruised copilot with the other, and leapt three stories 
straight up with them in tow, clearing the flames and the 
shrapnel of the explosion that followed one second later. 

He was just bringing them back down to terra firma when 
a single loud voice, a lot like a gibbon on helium, cut 
through the sounds of fire and explosions and broken glass 
and screaming people and wailing sirens with the ease of a 
knife cutting through bread: “Cut! Cut! Cut cut cut cut cur!” 

The screaming, immediately stopped. So did the sirens. 
All around the movie set, the injured and the dead and the 
bloody heaps that were supposed to be people cut to pieces 
all sat up, rubbing their faces, watching this latest develop- 
ment with frank curiosity. The muscular man in the red mesh 
shirt jumped down from the turret of his tank and was im- 
mediately handed a goosedown jacket by a production assis- 
tant. The crowd of onlookers watching the shoot from behind 
police lines two blocks away shouted and hooted, as the uni- 
formed cops assigned to crowd control watched with a more 
reserved species of amusement. 

Spider-Man usually took to the rooftops when he sensed 
a crowd forming. He was not good at crowds—usually be- 
cause crowds were not frequently good at him. But this time 
he was so overcome by a sudden, inexplicable feeling of em- 
barrassment that he remained where he stood, as the cam- 
eramen and the extras and the actors and the stuntpeople all 
gathered around him, awaiting the arrival of their lord and 
master, the world-famous action director Landon Defresne. 

He recognized Defresne from the funeral, of course. But 
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during the funeral, Defresne had seemed distant and dis- 
tracted, lost in images that had nothing to do with the death 
of Brick Johnson. Defresne now was raging. Dressed in a 
heavily padded gortex coat and earmuffs with 3D spirals on 
them, he used a megaphone he didn’t need as he screamed 
at everybody in sight. “Good Lord, people, that was awful! 
Terrible! Where did you people learn to make movies? A 
driver’s safety class?” 

A pudgy moustached man with a clipboard adjusted his 
fogged-up glasses and said: “I don’t know, Landon. I, uh, 
thought, it went pretty well, uh, more or less, considering. 
Until the end, I mean.” 

“That’s why you’re still just an assistant at your age, 
Cartsack.” Puffs of vapor surrounded Defresne like a halo 
he ticked off points on his gloved fingers: “The com- 
mandos didn’t die worth a tub of snot. The stunt drivers 
drove like old ladies. The extras dodged the falling tank too 
soon. The helicopter was way too far away from Arnold—I 
wanted those rotors closer to his profile! And speaking of 
the helicopter...” He whirled toward Spider-Man. “Did 
you even know that the helicopter was supposed to crash? 
Did you even care?” 

Spider-Man would have normally said something wither- 
ing. But this time he honestly didn’t know what. He’d watched 
most of Defresne’s ridiculously overelaborate action sequence 
without feeling a tingle, interfering only when he sensed real 
danger—realizing only now that it might have been an accept- 
able level of danger arranged by professionals who knew how 
to handle it. He said, “Excuse me, mister. That rotor blade was 
about to decapitate your star—” 

“No it wasn’t! It wasn’t going anywhere near him! It was 
a great found moment and you blew it! Meanwhile, do you 
have any idea how much it costs to try to film a setup like 
this in a single take? Do you, hero? Five million dollars, 
that’s how much. And you, with your antics, with your de- 
termination to get on camera so you could have your big day 
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in the movies—you just ruined it, you fool, you idiot, you in- 
terfering moron!” 

Cartsack cleared his throat. “It may not be that bad, Lan- 
don. I mean, we had a dozen cameras running, we got the 
footage. Why not change the script a little to accomodate a 
cameo by Spider-Man? I mean, if it worked for McKenzie 
Studios and their Fantastic Four movie, a few years ago—” 

“Cretin!” Defresne hollered. “Geek! That was a docu- 
drama! This is a movie about an action hero! You want him 
to get rescued by somebody else at the end? Why not write 
in the Avengers so we can show two hours of Arnold sitting 
at home watching television while they take care of the evil 
terrorist conspiracy instead? In fact, while we're at it, why 
don’t we rewrite that script about World War II so our pla- 
toon gets rescued by the Invaders? Why don’t we make all 
our protagonists as superfluous as sunscreen on a penguin?” 

Spider-Man, goggling at all this, said, “Excuse me, 
bunkie, but you’re not exactly strictly sane, are you?” 

Defresne whirled back toward Spider-Man. “Don’t you 
open your mouth here, you spandex gatecrasher! This is my 
movie set, not yours! You’re just an unforeseen expense, 
nothing else!” 

One of the rescued helicopter pilots said, ““Mr. Defresne? 
That crash happened to be real. We did get-caught in a wind 
shear and we did lose control. We did crash and we did al- 
most blow up and we did almost take off Arnold’s head with 
a runaway rotor blade. If Spider-Man hadn’t been here, this 
would have been the 7wilight Zone case all over again.” 

“What's that?” Defresne said. He moved a little closer to 
the chopper pilot and cocked his head in a burlesque of hear- 
ing loss. “Did I hear you say something?” 

“Yes,” the chopper pilot said. “I said that the man de- 
serves your thanks, not your insults.” 

Defresne rolled his eyes. “TI thought I heard him say 
something. Listen, you're a stunt pilot, right?” 

“Yes, but— 
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“I mean, when we run the closing credits, isn’t that what 
it’s going to say next to your name? Stunt pilot? 

“Aerial Stunt Coordinator. actually.” the pilot said. “But 
eah. And it’s my serious professional opinion that—” 

“I don't care about your serious professional opinion!” 
Defresne hollered, his tendons now a bas-relief sculpted on 
his neck. “Because nobody looks at your stupid name in the 
credits! They look at my name! The director’s name! And do 
ou know what the word director means? It doesn’t mean I 
listen, it means I direct! So you can take your title and your 
advice and your blind worship of fancypants super heroes 
and get off my set before glah gwwbb gwah mmghwb.” 

The last four words, and the various other incoherent 
noises that followed, came courtesy of a mouth webbed se- 
curely shut by a friendly neighborhood super hero who had 
taken all he could stand. 

Defresne’s eyes bugged with astonishment and impotent 
rage as he clutched at the web-gag covering the bottom half 
of his face. They bugged again when he realized that his in- 
stinctive attempt to remove it manually succeeded only in 
entrapping his fingers as well, and bugged even more when 
his cries of “Mmmhgg! Mmmggg! Mmmgg Mmmmg!™ 
ailed to convey the sheer depth of his displeasure. 

It wasn’t the first time Spider-Man had squelched a loud- 
mouth this way. He’d done it to J. Jonah Jameson several 
times over the years. But he didn’t frequently achieve the re- 
action he got now: applause. 

Starting with the Aerial Stunt Coordinator, who clapped 
half a dozen times before the next person got up the nerve to 
join in, continuing with the camera operators, the extras, the 
technicians, the assistant director, Cartsack, who was so 
very gleeful that he hurled his clipboard like a frisbee, and 
finally winding up with the actors, who hooted and whistled 
with as much enthusiasm as anybody else. The entire set 
burst out in a spontaneous explosion of glee that probably 
exceeded any applause the movie itself would ever get in 
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theaters. A dozen separate voices cried out, “Way to go, 
web-head!” and “That's telling ’im, Spidey!” and “Man-oh- 
man, I always wanted to do that!” The ovation continued to 
build until it reached a crescendo that left Defresne with 
nothing to do but sit. 

By that point. Spidey was long gone. 


Spider-Man was still a little dumbfounded as he turned 
north on Fifty-sixth. He’d been on movie sets before, in both 
his civilian and costumed incarnations. There had even been 
a couple of brief periods where he'd used his powers to pick 
up a little extra money doing stunt work. And he was used to 
dealing with nutjobs: from J. Jonah Jameson to the more 
angst-ridden members of the X-Men to the kind of super- 
villain who spent six million dollars building a flying ar- 
mored suit so he could rob banks at four thousand a pop. But 
after a full day spent swinging from movie set to movie set 
hoping that a telltale spider-sense buzz would warn him of 
another Mysterio attack, he was certain of only one thing: 
that some of these people were downright crazy. 

Meanwhile. McKenzie Studios vice president Cameron 
Forrester had been incinerated by a firebomb blast at his of- 
fice last night. There was still no direct evidence linking the 
explosion to Mysterio; a simple bomb didn’t even seem iike 
Mysterio’s style. But until he was handed evidence to the 
contrary, Spider-Man intended to operate under the assump- 
tion that Mysterio was responsible. 

As always, in such cases, he was tormented by the num- 
bers. Two people dead. Dozens injured. More terrorized. 

Mysterio’s next attack scheduled for sometime tonight. 

And himself unable to avoid the certainty that he should 
know where. 

He shivered. Sometimes it was enough to keep moving 
throughout the city, allowing his spider-sense to guide him. 
Sometimes, that was enough to find the bad guys. Some- 
times, that earned him nothing but aching muscles and 
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empty web-shooters. Today, with the temperature fifteen de- 
grees below freezing, he was not only crapping out, but well 
on his way to a case of double pneumor He couldn’t stop 
while Mysterio was on the loose, but neither could he ex- 
haust all his enduranéé just looking for the man without 
leaving some reserves for the actual battle. 

He moved north one block to a favorite warmup spot: the 
vent over the kitchen of Lindelman’s Gourmet Bagelry. He 
crouched over the grating and said, “Ahhhhhhh.” As always, 
the steam rising from that point was so warm that it banished 
even the coldest winter day; it also unfortunately carried the 
delicious smell of Lindelman’s fresh rolls, a scent capable of 
tormenting a friendly neighborhood web-slinger who hadn’t 
had anything to eat all day. Still, Spider-Man was willing to 
endure a few hunger pangs in exchange for a few minutes of 
warmth. He remembered that he could be warm and well-fed 
at the same time just by heading home to Mary Jane, gri- 
maced under his mask, and filed the thought away under the 
place where he kept his choicest motivations for putting the 
bad guys down fast. 

One thought intruded before he got down to brass tacks: 
Sunscreen on a penguin? 

He shook his head. A// right. Rethink this. You assumed 
Mysterio was going after a movie set because he talked 
about all the sabotage he d done on movie sets. But he never 
said that it was what he was going to do this time. In fact, 
right now, it looks like he isn‘. Its late in the afternoon. The 
location shoots are losing their best light, and they'll all be 
shutting down soon. But if none of those were Mysterio & tar- 
gets, then what was? How could he attack the movie indus 
try without attacking a movie set? 

By doing what hed done to Brick Johnson? Targetting a 
specific individual, going about his everyday life? Spreading 
the terror around so they had no choice but to pay him? 

Spider-Man stirred. Yeah. It had to be something like 
that. But what? 
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For the hundredth time today, he mentally replayed the 
words Mysterio had spoken at Brick Johnson’s funeral, but 
this time they seemed to take on a special meaning. 

‘My reign of terror shall continue until [ am paid enough 
to make me stop. I will shatter minds, snuff out lives, and 
turn reputations to dust—starting with my next public per- 
formance, only two nights from now. 

“Public performance,” Spider-Man said out loud. 

Of course. Mysterio was a ham. He loved putting on 
shows. He'd want to do this somewhere there was a lot of 
people. 

“T promise you, web-slinger, the show will go on.” 

~The show,” Spider-Man muttered. 

“And, like this one, it will bring down the house.” 

Spider-Man grinned beneath his mask, blessing, the recu- 
perative powers of the steam from Lindelman’s Bagelry. 
Like most super-villain plans, it seemed absurdly simpie 
once he actually found the key. 

Public performance. The show will go on. Bring down 
the house. 

Next stop: Broadway. 
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and far too damp to suit him, staring at the pattern of the 

cracks in the ceiling far above his head. He was aware of 
those cracks. He knew them intimately. He hated that he 
knew them intimately, just as he hated the ceiling itself, and 
the many additional ceilings that separated him from the 
open air. They were not, of course, the only things he 
hated—Octavius being an unusually profligate hater, whose 
boundless animosity was capable of encompassing just 
about everything else in the world—but they were all he had 
available now, and he had always been a firm believer in get- 
ting the best possible use out of the materials at hand. 

Octavius had a soft, rounded face marked by a perpetual 
scowl, a stout physique dominated by its protruding belly, 
thick glasses that magnified his eyes into a pair of goggling 
headlights, and soup-bowl bangs that ringed the top of his 
head like a bad wig. His green overalls, issued by prison au- 
thorities who had overestimated his weight by about twenty 
pounds, hung baggily around his waist and belly, adding to 
a combined effect that might have been comical were it not 
for the unfortunate fates of so many misguided souls who 
had once considered it safe to laugh at him. As it was, the 
hate and menace that radiated from his motionless form 
were so very palpable that the guards who watched him 
through the video camera that filmed his every move had to 
be rotated on a regular basis, just to keep them from suffer- 
ing irreversible psychological damage. 

That pleased him as few things in this life did. 

But it would have pleased him even more to have his 
arms back. 


l| TTO OCTAVIUS LAY on a cot in a cell that was far too small 
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He was not thinking of the limbs of flesh and bone that 
hung from his shoulders. Imperfect as they were, they had 
their uses. But he had two other pairs of arms, metallic and 
gleaming and perfect, capable of wreaking terror upon any- 
body who dared to oppose him. They were part of him even 
when the authorities saw fit to take them away; most of the 
time, even when they were locked away behind vault walls, 
he could feel them, admire them, and glory in their perfec- 
tion. When things were going well, he could even summon 
them, no matter how many miles separated him from 
them—and they came, like lovers, to crush his enemies and 
smash the walls lesser men had erected to imprison him. 

In the past, he’d summoned his arms from hundreds of 
miles away. He'd borne his various imprisonments with 
equanimity as he silently monitored their approach, awaiting 
the splendid moment of reunion, when he could once again 
be whole. It had been entertainment, of a sort. But ever since 
his latest escapade—an unfortunate series of events involv- 
ing Dr. Doom, a wondrous new energy source, and a battle 
at the World Trade Center—he’d felt nothing. Wherever his 
arms were, wherever the authorities had taken them, they 
were now beyond his mental reach. 

And so he simply stared at the ceiling of his cell for hour 
after hour, willing his consciousness forth, searching for the 
connection that was worth more than life to him, waiting for 
the moment's opportunity that he had always found in the 
past and which he was certain that fortune would someday 
provide him again. 

His cell was dark. He had light when he needed it—a 
bare bulb that like himself was imprisoned inside a cage— 
but he usually kept it dimmed, to avoid distraction from his 
true pursuits. The only constant illumination was a distorted 
white rhombus that the lights in the corridor projected 
through the pane of wire glass in his cell door, to the wall on 
the opposite side of his cell. Sometimes that square was 
eclipsed by the shadows of heads looking in on him. Guards. 
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mostly. Sometimes more important people. He amused him- 
self by learning to identify the various observers by their sil- 
houettes. When he got his arms back, he intended to flatten 
each and every one of those faceless people, rendering them 
as insubstantial as the shadows they cast on his cell wall. 
Why not? They weren't real to him. They were, after all, only 
other people. 

Today, the shadow of a head appeared in that square of 
light. From the protruding ears, he recognized it as the night 
shift guard who usually brought him his dinner. Octavius 
idly wondered why that should be. After all, lunch hadn’t 
been that long ago. 

“Hey,” the guard said. “Octavius.” 

Octavius said nothing. He was one of the most brilliant 
men who'd ever lived. Someday, the bones of every scientist 
who'd ever lived would be ground to paste to make the 
pedestal for his monument. If the guard wished to address 
him, he would have to do so with the proper respect, calling 
him “Doctor” or “Sir.” Until then, silence was the only ap- 
propriate response. 

“Octavius! Answer me, mister 

Octavius heaved the sigh of the truly affronted. “What do 
you want, cretin?” 

“You have a visitor,” the guard said. 

His silhouette moved out of the square of light, and was 
immediately replaced by another: a blocky square of a head, 
all jaw and cheekbone, with bristly crewcut hair on top. 

“You don’t want to anger me, Octavius.” a second voice 
said with maddening calm. 

Octavius grimaced and rose from his cot, acting not out 
of meek obedience, but out of anger. He knew this second 
voice. He knew the face, too: a scowling, blond, square- 
jawed thug, with eyes the color of gun metal 

It belonged to a man named Colonel Sean Morgan, 
the leader of a domestic quick-response espionage/law- 
enforcement agency named SAFE. After the events at the 
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World Trade Center—-which Octavius, who had never been 
a whiner, contended had not been his fault-—-Morgan had 
taken personal responsibility for making sure Octavius 
never walked the earth a free man again. He had among 
other things declared his intention to encase Octavius’s me- 
chanical arms in cement and dump them at the bottom of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Given Octavius’s lack of success re- 
establishing contact with his beauties, it was all too possi- 
ble that Morgan might have done just that. For that—above 
and beyond the rancor Octavius felt for all law-enforce- 
ment authorities—Morgan had earned himself a very spe- 
cial place on the long list of people Octavius intended to 
murder someday. He was not number one, as that space 
was reserved for a certain wall-crawling nuisance, but he 
was definitely in the Top Ten. 

Octavius felt no pressing need to actually speak to Mor- 
gan, but he did want to look at the man, to memorize the pre- 
cise angle of his neck, if only for future reference. 

Morgan’s hard and unsympathetic visage filled the 
square window like a portrait of everything in the world that 
Octavius hated. “You're being transferred today, Octavius. 

That was unexpected. He frowned. “Why?” 

“Step away from the door,” Morgan said. 

The cell door slid into the wall, and two scowling guards 
marched in, took Octavius by the arms, and pulled him into 
the corridor, where Morgan, the warden, a bevy of guards in 
gleaming exoskeletons, and two female members of the 
prison’s pathetic medical response team stood beside a gur- 
hey covered with straps. Octavius was unable to resist 
putting up a token struggle as the guards lifted him up onto 
the gurney, forced his head into the recess set aside for it, 
and strapped down his limbs. One strap went across his fore- 
head, to keep his head immobile: the others kept his arms 
and legs secured. One of the doctors stuck a tube into an IV 
bottle while the other rolled up Octavius’s sleeve to wipe a 
patch of upper arm with alcohol. It all happened so fast that 
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Octavius, no slow thinker, barely had time to register it all. 
The plastic tube had already been inserted into his vein by 
the time it occurred to him that this might be a lethal injec- 
tion, arranged by his enemies to neutralize his threat once 
and for all. 

He broke a sweat. “What is the meaning of this?” 

Morgan lowered his head and addressed Octavius from 
across a gulf of inches. “Don’t worry, Octavius. This isn’t 
the execution you deserve. This is just a precaution to keep 
you out of mischief while we rush you to Project: Pegasus.” 

That didn’t help much. Pegasus was a top-secret govern- 
ment facility devoted to the development of new energy re- 
sources. Octavius, who had spies there, knew that it studied 
super-villains from time to time, but only if they possessed 
paranormal abilities connected to the project’s stated goals: 
people like Equinox, Klaw, Graviton, and Nuklo. Octavius, 
whose chief asset when deprived of his mechanical ap- 
pendages was his brilliant mind, did not see how he fit in 
with that particular group. He narrowed his eyes. “Why do 
they want me?” 

Morgan’s lip twisted with distaste. “Because they need 
your help.” 

“I don’t believe I heard you correctly.” 

“It seems insane to me, too,” Morgan said. “If it were up 
to me they’d keep you sedated and strapped to a bed for the 
rest of your natural life. But there’s a crisis, involving a new 
and previously undiscovered form of radiation. Reed 
Richards, Hank Pym, and Tony Stark are already on the 
scene trying to contain the damage. They have all cited you. 
despite your sociopathic tendencies, as one of the few men 
alive capable of neutralizing the threat before it destroys 
most of the Eastern Seaboard. You are to be transferred to 
their location, where you will do everything you can to help. 
or be severely punished.” 

Octavius sneered. “Your threats mean as little to me as 
your pathetic appeal to my ego. If the East Coast is rendered 
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uninhabitable because of my refusal to help, then your mas- 
ters should just consider that part of the price for not recog- 
nizing my genius earlier. I will even take satisfaction in the 
knowledge.” 

“I know,” Morgan said. “But you’re still coming with me. 
I have signed authorization from the President himself.” 

This was an outrage. The world existed to serve Octavius, 
not the other way around. Being summoned in this manner, 
over the lives of millions he would have killed himself at the 
st opportunity, was an indignity and an insult too great to 
be borne. And had Octavius possessed his mechanical arms 
at that moment, he would have expressed his displeasure in 
the strongest possible terms—say, by ripping Morgan’s head 
from his shoulders, battering the guard to a gritty red paste. 
shattering the walls all around him to powder, and reducing 
the prison to a pile of smoking rubble. He would have made 
his escape and returned to New York, where he could exact 
his bloody vengeance against a long and illustrious enemies 
list that began with Spider-Man and continued with Victor 
Von Doom. 

But his arms had been taken from him. If they even still 
existed, they were someplace beyond his mental reach. And 
so, physically at least, he was nothing more than what he ap- 
peared to be: a bitter-faced pudgy man under the control of 
authorities more powerful than himself. 

The warden said, “I'd like to go on record with my oppo- 
sition to this, Mr. Morgan. I think this is a very bad idea.” 

“Noted and agreed,’ Morgan said. 

The doctor said, “Sedation ready to go, sir.” 

“Wait till we get to the chopper,” said Morgan 

The guards began to push the gurney down the corridor. 
Octavius, torn between outrage and terror and determination 
to make the best of this unexpected opportunity, rolled his 
eyes from one side to the other, searching for a moment's 
weakness. He saw nothing but the faces of his fellow pris- 
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oners, lined up at the windows in the doors of their own 
cells. 

They reached the elevator. One of the armored security 
men pushed the button. The doors opened, allowing Morgan, 
the warden, the doctors, and the guards inside. As Octavius 
fumed, the warden placed his palm over an optical reader 
and activated the system. The doctors began to take Oc- 
tavius’s pulse preperatory to his sedation. The guards moved 
to the back of the elevator to allow the gurney room. 

And then. in the split second that everybody’s head was 
turned, something truly marvelous happened. It only lasted 
for a heartbeat—but even that was long enough to bring 
cheer to the black, twisted heart of Otto Octavius. 

For in that split second—before everybody turned back 
to face the heroic visage of Scan Morgan again—the face of 
the leader of SAFE had shimmered, faded, and morphed into 
a smooth plastic face mask that Octavius knew well 

The mask of Smerdyakov. 

The blue eyes behind the slits in his mask had winked, 
conspiratorially, sending a message that was clear, concise, 
and filled with shared knowledge. 

Octavius smiled, and lost himself in the image of a bat- 
tered and defeated Spider-Man, whose own broken limbs 
were twisted three or four times around his neck. 


As the sun began to set, temperatures continued to fall. A 
cold front moved in from the north, turning the skies gray as 
soot. The clouds continued to hoard the precipitation that 
would have fallen as snow, but that mattered little—there 
was still the wind, and with it the chill that stamped out 
warmth wherever it could be found 

Mary Jane Watson-Parker had spent most of the day hud- 
dled on her living room couch, seeking warmth in a beloved 
old down comforter, a sweater, and enough hot coffee to 
keep her eyes as bright as headlights for the next week. It 
didn’t matter. Even though the furnace was chugging along 
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downstairs, and the air pouring through the vents was warm 
enough, and the temperature in here should have been more 
than comfortable by any objective standard, all the ther- 
mostats in all the world couldn’t keep out the idea of cold. 
As long as the wind howled and frost formed on the win- 
dows, it would still have felt cold in here, no matter how 
warm it actualiy was 

Of course, the absence of her husband had a lot to do with 
that. As much as she recognized the duties that too often 
kept him swinging from rooftop to rooftop when he should 
have been home with her, and as much as she took this cur- 
rent crisis personally, she still couldn't help her tendency to 
resent that oft-mentioned radioactive spider more on cold 
days than on warm. 

She sniffled—again, more out of the anticipation of a cold 
than any genuine vira! activity—and snuggled deeper into the 
cushions as the television showed an old-West gunfighter 
played by Brick Johnson riding out of Monument Valley on a 
jet-black stallion. One of the cable stations was honoring John- 
son’s memory with a retrospective of clips from his movies. It 
was an informative retrospective, as such things went. Johnson 
may have acted in films for three decades, but he had only 
been a star for two of them. His first ten years, he’d acted in 
one poverty-row quickie after another —the kind of films with 
zipper-backed monsters, cardboard sets, and budgets too bor- 
derline to allow reshooting after blown dialogue. Most of those 
had been mediocre or worse. But there'd also been two or three 
made by people with real talent, who were able to show Brick’s 
own abilities to their best advantage. The station had been 
smart enough to program one of those—a film noir named 
Back Aley—for later on this evening. Right now, the retro- 
spective over, it was about to show one of Brick’s biggest west- 
ern hits, Cattle Drive to Perdition. 

The doorbell rang. 

She flicked the Mure button on her remote. “Coming!” If 
it was that kid from across the street selling candy bars 
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again, for the third time this week, she'd really have to talk 
to the child’s mom about spreading her fundraising net a lit- 
tle wider. After all, just because Peter and herself had al- 
ready proven amenable twice was no reason to declare them 
the source of all earthly wealth. 

It wasn’t the kid. It was Flash Thompson, looking cold 
and forlorn even in his favorite old letter jacket, grinning 
sheepishly as he puffed out several clouds of condensation 
vapor. Flash was tall, athletic, possessed of a shade of red 
hair significantly less flaming than her own, and unfortu- 
nately these days so put-upon by life that he was in danger 
of having that habitually apologetic look become perma- 
nently stamped on his face. Coupled with a contradictory 
streak of arrogance—left over from high school, when he 
was still his own biggest fan—it made for what was some- 
times a strangely schizoid personality. He flashed a sincere, 
but hesitant smile. “Hey, Red. Busy?” 

“Not that busy,” she said, surprised to see him. Flash was 
always welcome, but he lived in Manhattan, and the Parker 
residence was a little out of the way for a casual, unplanned 
visit. “Come in, come in. Here, let me take your coat.” 

“Thanks,” he said. “Peter here?” 

“Nope. He’s working overtime.” 

“I’m surprised. I mean, after what you went through at 
that funeral the other day, I figured you'd probably want him 
close to home.” 

“I do,” she said, as she ushered him into the living room. 
“But he’s a news photographer, and Mysterio’s big news 
right now. He said he was going to strike again tonight.” 

“Spidey will get him,” Flash said. He said it with the cer- 
tainty borne of faith in the man he admired most in all the 
world. “Spidey always does.” 

Mary Jane had to hide her bemused smile behind her 
cupped hand. Flash had been Spidey’s biggest booster since 
high school, when he was simultaneously doing everything he 
could to make Peter Parker's life miserable, once going so far 
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as to form a Spider-Man fan club. His admiration for Spider- 
Man had always been as absolute, and as impervious to argu- 
ment, as J. Jonah Jameson’s suspicion. He defended the 
web-slinger even during those relatively frequent occasions 
when Spider-Man’s enemies, Mysterio included, framed him 
for various crimes. He sometimes showed more faith in 
Spidey’s ability to triumph over any adversity than Peter, 
masked or unmasked, was able to show himself. Mary Jane, 
who had been more worried about her husband than she cared 
to admit, couldn’t help appreciating it. “Want some coffee?” 

“Uh, sure. Please.” 

She went into the kitchen to get a fresh pot. She was 
pouring when Flash deactivated the mute, welcoming the 
sounds of gunplay and hoofbeats back into the living room. 
he shuddered meaningfully, and returned to the living 
room, where Flash was pretending to be engrossed in the 
film. 

“I saw this one.” Flash said. “It’s pretty good.” 

Mary Jane shrugged and turned the sound back off. “I’m 
not really following the plot, Flash. I’m watching Brick.” 

“Uh, sorry.” 

“And no need to apologize. He would have appreciated 
the compliment.” 

“Yeah, I... um. Well.” 

She heard the hesitation and recognized that Flash was 
still dancing around the reason he was here. Sipping her cof- 
fee, she watched as he mechanically sipped his. Flash, 
Flash, she thought sadly. You re supposed to be brash to the 
point of obnoxiousness. Its who you are. It might be hard to 
take, but this is not an improvement. 

At long length, he shuddered and repeated, “I’m sorry. I 
mean, I know this is unexpected and everything, but I just 
had to see somebody. I was ready to go crazy.” 

“The job thing?” she said, gently. 

“The joblessness thing,” he corrected. “And the not being 
able to work up the nerve to call Betty after what happened 
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the other night thing. And the wanting a drink so bad I can 
taste it thing.” 

She sat up a little straighter, suddenly taking this conver- 
sation a lot more seriously. “You don’t want a drink, Flash.” 

“You're right. I don’t. I don’t want to get drunk, I don’t 
like the kind of person I am when I’m drunk. What I miss is 
believing that it was okay for me to take a drink if | wanted 
to. I miss the—-freedom of having that as an option.” 

“You do have the freedom.” Mary Jane said with the as- 
suredness of an ex-smoker. “You just have the maturity to 
know better.” 

“Yeah,” he said. And then he shrugged, and said, “Look, 
I'm sorry. I’m not doing this well. You got your own prob- 
lems—” 

“It’s okay,” she said gently. “If we ever found out you 
were having thoughts like this and didn’t come over to talk 
about it, Peter and I would team up to kick your butt.” 

He smiled. “You would, too. But you don’t understand, 
Red. I’m not here because of my problems. I’m here because 
of yours.” 

“Huh?” 

“Well,” he said, holding the thought for several heart- 
beats, putting the words together so methodically that Mary 
Jane could almost hear them clicking together in his head. 
“Look, I’m not really very good at explaining this—and | 
hope you don’t take it the wrong way—but it’s something I 
figured out in therapy. The more you dwell on your own 
problems. the more they look like the whole world to you, 
the more you're overwhelmed by them, the less you're likely 
to deal with them. Sometimes it’s better to just put "em ona 
shelf and force yourself to think about helping other people 
for a while. They say it takes you outside yourself, so you 
can look at things with a fresh perspective later on.” 

Mary Jane, who was presently working on her psychol- 
ogy degree at ESU, nodded. This was all basic stuff. 

“Anyway, I was kinda falling into a black hole the last 
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couple of days, and I knew you'd been through a pretty 
rough time yourself, so I figured I’d volunteer to be your 
sounding board for a change. If you want one.” 

Mary Jane was frankly stunned. “That’s—a pretty amaz- 
ing offer under the circumstances, Flash. I wasn’t expecting 
it.” 

“Skip it. Just tell me about Brick Johnson.” 

Mary Jane complied, in the process discovering just how 
badly shed needed to unload. She told Flash everything 
she'd told Peter about what it was like to work with Brick, to 
consider him a friend, to admire him for his kindness and his 
charm as much as his talent. The man she’d known had been 
smart and funny, with a flair for storytelling and a genius for 
comic mimickry he hadn’t been given many chances to dis- 
play onscreen. He did voice impressions of practically 
everybody he knew, and used them to great advantage en- 
tertaining his coworkers with anecdotes from his years of 
filmmaking. Mary Jane related a few of the funnier ones, 
then told Flash she credited one of Brick’s impressions with 
making her a better actress. At one point, she said, telling a 
story about Mary Jane herself, Brick had done a dead-on 
perfect imitation of one of her stock facial expressions that 
had left her realizing she too often resorted to that look when 
she should have been delving deeper into the characters she 
played. He’d noticed, too; the next time she worked with 
him, he'd actually complained after a take that she’d just ru- 
ined one of his favorite imitations. In a business renowned 
for insincere praise, she’d taken that as one of the best com- 
pliments she’d ever been given. 

After a while, she talked about how she'd felt upon find- 
ing out he was gone, only to then experience the nightmare 
Mysterio had made of his funeral. She described the dese- 
crated ceremony in as much detail as she could muster, talk- 
ing about all the people who had been wounded or 
traumatized, about all the memories that had been trampled 
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upon, and how angry it made her that Mysterio was still at 
large after everything hed done. 

“He was a friend,” she finally concluded. “And like I told 
Peter when | found out, I’m sick of bad things happening to 
the people I care about. Gwen, Harry, Ben Reilly, and now 
Brick. Its just too many, Flash. And it makes me mad.” 

Flash nodded. “I know. I liked Gwen and Harry too 
Sometimes I see the people falling all around me and it 
seems like I’ve been through two wars since high school, not 
just one. But I gotta ask you a personal question about that, 
if you don’t mind?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“From the way you describe your friendship with Brick. 
you weren’t really all that close to him. Sure, you liked each 
other, and sure, you kept in touch, but you seem especially 
upset by what happened to him. Even more so than with 
what happened to Harry and Gwen, who you knew better. 
Why?” 

It was a good question, and she considered it carefully 
before answering. “Aside from the fact that I idolized the 
man? Well—it’s the wrongness of it. Here’s a man who 
started with nothing, and earned fame in his craft only to be 
destroyed by a failure who had to become a super-villain to 
keep his own name from being more than a trivia question. 
It kills me that somebody like Quentin Beck can make him- 
self famous by victimizing people who got there the honest 
way.” 

Flash frowned. “Beck’s not famous?” 

“Well, he is as Mysterio. But from what I understand, his 
Hollywood career was dead in the water.” 

Flash opened his mouth, closed it, opened it again. He 
leaned forward, and closed his eyes, rocking back and forth 
beneath the force of the thoughts churning inside his head 
When he spoke again, it was without opening his eyes. “I 
think I’m on to something.” 

“What?” 
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“I wouldn't have realized it before,” Flash said, his eyes 
still tightly closed, “because I’m such a fan of Spider-Man, 
and I can read you chapter and verse on all the bozos he 
fights. I even have two copies of Peter’s book,” he said, re- 
ferring to Webs, a coffee-table book of Peter’s Spider-Man 
photos that Jonah had had published. “So I know who Mys- 
terio is. | even knew before this that his name is Quentin 
Beck. I mean, he’s famous to me. Because I follow that stuff. 
I guess you do, too, what with Peter's pictures and all. But—” 
He opened his eyes, and looked at her. “Most people can’t 
keep track of all those long-underwear goons. They don’t 
know Mysterio from shinola. And yet, from what you said, 
when Beck first appeared, without his helmet on, a whole 
bunch of people recognized him on sight.” 

“That's right,” she said, remembering. “They even called 
him by name!” 

Flash was getting excited now. “Don’t you get it? That’s 
why he showed them his real face. Because that’s the way 
they knew him. Because he probably worked with half the 
people in that room. For all we know, he might have worked 
with Brick.” 

It took Mary Jane a second to absorb the ramifications of 
that. When she did, she mentally replayed the text of Myste- 
rio’s insulting eulogy. What had he called Brick? “A man 
who pretended to be the best of the best when he was just an- 
other pathetic mediocrity, eager to sabotage the work of his 
betters even as he strutted like a fool on a pedestal built of 
lies.” She'd written it off as just another element of Myste- 
rio’s campaign to desecrate Brick’s funeral—insults made 
just for the sake of being insulting. But what if they were 
more than that? What if they were the whole reason Myste- 
rio had chosen Brick in the first place? 

“My God,” she breathed. “It’s more than just random 
blackmail. It’s personal. And if that’s how he’s picking his 
victims, then that might be the key to stopping him. Flash, 
you're a genius!” 
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Flash grinned like a loon at the nearly unprecedented 
pleasure of impressing somebody else with his intelligence. 
“Elementary, my dear Watson.” 

She stood up, did a complete circle as she tried to re- 
member where she'd placed the cordless phone, then spotted 
sitting on the television next to the remote, and covered the 
distance in three giant steps. “We have to call the Bugle,” 
she said, pressing the speed-dial. “Let Betty or Arnold Sib- 
ert know we're on to something. If they can get Beck’s Hol- 
lywood résumé, to figure out who he worked with . . .” 

“Exactly,” Flash said. “Except for one thing, Mary Jane?” 

The phone was already ringing on the other end, but 
Mary Jane couldn’t help responding to the fresh urgency in 
his tone. She looked at him. “What?” 

His grin only grew broader. “Let me have the phone. | 
couldn’t possibly come up with a better excuse for calling 
Betty”” 
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changing fads, through hits and flops, through developer 

threats to tear it down, muncipal declarations of its status 
as a historical landmark, and the massive renovations that in 
1993 restored it to its original condition, the Wilkeston has 
remained one of Broadway’s most respected theaters, host- 
ing such classic productions as Sight Unseen, Ears to the 
Ground, Springtime for Doomstadt, and the one-man show 
Simon Williams in MacArthur. Known for its huge audience 
capacity, excellent acoustics, and glorious art-deco interior, 
tucked away on one of the side streets that most “Broadway” 
theaters actually occupy—in this case, West Forty-cighth 
Street—it has hosted tourists, dignitaries, celebrities, seven 
American Presidents, and, as of tonight, at least one super 
hero. 

Spider-Man had needed to crisscross the theater district 
for about two hours—thwarting two muggers, a pickpocket, 
and a particularly hapless recurring villain called the Candy 
Man along the way—before experiencing the first of a series 
of spider-sense tingles that seemed to single out the Wilkes- 
ton as the scene of potential nastiness. By then, the show had 
already begun. 

He entered through a heating duct in the roof, worked h 
way past a maze of storage spaces, and entered the theater it- 
self, finding a secluded perch in the bas-relief sculptures 
over the balcony. His hiding place was a spot completely en- 
shrouded by darkness whenever the house lights were down. 
Anybody appalled enough by the doings on stage to roll 
their eyes at the ceiling would see, not a friendly neighbor- 
hood web-slinger, but a patch of concealing darkness inca 
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pable of providing sufficient distraction from the story, the 
songs, and the dialogue. 

But most members of the audience would not be looking 
up anyway. The show had been Broadway’s hottest ticket for 
more than six months now, and anybody who'd succeeded in 
obtaining reservations at eighty bucks a pop had powerful 
motivation to enjoy the show no matter what. 

For the uncritical, this was fairly simple. It was a show. 
There were costumes. There was music. End of story. For 
others it required more effort—and the combined psychic 
weight of all that determined concentration rose from the 
mezzanine with a force that would have sent a telepath to the 
restroom with a nosebleed. 

Later, if the usual pattern held, everybody would rush 
home to tell all their friends that they simply had to sce this 
show. Their friends would comply, and the cycle, such as it 
was, would begin anew. It happens that way, with block- 
busters. Momentum is all. The show itself is irrelevant. 

Spider-Man, warming up in his ceiling alcove, quickly 
decided that he'd rather be fighting Venom in a subway tun- 
nel. 

The name of the show was Submarine! With an exclama- 
tion point. Mary Jane, who followed theater a lot more 
closely than he did, had once told him that an exclamation 
point in the title quadrupled the chance that a show was a 
stinker. It was not a hard and fast rule, she said, but it was a 
good guideline, that seemed to work in this particular case. 
The story was about an American submarine in crisis at the 
height of the cold war. Due to a spectacular breakdown in 
communication, a Soviet sub called the Leonov is acciden- 
tally issued orders that make it look like the Americans have 
launched a nuclear first strike. Believing the U.S.S.R. in 
flames, the Leonov, as per instructions, cuts off all commu- 
nications with home base and sets a course for the secret So- 
viet base under’the Arctic ice cap, where they will launch a 
full retaliatory strike against the U.S. An American sub, the 
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Jefferson, with all its communications down because of an 
earlier attack by the Leonov, has to track down the Leonov 
on its own, and stop her from innocently launching World 
War III. 

All of which was, to be fair, an unlikely but reasonable 
premise for a tense, white-knuckle military thriller. Spider- 
Man had no business criticizing on that score—he‘d lived far 
more unlikely days. But that was only part of it. The Leonov 
captain was a beautiful woman named Tanya, who had been 
having a torrid affair with the Jefferson captain, Buck Mur- 
dock, in between six-month tours of duty, for almost a 
decade now. In fact, she is currently carrying his baby. And 
while she knows that he’s commanding the Jefferson, and he 
knows that she’s commanding the Leonov, they both have 
higher loyalties to consider. Not to mention lots and lots of 
soulful songs to sing while looking at their radar screens. 

It was a double-tiered stage, with the set of the Soviet sub 
on the top tier and the set of the American sub on the bot- 
tom, with the sets designed to rotate to display rooms deeper 
in the bowels of their respective subs. Occasionally the sets 
withdrew to allow the various crewmembers sufficient floor 
space for a spectacular dance number; one of these had the 
lady submariners run out in sequined uniforms and tap 
shoes to perform a synchronized high-steppin’, high- 
kickin’, romp n’ stomp routine that was somehow meant to 
symbolize the upgrade to Defcon Three. 

Spider-Man, struggling in vain to comprehend the forces 
capable of making a show like this a hit, found himself 
thinking of a day when the Fantastic Four had been believed 
dead, not for the first or last time, and he had teamed up with 
Wolverine, the Hulk, and the Ghost Rider to track their 
killers to the center of the Earth. There, in a damp cave, 
fighting alongside a cigar-smoking Canadian, a surly mu- 
tated half-ton behemoth, and a demon biker with a flaming 
skull against an enemy army composed of what seemed like 
millions of little yellow humanoids, he had wondered briefly 
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if there was anything that could have rendered his life any 
more aesthetically surreal than this. Tonight, he had his an- 
swer. Clinging to the ceiling of this theater, watching this 
musical, actively hoping that a psycho ex-stuntman with a 
goldfish bowl on his head would show up and try to kill him, 
had his journey to the center of the Earth beat by a factor of 
ten. 

One highlight came near the cnd of the first act, when the 
stage lights dimmed to a single spot, just large enough for a 
soloist. The actress playing Tanya, who had a world-class so- 
prano voice and really deserved better than this, moved out 
into that circle, stood there moist-eyed as the orchestra 
played the first few bars of a soulful ballad, then belted out 
the lyrics in a tone of unbearable heartbreak: 

“So-nar. 

“It’s the way that I see him, 

“It’s the way that I love him, 

“The way I know he’s out there. 

“Fill-ing the screen 

“With that one blip of light, 

“In a darkness 

“Black as night. 

“So-nar. 

“It’s the echoing sound waves 

“Neath the rippling sea waves, 

“Like the waves in his hair. 

“Like that dark screen 
“The line circles a-round. 

‘He will track me 

“Till I am found. 

“Is it love or is it war 

“That makes his blip draw near? 
“Will he sink me? 

“Shoot to kill? 

“Will he shed a tear? 

“Will he know as I fire back 
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“The things my heart holds dear? 

“So-nar. 

“It’s the way I can see him, 

“Though | wish I could hold him, 

“Like I held him before. 

“Breaking my poor heart. 

“I will hold him no more 

“In this final 

“Nuclear war.” 

Thunderous applause was not only expected, but gener- 
ously provided. Despite his admiration for the woman’s 
voice, Spider-Man merely covered his face with one hand. 
He could not believe that this show was a hit. 

On stage, the actor playing Captain Buck Murdock made 
a speech about the horrors of nuclear war. It was closer to a 
song than a speech, and the actor delivered it in the mel- 
lifluous, rolling rhythms that nonsingers like Rex Harrison 
used to recite their lines in musicals. Spider-Man tried hard 
not to listen to the lyrics. Instead, he amused himself by 
drawing mental comparisons between the lyrics and the var- 
ious super-villain rants he’d been forced to listen to over the 
years. The actor, he decided, wasn’t nearly good enough to 
evoke Dr. Doom, but had Drom the Backwards Man down 
to aT 

Then his spider-sense flared, and he was instantly alert. 

It was a strong signal—the kind that indicated a major 
crisis about to happen—but it was also a confusing one. 
Most of the danger seemed to emanate from the direction of 
the stage. But there was also an odd secondary signal, com- 
ing from the box seats to stage right. Since he was closer to 
those, he stole a quick glance at the occupants, saw one box 
occupied a middle-aged couple with a gaggle of squirming 
preteens, and another occupied only by an old man lucky 
enough to be sleeping through the show. Spider-Man saw no 
obvious threat in either place, and he didn’t even have a 
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chance to give the seats a second glance before the vague 
spider-sense impression receded. 

He would have checked again, but the danger coming 
from the direction of the stage was both immediate and over- 
whelming. He scrambled across the ceiling, every nerve 
alert, knowing that something was about to happen but help- 
less to determine what. 

The spotlights flickered, and targeted the Jefferson, set 
against a backdrop of wavy lines intended to represent the 
water, lit from inside by flashing red lights meant to repre- 
sent internal alarms. Two dozen male and female crewmem- 
bers cartwheeled from their battle stations to front stage 
center, crying out the lyrics of the worst song yet in a ca- 
dence that, by unfortunate coincidence, perfectly matched 
the throbbing sensation in the back of Spider-Man's head: 

“Hull breach!” they sang in unison. 

“We have a hull breach! 

“Sinking into darkness 

“With a hull breach! 

“The doors sliding shut 

“With a hull breach! 

“Water blades a-stabbin* 

“From a hull breach! 

“Can we rise again? 

“Will we see the sun? 

“Will the captain save us 

“To see the battle done?” 

The chorus line of naval worriers parted in perfect synch, 
to reveal the American captain, striding from the bridge with 
a determined expression on his face. 

“I can feel her pressing 

“Down on my skin, 

“The roar of the sea 

“As it comes rushin’ in, 

“Weighing us down 

“To make us all drown. 
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“But is that why I feel 

“That I can’t catch my breath? 

“Is it the choice 

“* Tween love and death? 

“Is that pain in my chest 

“Lungs gasping for air 

“Or the heartache I feel 

“When I know she’s not there? 

“Is it the rushin’ sea 

“Or my Russian gal—” 

An explosion from behind blew him off his feet and into 
the orchestra pit, where he landed amidst a raucous cacoph- 
ony of instruments. The rippled backdrop behind the subs, a 
stylized simulation of the ocean, suddenly became infinitely 
more realistic as it was replaced by a twenty-foot wall of 
churning white water. The miniature tsunami instantly 
washed over the stage, sweeping up actors, props, and the 
debris that had once been a fairly expensive-looking set in a 
raging torrent that shouldn’t have been there at all. They all 
went into the orchestra pit. The audience had a fraction of a 
second to say ooooh at all the spectacle before the freezing 
cold water washed over the first five rows, inundating them 
totally. At that point their shrieks became considerably more 
convincing, 

The Jefferson was the first set to be swept over the edge 
of the stage. Spider-Man saw at once that if it went all the 
way over it would severely injure anybody unlucky enough 
to be caught beneath it. He braced himself against the ceil- 
ing and shot a web-line at the superstructure of the fake sub. 
The line held. He secured the line to the ceiling and scurried 
down to the stage far faster than gravity would have carried 
him 

By the time he got there, the torrent had slowed to a 
trickle. Even so, the stage was inches-deep in it, all flowing 
toward the orchestra pit. The audience members nearest the 
stage were gasping and choking. A few, here and there, were 
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sobbing openly; some were screaming. Up in the balcony, 
where everybody was still high and dry, a few doofuses who 
had not yet realized anything had gone awry with the show 
were actively clapping. A thousand voices were shouting, 
coughing, crying, or moaning, their combined volume eas- 
ily matching the atonal sounds of a wet orchestra struggling 
to disentangle itself from a half-drowned cast of singers and 
dancers. There were even a few people shouting out Spider- 
Man’s name, the most recognizable among them J. Jonah 
Jameson, who must have unfortunately chosen this very 
night to take his wife Marla to a play. 

‘As Jameson waved his fist, he splattered droplets of 
water in every direction. “You web-headed weasel he 
shouted. ““Couldn’t leave me alone just this one night, could 
you?” 

Spider-Man moved across the stage in the hunched-over 
stance that somehow always came natural to him whenever 
he was trying to pinpoint the source of an overwhelming 
danger. As he shouted, the excellent acoustics of the Wilkes- 
ton carried his voice to every corner of the huge auditorium: 
“Get out of here, people! The guy who arranged that stunt 
isn’t finished yet! I don’t know what he’s going to do next, 
but it’s going to be a doo—” 

He was going to say doozy, but he didn’t have the chance. 

He was too busy dodging the ten-foot mechanical shark, 
apparently a close relative of Bruce from Jaws, that chose 
that moment to launch itself from the wings. Mostly rubber, 
and insultingly fake looking, it nevertheless possessed a very 
dangerous set of teeth that would have separated a slower 
Spider-Man from his neck. Fortunately, the word s/ow rarely 
appeared in the same sentence as the word Spider-Man. The 
web-slinger ducked beneath the hurtling fake fish, grabbed 
hold as it passed over his head, and rode it to a crash landing 
on the stage. 

He spent the next several seconds wrestling with it in the 
shattered and short-circuiting remains of the Leonov set, 
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finding it both stronger and more slippery than he expected, 
barely managing to keep his skin intact as its jaws snapped 
open and shut mere inches from his face. 

“Oh, come on!” Jameson shouted. “You really expect us 
to believe this farce of yours? You're getting pathetic in your 
old age, web-slinger!” 

The Bruce-shark twisted in Spider-Man's grasp and made 
another lunge for his face. Spider-Man tried to hold it still in 
his arms, but discovered that his massive strength was if 
anything an impediment in this situation. The shark was 
smooth, slippery, and even for his notoriously adhesive fin- 
gers, as difficult to grasp as a greased pig. Spider-Man 
jerked his head away from one massive bite, winced as a 
razor-sharp fin sliced through his calf, and tried to kick him- 
self free, knowing that he needed only a moment’s grace to 
take care of the thing. 

Even as he punched his hand through its plastic flesh and 
ripped out a handful of wiring, he could see another half- 
dozen mechanical sharks just like it burst from the wreckage 
in the back of the stage, fly over the orchestra, and descend 
upon the now thoroughly panicked audience. All at once, 
hundreds of people were screaming, shrieking, and climbing 
over each other’s bodies in their mad rush to escape their 
seats. There was a particularly nasty pileup in the right aisle, 
where dozens of terrified, sopping wet theater patrons were 
writhing on the floor in a heap, clawing and scratching at 
each other in the struggle to escape the tangle of flailing 
arms and legs. One of the Bruce-sharks, perhaps sensing 
their predicament, landed on its belly a few feet short of the 
great writhing mass, extruded wheels, and began rolling to- 
ward them, its jaws snapping open and shut, its internal 
loudspeaker blasting a certain thumping movie theme at a 
volume great enough to stoke their panic to a fever pitch. 

But even as Spider-Man flung his disabled shark robot 
aside and leapt to rescue the crowd from the attack by Jaws 
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Two, an even louder sound seemed to roar from every direc- 
tion at once: 

The laughter of Mysterio, whose projected image now 
floated ten feet above stage center. 

Down in the audience, a very frightened elderly lady, 
lying on her back in the aisle, kicked at the head of the shark 
robot that had chosen her for its next meal. Her kick had the 
unfortunate cffect of delivering her foot straight to the 
beast’s mouth. Her pant leg snagged on one of its teeth, 
holding her tight as it prepared to bite down . . . 

Spider-Man landed on its back, seized its head with both 
hands, and gave a yank that could have lifted a city bus. The 
entire upper half of its head ripped off with one mighty tug. 
The jaw still closed, but there was no upper set of teeth to 
grind against. The shark robot released the old lady and 
whipped around, trying to shake Spider-Man off its back. 
Spider-Man reached down and punched a hole through its 
plastic skin. 

Up on the stage, the faux-Mysterio was still laughing. 
Sorry for the drenching, theatergoers. But in this era of in- 
creasingly gaudy production design, it was the only way I 
could—ha, ha—get your attention.” 

The shark robot bucked twice, so violently that it almost 
succeeded in flinging Spider-Man to one side. Spider-Man 
said, ““That’s a good one, Misty. Why didn’t you just take out 
an ad in Variety like everybody else?” 

“Because I had to be in here in person, web-slinger. I had 
to take my message to Morrison Cord, personal]; 

It took Spider-Man, who was otherwise occupied, a sec- 
ond to remember where he’d last heard that name. Then it hit 
him: Morrison Cord, the actor-singer whom he'd last seen at 
Brick Johnson’s funeral, was supposed to be the star of this 
show. His name had been on the marquee, above the title. 
Spider-Man had been so appalled by the awfulness of the 
musical that he hadn’t even noticed, until this moment, that 
Cord hadn’t been evident anywhere on stage. 
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“What did you do with him?” he shouted. 

Mysterio laughed louder. “I didn’t do anything with him, 
you wall-crawling fool. He just declined to show up tonight. 
The actor playing Captain Murdock is an understudy.” 

Spider-Man felt something vital inside the shark robot 
snap in his hands. It shuddered twice, then lay still. He leapt 
straight up, somersaulted, identified four separate places in 
the theater where the shark robot's brothers and sisters were 
about to sink teeth into innocent people, chose one of them 
as particularly imminent, rebounded off the ceiling, and 
leapt down to battle robotic great white. 

“Tt was awfully rude of him, considering,” Mysterio said. 
“After all the trouble I went to, to arrange this special per- 
formance. The diverted water tanks, the false second wall in 
the back of the stage, the charges to blow them up on cue— 
not to mention my lovely little fishies. When I learned that 
Cord wasn’t here, I almost called the whole thing off. But 
then I figured—why would I want to disappoint my audi- 
ence?” 

‘Spider-Man pulled another shark robot away from its in- 
tended victim—a tall, fortyish man who already had an ugly 
gash across his forehead. Destroying the monstrosity would 
only take a couple of seconds, he knew. Now that he had 
them figured out, the shark robots weren't that much of a 
threat to him; one-on-one, he could handle them just fine. 
But there were so many of them, and so many potential vic- 
tims still in their way. He was horribly certain that somebody 
was not going to survive this night. 


One of the shark robots had landed on the first row hard 
enough to crush the backs of two seats. The two people who 
had been sitting in those seats hadn’t fared much better; they 
lay bloodied on the floor, their ribs shattered, as the shark 
thrashed its way over the wreckage to advance on the rows 
farther back. The sea of humanity parted to get out of its way 
as its razor-blade jaws made shrapnel of the second row. One 
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woman, in what might have been exceptional panic or ex- 
ceptional bravery, tried to grab it as it passed by: it thrashed 
violently and sent her falling back in a heap. But she was the 
only one who even tried to do anything as it wriggled over 
the second row and began to chew its way past the seats in 
the next row back—with the exception of Spider-Man, who 
was busily fighting another robot elsewhere, everybody else 
in sight was cither frozen in panic or doing everything they 
could to get away. 

J. Jonah Jameson, who happened to be standing directly 
in the robot shark’s path, belonged to the frozen-by-panic 
category. There was no accounting for it; he had never been 
a man Of unusual physical courage, but he had been able to 
take care of himself in a crisis or two. Once, he’d even 
fought alongside the web-spinner he hated defending the 
Bugle from an invasion of Asgardian demons. And at the 
bare minimum, he usually had enough presence of mind to 
turn tail and run like hell. 

But today, paralysis. 

Maybe it was the awareness that his beloved wife, Marla, 
who still hadn’t risen from her seat beside him, was also in 
the path of the monster. 

And maybe being drenched with freezing cold water, and 
forced to make eye contact with a persuasive simulacrum of 
one of the oldest predators on earth, after an hour of a mu- 
sical so bad it gave him stomach cramps, was just more than 
his senses could absorb at this particular juncture. 

Either way, he just opened his mouth wide, though not as 
wide as the mouth about to engulf him, and said, ““Gaaaaah- 
hhh.” 

Dr. Marla Madison Jameson, who had until this moment 
also been too stunned to react with anything but paralysis, 
stood up. She was a short, red-headed woman, who was not 
only younger than her husband, but infinitely more sensible. 
Among other things, she had a much more intelligent ap- 
proach to dealing with super hero battles in public places. 
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She grabbed her husband by the arm, shoved him out of the 
robot shark’s path, and with the other hand reached into her 
handbag and took out the aerosol can she carried with her 
everywhere she went. 

As the shark robot gaped wide to take her head off at the 
neck, she stood her ground and fired a blast of Mace directly 
into its mouth. 

The shark robot was, of course, not a living creature. It 
had no tissues capable of being irritated by chemical sprays. 
But it did have sophisticated internal sensors, capable of an- 
alyzing its immediate surroundings, so it could properly pur- 
sue human victims in the pandemonium its appearance 
would cause. Some of these sensors approximated the sense 
of smell that makes real sharks so dangerous. And what 
these sensors reported now was a confusing, unexpected 
change in the composition of the local atmosphere—one it 
was not equipped to handle. 

As it searched its programming for instructions on what 
to do next, it hesitated, swaying side to side in a robotic par- 
ody of indecision. Marla kept the spray going long enough 
to scramble up on her seat, which though as wet as every- 
thing else around her was nevertheless insulated with uphol- 
stery and foam rubber and would provide her some 
protection from being electrocuted. She used her free hand 
to take out something else . 

The robot shark decided to go with its failsafe instruc- 
tions. When in doubt, chew. It kicked its mighty tail, and 
lunged at her. 

J. Jonah Jameson shrieked, “Marla!” 

Marla Jameson tapped its metallic teeth with her pocket 
taser. Its mouth filled with lightning, shooting from top to 
bottom like balls of fire. The robot shark bit down convul- 
sively, snatching the taser out of her hands, but causing an- 
other massive charge that for one fraction of one sccond 
caused its inexpressive black eyes to glow like headlights. It 
kicked its tail again, ramming into Marla’s midsection, pin- 
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ning her against the seat, wriggling as it burrowed the tip of 
its head deeper and deeper into her belly. 

Then it died, wisps of black smoke escaping from be- 
tween its tightly clenched teeth. 

“Marla!” Jameson wailed. 

Marla, whose eyes had seemed to be frozen in the wide- 
open, staring position, suddenly blinked several times. She 
was a mess—hair askew, mascara running, clothing 
drenched—but she was also smiling. The robot shark had 
been unable to open its mouth in the last few seconds, and 
had therefore not been able to take a bite, much as it had 
tried. It hadn’t done anything more substantial than knock 
her off her feet. 

“Well”? she said, almost philosophically, “that was the 
highlight of the evening. So much for Broadway being afraid 
to try anything new. Jonah, would you please be a dear and 
help me get out from under this thing?” 


Mysterio’s holographic form floated over the embattled au- 
dience on a pillar of swirling smoke. 

“Of course,” he said, “Cord knew what he was doing 
when he decided to skip tonight’s performance. After all, the 
makers of his last film still haven't agreed to pay me my per- 
centage. He had to know that he was a logical next choice.” 

Spider-Man, who was busily webbing a shark robot’s 
mouth shut, knew immediately that it made no sense at all. 
Even discounting the various Bruces, the stunt with the hid- 
den water tanks would have taken weeks or months to set up. 
Since Mysterio had only delivered his ultimatum two days 
ago, there was no way he could have known that far in ad- 
vance which studios would have seen fit to cooperate. 
Something was missing here. Something very important. 

The shark whipped around and knocked Spider-Man over 
a row of seats, hurting him not at all but driving that line of 
thought from his mind. He leapt up, twirled in midair, and 
landed on the webbed shark’s back, crashing right through 
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its skin into the delicate workings beneath. The robot 
twitched and died. Spider-Man leapt out of the now motion- 
less robot, fired a web-line at the chandelier, and swung low 
over the audience, scanning the chaos below for the most ur- 
gent crises. He saw that though a sizeable percentage of the 
audience had managed to fice, there were still hundreds still 
trapped behind the crowds, or trying to reach the ends of 
their respective rows. And there were too many people lying 
still, injured or worse. But the ushers had managed to get to 
the fire exits on both sides of the theater, swinging those 
doors wide so the crowds could depart. Most people had al- 
ready gotten the idea and were moving that way in a hurried 
but orderly fashion, well ahead of the few remaining robot 
sharks still trolling for victims. 

The frigidity of the crosswind was not inviting. Spider 
Man considered all the people who'd been drenched by the 
initial tsunami, wondered just how many of them would be 
ending up in hospitals from shock, hypothermia, and pneu- 
monia, and felt his guts twist with anger. 

“You're a real sweetheart, Misty, a real pro at taking on 
people who don’t know how to fight back. But I notice you 
haven't taken me on yet. What's the story there? Have you be- 
come a coward, on top of everything else? Have you learned 
that I’m more than you can handle?” 

Mysterio’s laughter rattled the walls. “Your childish at- 
tempts to bait me are appreciated, Spider-Man. And under 
normal circumstances, | would be more than pleased to rise 
to the occasion. But alas, there’s still the matter of Morrison 
Cord to deal with. And I really should be off, to finish the 
rest of my business with him. But don’t worry—I’I see to it 
that you stay occupied.” 

The hologram faded away several seconds before the 
laughter did. 

The theater was now damp, freezing, and filled with 
haze. As Spider-Man landed on his feet at the lobby end of 
the right aisle, he saw that most of the theater patrons had 
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successfully escaped, but there were still dozens of injured 
or panic-stricken people still clinging to their seats through- 
out the auditorium. Some of those were wailing or crying 
out to one another in failed attempts for comfort. The per- 
formers who'd fallen into the orchestra pit were scrambling 
back up onto the stage, gasping and crying and perhaps 
wishing they'd never left that last restaurant job after all. The 
orchestra was still making an occasional musical sound as 
its members attempted to disentangle their battered instru- 
ments. Some of the theatergoers in the boxes had fled; some 
remained, watching with appalled fascination. One, the 
well-dressed old man, was leaning forward intently, the most 
unpleasant smile on his lined cadaverous face. As for the six 
remaining shark robots, they'd retreated, regrouped, and 
gathered together in two columns at the base of one of the 
right aisles. They rotated their wheels and made an almost 
military about-face as they advanced on Spider-Man en 
masse. 

Spider-Man was not the kind of hero who got overly an- 
alytical about battle situations. His social life was, of course, 
another story. He’d always been overly analytical about that. 
But in battle situations he understood things intuitively, 
often making up his strategies as he went along. And as he 
watched the six shark robots rolling up the aisle toward him, 
their jaws snapping open and shut repeatedly, he understood 
several things without having to agonize over them. 

There were six of them. 

Thanks to practice, he’d already managed to reduce the 
time it took him to take them out of commission to about 
thirty seconds apiece. 

That meant this would probably take three minutes total. 

But even if the additional problems inherent in taking 
them on all at once did not double that time, as he feared— 
even if he managed to do the impossible and somehow take 
them out faster, as in, say, two minutes for all of them—that 
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still gave Mysterio an unacceptable head start catching up to 
Morrison Cord. 

That wasn’t good enough. 

He had to get them out of the way in twenty seconds or 
less. 

There was an empty row of seats on his immediate left. 
There were twenty chairs, all bolted to the floor and to each 
other at the armrests. There were no audience members still 
cowering in that row. He reached down, grabbed the seat 
closest to him. and tugged hard. It snapped its bolts and 
came loose from the floor, pulling the next seat out with it. 
He tugged again, harder this time, snapping the row of seats 
like a flexible whip. The wave travelled down the entire row, 
snapping each seat loose in turn. When the last seat came 
loose, the entire row was like a long flexible chain in his 
hands. 

“This.” he said, loudly enough for everybody still re- 
maining in the theater to hear him, “is my slickest move so 
far this year.” 

A fat man in an oddly comical derby, watching with in- 
tense fascination from the back of the theater, saw what was 
about to happen and said, “No.” 

Spider-Man heaved. The row of twenty seats whipped up 
until it became a great teetering pillar, balanced in his arms. It 
wobbled first one way, then the other, the bolts connecting the 
armrests straining with metal fatigue. He glanced at the robot 
sharks, who were halfway up the aisle, and would be on him 
in seconds. He performed another of the instantaneous calcu- 
lations that life as a friendly neighborhood super hero de- 
manded of him every single day. And then he swung the row 
of seats like a hammer, refusing to let gravity do all the work, 
instead devoting all of his considerable strength to the task of 
making sure that hammer landed as heavily as possible. 

The shark robots were advancing two by two, with only a 
few inches separating the ones on the left from the ones on 
the right—-which was close enough for Spider-Man to wal- 
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lop all six in a single shot by aiming at the space between 
them. The row of seats landed with an ear-shattering metal- 
lic wham!, smashing the monstrosities as flat as the lyrics he 
had been forced to endure tonight. The sharks themselves 
caved in like paper cups crushed inside a fist. As for the row 
of seats, it broke into its components on impact, with bolts 
flying every which way like angry bees, and individual 
chairs bouncing, rolling, and somersaulting the rest of the 
way down the aisle like so much elegantly upholstered 
shrapnel. 

And it hadn’t even taken twenty seconds. More like five. 

A shaken Marla Jameson tugged at her dumbfounded 
husband’s arm. “And you mean to tell me you regularly 
mouth off to that guy?” 

The fat man in the derby looked like he was having a re- 
ligious experience. “Wow. That was great.” 

Spider-Man was too pressed for time to say so, but he 
agreed. He almost wished there were more shark robots so 
he could do it again. 

But right now, he had something more important to worry 
about: Morrison Cord. 

He looked around for somebody who looked like they 
might know what they were talking about, and saw only a se- 
ries of trembling, terrorized faces, peeking up from behind 
rows of seats—until he spotted the actress playing Tanya, the 
one who'd almost managed to pull a good song out of 
“Sonar.” She had climbed back onto the stage, and was 
standing there with a number of her fellow cast members, 
looking lost, terrified, and cold. But she was something else, 
too: angry. As angry as any actress who had just had her 
show ripped out from under her. 

If she had enough presence of mind to be angry, she had 
enough presence of mind to answer him. 

There was a communal gasp as he covered the distance 
between himself and the stage in two great leaps. 

Her eyes widened with startlement as he landed next to 
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her; her mouth moved soundlessly, making several false 
starts before finally coming out with a “Whoa!” 

“I'm sorry,” Spider-Man said. “I don’t have the time for 
subtlety. I need to know where to find Morrison Cord. I have 
to get to him before Mysterio does. 

She hesitated. 

One of the other actors, still struggling to climb out the 
orchestra pit, cried out, “‘Don’t tell him, Lindsey! He’s as bad 
as the other one!” 

Spider-Man forced himself to 
true,” he said. “I want to help him.” 

The actress—Lindsey, her name was-—may have been a 
little slowed by shock, but her voice, amplified by anger and 
incipient hysteria, was still loud enough to project all the 
way to the back rows, “I—know that. Who the hell—do you 
think I am—J. Jonah Jameson?” 

Spider-Man was too driven by urgency to take satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that the old blowhard must have heard 
that. “Then where's Cord? Where's he staying?” 

It still took her several seconds to focus her thoughts 
enough to answer. “The Marriott. The Marriott Marquis in 
Times Square.” 

Spider-Man was gone in an instant. 

Lindsey simply smiled dazedly, murmured, “Who was— 
that masked man? I—wanted—to thank him.” Whereupon, 
probably recognizing it a miserable cliché, but also seeing the 
value of respecting the classics, she fluttered her eyes, teetered 
first one way, then the other, and fainted dead away 


stay calm. “That’s not 
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ward to his next round of senseless violence, the old man 

in the box seat leaned back in deep satisfaction. 

Sometimes, the Gentleman mused, the aftermath of a 
show is even better than the show itself. Certainly, the weep- 
ing and the lamentations of the peons down below were fat 
more enjoyable than the miserable excuse for musical the- 
ater that had preceded it. He had always believed American 
culture to be a contradiction in terms, and the observation 
had if anything grown increasingly apt over the years. Still, 
Submarine! was an abomination against all laws of aesthet- 
ics and good taste, and he made a mental note to have the li- 
brettist assassinated as soon as possible. 

Of course, he hadn’t expected the show to be any good. 
He'd only purchased the ticket because he’d wanted to see 
Spider-Man. After all, despite his own deep hatred for the man, 
he had never actually seen him until this moment; with Phase 
One of the operation still about ten days away, it was helpful to 
take his measure, and gauge his capabilities, and bask in the 
satisfaction of knowing how much misery would soon be 
brought down upon him. The Gentleman knew he’d have to 
compliment Smerdyakov, who had been monitoring this ec- 
centric Mysterio for months, for his accuracy in predicting this 
as a place to witness Spider-Man in action, and his efficiency 
in securing the box seat from the now-deceased commodities 
broker who had been its original owner. The view had been 
most excellent, and the spectacle most educational. Spider- 
Man had turned out to be quite resourceful for a young man 
otherwise so hapless he was unable to figure how to use his 
powers to keep him from having to work for a living. 


4 Ss SPIDER-MAN swung off, no doubt already looking for- 
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Let alone, the Gentleman shuddered with infinite dis- 
taste, as a photographer 


Morrison Cord sat on the edge of his bed, wrapped in a robe 
and self-doubt. 

He hated himself. 

This, as the people who knew him best could tell you, 
was not an unusual state of affairs for him. 

He had an ego, like most people who show off for a liv- 
ing. Without an ego, he would not have been able to spend 
years training to sing and dance and act, let alone pound the 
pavement going to audition after audition waiting for the 
moment when the endless series of rejections was finally 
outnumbered by the number of times he was hired. He 
would not have been able to believe in himself long enough 
to outlast all the arguments against. But whereas some peo- 
ple in his profession had relatively simple egos that made 
them feel important and talented and worth everybody else’s 
attention, Morrison Cord had an ego that, for reasons per- 
haps better left unexplained, insisted on occasionally flavor- 
ing that self-image with fits of bottomless self-loathing. 

Imposter Syndrome? Perhaps. Guilt, for making it when 
he knew more talented people who'd failed? Maybe. 

Or maybe, he thought, he was just somebody who de- 
served to be loathed. 

He sat on the edge of his bed, compulsively shredding a 
box of tissues into confetti-sized fragments, distantly aware 
of the litter gathering around his shoes, but unable to make 
himself care. He was far too occupied by the burning in his 
eyes and the bottomless emptiness in his gut—an emptiness 
capable of swallowing everything he'd done, everything he'd 
accomplished, everything he still had left to do. 

An emptiness that, tonight, just happened to wear the 
face of Quentin Beck. 

He hadn’t seen Beck in years, hadn’t worked with him 
since that argument in the editing room at Colossal. He'd 
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imagined Beck part of his past, like the teenager roles he’d 
been able to play well into his twenties. He'd heard about 
Beck’s subsequent activities, of course, and like many in the 
industry had taken a certain perverse pleasure in swapping 
Beck stories at parties. Did you hear what Beck did last 


week? He framed Spider-Man for murder again! ... tried to 
blow up the Daily Bugle! ... set up a fraudulent nursing 
home! Isn't that amazing? Beck, of all people. Can you 
imagine? 


There had even been a little pride involved. Like know- 
ing Willie Sutton before he made a name for himself robbing 
banks. Morrison was reminded of a long-vanished studio 
employee who'd loved to boast about once upon a time hav- 
ing the young Ted Bundy as her family’s paper boy, and 
whose eyes had sparkled with the thrill of association, and 
the notoriety of once living so close to such an infamous 
monster. 

Morrison had felt exactly that way about his own past as- 
sociation with Quentin Beck. 

But there'd been fear, too. Whenever he heard the latest 
news about what that crazy ex-colleague of his had done now, 
whenever he was forced to upgrade his personal estimation 
of the man’s insanity, whenever he was reminded of the man’s 
capacity for revenge, it was impossible not to think about the 
last time he’d seen the man. Beck had just been fired from a 
low-grade sci-fi picture for being impossible to work with. 
On the last day, he’d thrown a punch at the director, calling 
him a no-talent idiot who wouldn’t be able to spot a good 
film if he saw one ona soap dish. The director naturally had 
him thrown off the set. Though the pair of burly security 
guards assigned to escort him to the front gate had required 
all their strength just to hold on to him, he went thoroughly 
berserk when he spotted the recent Oscar-nominee Cord, am- 
bling by in Confederate Army grays. 

“It's all your fault!” Beck had screamed. “You and the 
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others! You! Forrester! Johnson, and the rest! You did this to 
me! You did it all!” 

Cord took a sip of his Scotch. 

Yeah, he loathed himself, all right. He loathed himself for 
chickening out of tonight's show, and he loathed himself for 
being too scared to tell the producers why. He loathed him- 
self for the knowledge that he was probably a big part of the 
reason why Quentin Beck had ended up as Mysterio. 

But mostly he loathed himself for the awareness that if this 
were one of his movies, he’d have been the brave resourceful 
hero who confronted the bad guy and saved the day. 

He curled his lip, drained the last of his Scotch, and got 
off the bed. His walk, as he crossed the room, was that of a 
man unsure of the angle at which his feet met the carpeting. 
He'd once broken up a Golden Globes audience with an im- 
promptu comedy bit comparing the similarities between a 
drunkard’s walk and the swagger of John Wayne. Observing 
himself from what seemed to be a significant distance as he 
approached the wet bar for a refill, he had just enough so- 
briety left to note that there really weren’t all that many 
points of similarity, unless you happened to be John Wayne 
drunk. He would have to issue a retraction, some time 
Maybe the next time he guest-hosted Tonight. 

He fumbled for the ice tongs. 

And a familiar, feared voice rumbled behind him. 

“How fitting.” 

Cord whirled, expecting the leering, hate-filled face of 
Quentin Beck to be the last thing he ever saw. 

But there was only the unmade bed and the shredded tis- 
sues at its base. 

Cord took a single step, his hands shaking. “B-Beck?” 

No answer. Just a distant rumble that could have been 
wind, could have been street noise, and could have been 
laughter. 

Cord took another step, and craned his neck at the door. 
The chain was still on. As for the double glass doors leading 
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out to the balcony, they were still sealed too. Cord could see 
his own reflection in the glass, looking pale and haggard and 
terrified but still very much alone. He shuddered, turned 
back to the bar, and used his hands to pluck three cubes from 
the ice bucket. He tossed them into his glass, one after the 
other, like missiles—plunk, plunk, plunk—the amber, sweet- 
smelling liquor following close behind. 

“I said, ‘how fitting, ” 

Cord gasped and dropped the glass. The carpet kept it 
from shattering, but the splash drenched the hem of his robe. 
He whirled again, saw that the double glass doors were still 
sealed and that he was still apparently alone, but something 
had changed. The shredded tissues at the base of his bed 
were fluttering, from a wind that wasn’t there. 

The unseen visitor continued to mock him. “It is fitting 
that I find you this way: drunk and frightened, tormented by 
fear. This should be the way you face death. It should be the 
way you're found. When you leave this world, you should 
not be burdened by any false dignity.” 

“B-Beck?” Cord said. 

There was laughter. Not crazed, maniacal laughter, which 
would have been bad enough, but cold, inhuman laughter, 
without a trace of compassion or feeling. 

“You should know by now, you miserable excuse for a 
thespian, I won’t let you call me Beck. When dealing with 
you—I’m Mysterio!” 

And then came the man himself: a blur of purple and 
green, passing through the wall like a ghost, his white hel- 
met glowing like a ball of fire, his long purple cape cutting 
the air like a slash. He filled Cord’s field of vision, becom- 
ing larger than the man he was, larger even than the night- 
mare he seemed to be. Cord opened his mouth to scream, 
and was promptly slammed against the bar, from a blow to 
the midsection as powerful as any he'd ever known. It 
knocked the breath out of him, the pain so intense it practi- 
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cally shocked him sober. Cord clutched for the neck of the 
Scotch bottle— 

—suffered a terrible span of time that felt maybe a thou- 
sand years long, where the bottle seemed to have vanished, 
and his fingers closed instead on empty air— 

—before his fingertips brushed glass— 

—and Mysterio’s blank, inexpressive helmet was a white 
circle eclipsing everything else in the room, resembling 
nothing so much as a rogue sun swallowing up his entire 
universe— 

—and Cord gasped— 

—and Mysterio grabbed him by the upper shoulders, 
each gloved hand possessing a strength he could feel all the 
way to the bone— 

——and Cord slammed the Scotch bottle against Mysterio’s 
helmet, willing the helmet to shatter, the skull inside it to 
break, the brain inside that to hemorrhage, the man attack- 
ing him to die— 

—and for just a fraction of a second it actually seemed to 
work, as Mysterio stumbled back— 

—but no, the bottle bounced off without effect— 

—and Mysterio wasn’t stumbling at all, merely shifting 
position, pulling Cord with him— 

—lifting Cord high over his head— 

—and hurling him against the opposite wall. 

Cord’s scream was cut off by the bone-rattling impact, 
which he felt as an explosion of pain running the entire 
length of his spine. Cord tumbled to the floor, throwing out 
his arms to break the fall. His index finger absorbed most of 
the weight at an angle it was not meant to take. The snap was 
so sickening that Cord instantly forgot everything else and 
became an animal incapable of thinking past anything but 
the immediate agony. 

“You almost amuse me,” Mysterio chuckled. “I regularly 
trade blows with one of the most powerful human beings on 
the face of this planet. I’ve even defeated him, a few times. 
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And you—you third-rate celluloid hero—you honestly be- 
lieve that you can take me out with a Scotch bottle? Like I’m 
some third-rate brawler trying to bully you in a saloon?” 

Cord had managed to get to his hands and knees. The 
pain was overwhelming. 

But if he could get past this moment, if he could find the 
strength to stand on his own feet again, if he could focus past 
the next few breaths and put the will to act back into his 
arms and legs, then everything would be all right. Then he 
would be able to figure out something. He coughed out a 
word. “Qu—Quentin.” Then another. “Please.” 

“Go to hell.” Mysterio said. 

And Cord, unwillingly, obeyed. 

Because he was no longer in the hotel room. He was no 
longer on Earth. He was in the center of a raging inferno, 
with hot blinding flames as far as he could see, surrounding 
him on all sides, licking at his clothes, hungrily leaping for 
his flesh. Shadowy demon-figures cavorted in the fires, 
grinning at him, waving hands that were more like collec- 
tions of serrated knives. Mysterio himself stood in the cen- 
ter of the conflagration, unbothered by the heat, totally at 
home in the horror. 

Cord closed his eyes, told himself it wasn’t real, clutched 
the floor and reminded himself it was carpeting and not a 
bed of hot coals. It helped, a little—but did not banish either 
the screams or the stench of sulfur. 

“It’s not real,” he said, with the desperation of a man who 
knew that only those three words anchored him to sanity. 
“It’s not. It’s not it’s not.” 

“How do you know?” Mysterio said. “Maybe I’ve already 
killed you. Maybe you’re exactly where you seem to be. 
Maybe you're finally paying the price for sabotaging the 
work of your betters.” 

Cord closed his eyes more tightly. He seized a handful of 
carpeting and forced himself to focus on the texture to the 
exclusion of everything else. It was real. He was real. Mys- 
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terio was real. Nothing else was real. It was real. He was 
real. Mysterio was real. Nothing else was real. It was real. 
He was real. Mysterio was real. Nothing else was real. He 
held on to those facts with the desperation of a drowning 
man—and, unbelievably, found enough strength to crawl 
forward. Toward the flames. Toward Mysterio. 

“Of course,” Mysterio said, “I might let you live—if you 
apologize.” 

Cord astounded himself with his response. “Go... to... 
hell.” 

The inferno faded away, replaced by the interior of the 
hotel room, which had filled with haze since he'd seen it last. 
It was cold, too. The glass doors to the balcony were wide 
open, and the freezing winter wind had sucked all the 
warmth from even this heated room. Cord could see his own 
breath forming raggedly in the space before him. He could 
even see Mysterio. who was floating a few feet above the 
floor, his helmet as inexpressive as ever, but something 
about his posture indicating grave disappointment at just 
how quickly his drunken and terrorized quarry had thrown 
off the effects of the illusion. 

in another second or two, Cord thought, J might even be 
able to stand up and take him on man-to-man. The thought 
astounded him. Maybe he wasn’t such a coward after all 

Then Mysterio said, “Ah, well. My fault for coming so 
empty-handed. Had you bothered to show up at the theater. 
which I spent so much time preparing, I would have been 
able to dispatch you with considerably more style. Here, I’m 
forced to make do with what I have.” He emitted a deep, 
mirthless chuckle. “Honestly, I should have retired that 
fires-of-perdition illusion long ago.” 

“You're ...a loser... Quentin. You . . . always were . . .” 

With something like a snarl, the floating villain swooped 
down and kicked Cord in the ribs. Cord felt something snap 
in his side. He gasped in agony and disbelief and curled up 
in a ball, incapable of defending himself even when that ter- 
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rible kick was followed by a second, and then a third. When 
Mysterio kicked him a fourth time, this time in the side of 
his head, the cold washed over Cord like a wave, almost but 
not quite drowning the pain. Just as the red veil passing over 
consciousness almost but not quite obscured the sight of the 
mighty super-villain Mysterio, standing over him tri- 
umphantly, brandishing not another high-tech illusion but a 
common, everyday, garden-variety revolver. 

Cord gritted his teeth as Mysterio pressed the barrel 
against the center of his forehead. “N-no,” he said. “Y-you 
brought it on yourself. . .” 

“T am the bringer of nightmares,” Mysterio said, “come to 
execute the destroyer of dreams. 

Morrison Cord expected the next sound to be a gunshot. 
He thought it would feel like a white-hot explosion inside 
him, instantly blasting him into the land of the dead. 

He didn’t expect the next sound at all, mostly because 
he'd never heard it before. He didn’t recognize it when it 
came, and he sank into blessed unconsciousness wondering 
just what it meant. 

Thwip. 

What on Earth, he thought distantly, és a thwip? 


Spider-Man’s web-line whipped Mysterio’s revolver from 
his hands, slamming it against the ceiling, where it adhered. 

Spider-Man himself stood framed by the open glass 
doors, hunched in the wary, protective stance he always 
adopted whenever he had to be prepared for anything. His 
spider-sense had led him here just in time to hear the last ex- 
change between Mysterio and Cord. He would have been 
here even sooner, but for the fact that his long day had taken 
more out of him than he liked to admit. On top of everything 
else, he was still sopping wet from the battle in the theatre, 
and had not exactly been energized by the joys of experi- 
encing the wind chill factor twenty stories up. 

But he was Spider-Man, and he was fueled by necessity. 
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And as he entered the room, dripping profusely on the 
carpet, the sight of a startled Mysterio whirling to face him 
was enough to infuse his tired bones with fresh strength. 

“You're slipping,” Spider-Man said. “According to page 
fourteen of the Official Super-Villain Handbook, this is the 
moment when you’re supposed to cry out, “You! B-but, it 
can’t be you!’ * 

“Not at all, web-slinger. Check that page, and you'll see 
that this is the moment when you die.” 

A warning burst from his spider-sense sent the wall- 
crawler leaping to the ceiling, just ahead of a concussive ex- 
plosion that shattered both glass doors and sent thousands of 
shards of razor-sharp shrapnel plummeting downward to the 
street. Mysterio hadn’t thrown anything; he’d activated a 
timed charge at the base of the doors. Being Mysterio, he’d 
probably spent several minutes mining the room with traps 
even before making his presence known to Cord. It was stan- 
dard operating procedure for the man. Even so, thinking of 
the danger the rain of glass posed to any innocent pedestri- 
ans who might be braving the frigid weather down below, 
Spider-Man cursed his own stupidity in wasting time with 
banter. He should have pressed his advantage while he still 
had the element of surprise. Now he had to take down a pre- 
pared Mysterio, a Mysterio who'd already taken his mea- 
sure, a Mysterio who'd already placed countless other lives 
in jeopardy tonight. 

And a Mysterio who gave out a very satisfying “Whuu- 
uff!” when Spider-Man landed feetfirst on his solar plexus. 

The padding in Mysterio's costume still absorbed the 
bulk of the impact, unfortunately. Mysterio was able to roll 
with the blow and land on his feet. Even as he did so, his 
long purple cloak billowed around him, releasing a cloud of 
thick white smoke. The silhouette inside that cloud started to 
fade, becoming indistinct. 

Spider-Man leapt toward him. “Sorry, Misty! You’re not 
getting away with that one again!” 
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The two figures collided inside the cloud of smoke. 
Spider-Man threw a punch, connected, felt another blow 
graze him in the jaw, then ducked out of the way when his 
spider-sense warned him of an attack actually capable of 
doing him some harm. Whatever it was whirred nastily as it 
sliced through the empty space where Spider-Man had been. 
The kick to his chest wasn’t nearly as bad, as such things 
went—it might have shattered the ribs of anybody with a 
less pliable skeleton, but it only succeeded in knocking him 
down because he happened to be off-balance anyway. He let 
himself fall, rolled with it, pressed both palms against the 
floor, and pushed off with all his strength, throwing himself 
at Mysterio once again. 

Unfortunately, he missed. 

He shouldn’t have. After all, he was the guy who could 
catch runaway rotor blades. 

And he'd carefully aimed himself at the place where he 
believed Mysterio to be. 

But though that patch of blackness had been Mysterio a 
fraction of a second before, it wasn’t Mysterio anymore. It 
was just darker smoke. 

Spider-Man collided with the wall hard cnough to raise 
cracks in the plaster. 

Somewhere nearby, Mysterio cackled. “Face it, web- 
slinger, if you can’t trust your senses, what can you trust?” 

“I can trust you to be a creep, Beck. That’s dependability 
for you.” Spider-Man flipped, landed on the ceiling, and 
skittered across the length of the room, studying a suite that 
by the looks of things seemed reduced to smoke, wind, 
flashes of light, and nothing else. The buzzing of his spider- 
sense confirmed that Mysterio was still close enough to pre- 
sent an active danger, but the more precise signal capable of 
pinpointing exactly where Mysterio was, and what the vil- 
lain was doing now, was temporarily eluding him. 

Not that he believed that presented a particularly difficult 
problem. 
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Indeed—forewarned by an entirely different spider-sense 
impression much less ambiguous than the conflicting clues 
to Mysterio’s location—Spider-Man just smiled, settled into 
a crouch on the ceiling above Cord’s unmade bed, and 
waited. 

Somewhere, Mysterio chuckled. “Giving up, Spider- 
Man? Has my skill at illusion finally become more than the 
vaunted super hero can handle?” 

Spider-Man shook his head. “Not at all. Because as 
usual, you’ve forgotten something very important.” 

“Oh, what’s that?” 

“Specifically?” The spider-sense warning about a certain 
device on the ceiling was pinpointing what was about to 
happen with such precision that Spider-Man was able to de- 
liver his next line with perfect timing. “Why it’s not a good 
idea to use smoke bombs in hotel rooms.” 

There was a moment of eloquent silence. 

Then sprinklers went off all over the suite. 

It was the indoor equivalent of a Florida rainstorm: blind- 
ing, intense, inescapable, and heavy enough to drench every- 
thing in range. 

The smoke that had filled the room immediately turned a 
shade darker. One small part of it became darker still: a dis- 
tinct shadow the shape of a man that had just unwillingly 
come into focus. As Spider-Man watched, it examined its 
hands, cursed, and whirled, racing for the door. 

‘A different super hero might have made a portentious 
speech about how fitting it was that a man who had so re- 
cently used water to wreak terror was now betrayed by the 
very same element he used against others. 

Who knows? In a different mood, Spider-Man might have 
pointed out the ironies himself. 

But right now he was too cold, too tired, and too fed up. 

He leapt off the wall, rebounded off the ceiling and the 
floor, and tackled Mysterio from behind just as he tossed a 
concussive grenade at the door. The explosion blew the door 
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off its hinges just in time for the force of Spider-Man’s leap 
to carry them both into the outer walkway. 

The Marriott was an atrium, with most of the hotel inte- 
rior taken up by a breathtaking expanse of empty space. The 
hallways outside the rooms were essentially balconies over- 
looking a lobby far below. There was a bank of scenic ele- 
vators and, hanging from nearly invisible cables ten stories 
above the ground, a series of interlocking metallic triangles 
painted garish colors and arranged in midair to form the 
kind of abstract sculpture intended to add a dollop of artis- 
tic expression to what would have otherwise been an un- 
nervingly antiseptic view. There were any number of guests 
on the balconies, walking to and from their respective 
rooms. 

When the two costumed combatants barrelled out of 
Morrison Cord’s suite, trailing plumes of smoke from inside, 
the communal gasp was loud enough to be heard throughout 
the entire hotel. Spider-Man heard a dozen people shout his 
name, almost as many shout Mysterio’s, and a number 
roughly equal to both groups combined, simply shout some- 
thing that sounded like, “Oh!” 

The door sent flying by the explosion hit the balcony rail- 
ing, flipped, and went over the side. Spider-Man and Myste- 
rio landed on the carpeting only a few feet outside Morrison 
Cord’s room. Spider-Man landed on top. He tried to pin 
Mysterio, but the one-time stuntman was impossibly eva- 
sive, squirming out from under him, dazzling Spider-Man 
with a white-hot phosphorus burst from one of his gloves, 
and once again taking to the air on a pillar of smoke. 

The nearest bystander, an elegantly dressed matron in a 
fur coat and a turban, had to lurch out of Mysterio's way to 
avoid being knocked over. She was doubly stunned when 
Spider-Man leapt ten feet and landed in’a standing position 
on the railing. She said, ““What—” 

Three stories above them, Mysterio was slowly circling 
the atrium on a plume of smoke. He was clearly waiting. 
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Spider-Man turned toward the elegantly dressed woman and 
said, “It’s too dangerous to stay out here, lady! Go to your 
room and call 911. Tell them Mysterio’s here and he’s left a 
badly injured man in that room 

The woman’s mouth opened and closed. “That room? The 
one you just—” 

“That’s the one. And hurry. He needs a doctor!” 

Hoping the woman would have enough presence of mind 
to do what he asked—it was sometimes hard to tell, with 
civilians—Spider-Man turned his back on her and shot a 
web-line at the ceiling, swinging toward the other side of the 
atrium. A somersault, another web-line, another somersault, 
and another web-line, and he had ascended to the same level 
where Mysterio slowly circled, waiting for him. 

The last leap landed him on Mysterio’s back. He wrapped 
one arm around Mysterio’s helmet, used the other to get a 
firm grip on Mysterio's right wrist, wrapped both his legs 
around Mysterio’s midsection, and said, “I heard some of 
what you said to Cord, Beck. It confirmed something I’ve 
been thinking for a while now. This isn’t extortion, it’s re- 
venge. You have a specific list of victims in mind, and you're 
going to continue going after them whether you get paid or 
not.” 

The amplified chuckle from within that helmet did not 
seem like it could have come from somebody inconve- 
nienced by Spider-Man's attack. “Very clever, web-slinger. 
But this time, it’s you who’ve forgotten something very im- 
portant.” 

Spider-Man felt an unwelcome tingle at the base of his 
skull. “What?” 

“Didn’t you stop to think how well I know you by now? 
Didn’t you realize that when I left you at the mercy of my lit- 
tle toys, I knew you'd probably be following me within a 
matter of minutes? Didn’t you guess that I'd make some 
quick arrangements for a suitable distraction, in the likely 
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event you'd show up before I was finished tormenting 
Cord?” 

Spider-Man twisted in midair, forcing Mysterio to 
change direction with him. They now faced the hanging 
metallic sculpture, with its dozens of artistically interlock- 
Z triangles, each a collection of sharp edges literally hang- 
ing by a thread. Even as Spider-Man realized what Mysterio 
had to be talking about, he saw the first puff of smoke as a 
miniature explosion disintegrated a critical supporting 
cable. The cable whipsawed back, carving a deep scar in one 
of the balconies before bouncing off, uncoiling and hanging 
limp. The triangle it had supported sagged dangerously. 
Then another miniature explosion severed another cable, 
and the sagging triangle was quickly joined by another. 

“It just took a few tabs of timed plastique,” Mysterio said 
with a gleeful laugh. “I placed them there even before I vis 
ited Cord. In a few seconds they’ll all go, and that hideous 
sculpture will fall as it deserves to. Do you want me so bad 
that you’re willing to sacrifice all the people they’ll slice to 
pieces when they hit the ground and start ricochetting 
around that lovely lobby?” 

Spider-Man looked down. The lobby was filled with peo- 
ple—almost a hundred of them, gathered at the front desk, 
at the piano bar, and around the elevators. Many of them 
were looking up and pointing at the show taking place far 
above, not yet aware that it could possibly present some kind 
of danger to them. 

Mysterio said, “If you think about it, Spider-Man, it’s re- 
ally just a matter of priorities: 

Spider-Man did not respond. 

But he did release Mysterio, leap out into open space, and 
fire a web-line at one of the second-story balconies, far 
below him. 

The web-line solidified instantly. Plummeting toward the 
lobby, Spider-Man simultaneously climbed down that 
webline as quickly as he could, speeding his descent to a rate 
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several times faster than gravity alone could have provided. 
As he passed the fourth floor—having already reached ter- 
minal velocity—he released that web-line, spun in midair 
and fired another web-line at the fifth floor balcony, chang- 
ing the angle of his dangerous descent to one that, 
unchecked, would result in a boneshattering impact against 
a stone wall. 

High above him, the plastique charges on the sculpture’s 
supporting cables were now going off at the rate of one or 
two a second. The aluminum triangles were coming apart 
and falling en masse. The people on the balconies were start- 
ing to scream, as were more than a few in the lobby. 

Spider-Man let go of his latest line and leapt straight up, 
spraying webs as he went. His first blindingly fast leap pro- 
duced a pair of web-lines stretching from one side of the 
atrium to the other. He then ran back along the supporting 
structure he’d just produced, leaping back and forth, from 
one cable to the other, stitching them together with another 
line that he trailed behind him as he went. When he got to 
the other side he ran back, moving more quickly than any of 
the witnesses could follow, intent only on weaving that mesh 
as tightly as he could. He made half a dozen passes just in 
the length of time it took the first piece of sculpture to fall. 

It was only a couple of seconds before it hit his net dead 
center. It landed point-side down, and almost sliced a hole 
all the way through. The net held, however. The second piece 
of sculpture—a ten-foot aluminum rod, as potentially deadly 
as a spear—fell through one of the gaps in the net, but 
Spider-Man, who was still busily spinning, caught it with a 
web-line as he somersaulted overhead. After that, the dozens 
of remaining pieces all seemed to rain down upon him at 
once, and he was forced to devote as much effort to dodging 
them as they fell as he did to weaving new strands for his 
net. 

It was more work than a squadron of engineers could 
have accomplished in an hour of precisely planned effort. 
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Spider-Man had less than five seconds, all told-—and he had 
to make it all up as he went along 

But when he was done, the makeshift net had caught 
every single shard of sculpture before it could hit the lobby 
floor. And Spider-Man was lying on his back in the middle 
of that net, surrounded by multicolored debris—exhausted 
not by the Herculean task he'd just completed, but by an eter- 
nity of concern over what would happen to all the people 
below if he managed to fail. 

He didn’t pat himself on the back for doing a good job, 
or take satisfaction in the scattered applause from onlookers 
in the floors above. Instead, as was his wont, he looked up, 
noted without much surprise that Mysterio was gone, and 
mentally kicked himself for letting him get away again. 

Standing up and bouncing lightly in the give of his net, he 
searched the balcony closest to him for somebody who 
looked like they might be capable of handling responsibility. 
He found one in the form of a burly, sandy-haired man in his 
mid-thirties, standing alongside an eight-year-old boy who 
judging from family resemblance had to be the guy’s son. 
The man looked concerned, the boy enthralled. 

“You there,” Spider-Man said. ““With the kid. Can you 
take a message for me?” 

The man gulped. “Sure. What?” 

“Make sure the authorities know that my web-fluid dis- 
solves in an hour. They have to make sure nobody’s standing 
under the net when that happens.” 

“You got it,” the man said. 

His son leaned forward and cried out: “Spider-Man? You 
know how you can use that trick to catch the moon?” 

Spider-Man was aching to check on Morrison Cord, but 
he hesitated long enough to provide the desired straight line. 
“How?” 

The boy giggled prematurely. “With a world-wide web!” 

Everybody in earshot, including the boy’s father, groaned 
in unison. 
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Spider-Man, who'd perpetrated much worse, and knew 
it, gave the kid a salute, tried to fire a web-line at a balcony 
four levels above him, discovered that his web-shooters 
were empty, slipped in a pair of new cartridges, and tried 
again. 

He made it back up to Morrison Cord’s room in about two 
seconds. The matron in the turban, now sopping wet, was 
outside that room, bent over the barely conscious actor, 
whom she had apparently dragged to safety herself. She’d 
even managed to drape a blanket over him. Spider-Man, ad- 
miring her pluck, alighted next to her and said, “I thought I 
told you to call a doctor.” 

“Lam a doctor,” she said, without looking at him. “Chief 
of Emergency Medicine at Boston St. Eligius. I’m visiting 
family.” 

“Oh. Uh—glad you’re here. How bad is it?” 

“It looks like a concussion, a couple of broken ribs. pos- 
sible internal bleeding, a mild case of smoke inhalation, and 
the beginnings of a serious case of hypothermia. He’ll make 
it, but he won’t feel like singing or dancing for a while.” Her 
eyes flickered toward Spider-Man’s. “Yes, I recognized 
him.” 

“He’ll owe you an autograph when he wakes up,” Spider- 
Man said. 

“He can save it, I’m not a fan. I just want him in a hospi- 
tal bed.” She hesitated. “Did you get the guy with the gold- 
fish bowl on his head?” 

“No,” Spider-Man said. “Not yet. I—” 

The web-slinger was not an easy man to startle. His 
spider-sense saved him from most unpleasant surprises. But 
it couldn’t warn him of sudden frights that had nothing to do 
with genuine danger—and it didn’t warn him that Morrison 
Cord was about to whip an icy hand around his wrist. After 
everything else Spider-Man had been through tonight, it was 
a shock that almost made him jump ten feet. In his case, lit- 
erally. 
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Because he successfully resisted the impulse, he got to 
hear the few words the badly injured actor managed to speak 
before passing out again. 

“The Devil's Moon,” Morrison whispered. “The Devil 8 
...Moon...” 

Followed by silence and the wail of approaching sirens. 
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worst ordeal yet. 

Spider-Man had always possessed a knack for finding 
new reserves of strength when emergencies kept him going 
past the limits of exhaustion—but he had yet to find a way 
to apply that skill to the task of keeping himself energized 
after the battle was done. At such times, the physical act of 
web-slinging became less an enjoyably athletic way to com- 
mute across town than the hard work he usually managed to 
forget it was. Add to that the howling cold, turning his satu- 
rated costume to a sponge dipped in ice water, and you had 
a thoroughly uncomfortable super hero, hoping that his fur- 
nace at home hadn’t broken down sometime during the day. 

But even that could be lived with. 

What couldn’t, in his reckoning, were that Brick Johnson 
and Cameron Forrester were dead and Morrison Cord was 
seriously injured. Plus there were dozens more injured at the 
funeral, some critically, and hundreds more terrorized at 
Submarine! Spider-Man still didn’t know the casualty fig- 
ures for that one. At the very least, he assumed dozens of ad- 
ditional injuries from the panic. He would not be surprised 
to learn that hypothermia or the unthinking panic had also 
led to some outright fatalities. 

Plus an untold number of other lives endangered by that 
final sociopathic stunt at the hotel. The death count for that 
could have easily entered the double digits, had Spidey not 
moved quickly enough. 

Even one would have been far too much. 

Riding the roof of a tractor-trailer as it crossed the bridge, 
feeling each pothole as it rattled his bones, Spider-Man 
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made himself a promise of the sort he never allowed himself 
to break. It was going to end. And it was going to end deci- 
sively. The very next time he and Quentin Beck met, Myste- 
rio was going down. 


He did not expect, or want, company when he got home at 
midnight. But the lights were on, and laughter could be 
heard through the windows. So he made a quick detour to 
the attic and his cache of spare clothing, then walked 
through the front door deceptively dry, dressed, kempt, and 
chipper. 

He found the living room full of people and the air filled 
with the mixed scent of takeout pizza and microwave pop- 
corn. Mary Jane was in the easy chair, clad in his blue ter- 
rycloth bathrobe. Flash Thompson and Betty Brant were 
curled up together on the couch, the lasagna incident appar- 
ently long forgotten. Arnold Sibert was sitting on the love 
seat, beside an appallingly tall stack of black videotape 
boxes. Even as they all turned to grin at him, Peter registered 
the even more inexplicable image on the T'V: a man dressed 
in a costume that would have resembled a gorilla if not for 
the visible zipper and the human face clearly visible through 
the oversized eyeholes. He said, “Hi, guys! What’s—” 

Flash Thompson leapt off the couch and slid across the 
hardwood flooring on his knees, coming to rest at Peter’s 
feet. “All Hail!” he shouted. “The Keeper of the Flame!” 

This odd pronouncement, which was so far out of char- 
acter for Flash that it wasn’t even worth considering, gar- 
nered hysterical laughter from everybody. 

Baffled, Peter said, “Keeper of the—” 

But by now they were all on their knees. Flash, Betty, 
Sibert, and even—the last betrayal—his own lovely wife, 
bowing and scraping in the most nonsensical of hosannas. 
“Face front, true believer! Face front!” 

Next to this, fighting robot sharks in a Broadway theater 
made logical sense. Peter made about three or four failed 
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starts before the lunatics before him all broke up in unison, 
laughing as if they’d just said the funniest thing in all the 
world. 

He wailed in frustration, “Will somebody please tell me 
what’s going on here?” 

Mary Jane, laughing so hard the tears rolled down both 
cheeks. finally took pity on him. She got off her knees, 
crossed the room, and hugged him. “My poor Tiger. Don’t 
you recognize bad movie fever when you see it?” 

“Bad movie what?” 

“Bad movie fever,” Mary Jane said. ““We’ve been watch- 
ing videos.” 

“Specifically,” Arnold Sibert elaborated, “highlights 
from the less-than-impressive movie career of Quentin 
Beck.” 

Peter's jaw dropped. ‘‘You’re kidding me.” 

“Nuh-uh.” Betty said with a grin. “That little Keeper of 
the Flame bit Flash just used on you comes from an incred- 
ibly bad horror film called The Cult of Julio. Ethnic ripoff of 
the writings of H.P. Lovecraft, if you can believe it. The elder 
god looked like a ten-foot burrito.” 

Flash rolled his cyes theatrically as he reclaimed his seat 
next to Betty. “Oh God. Why did you have to remind me? 
I’m gonna have nightmares over that image as it is.” 

As Mary Jane led the still-gaping Peter to his favorite 
chair, Betty said, “I dunno, Flash. I think that strangler in the 
angora sweater was the worst. If that’s representative of the 
kind of script Beck had to work with, it’s no wonder he was 
forced to change careers.’ 

Forcibly plopped down in his chair, Peter blinked. Re- 
peatedly. “I’m lost.” 

Giggles erupted from all sides. Peter looked from one 
grinning face to another, still thirty seconds behind compre- 
hension, understanding only that, while he was the one 
who'd just gone fifteen rounds, his wife and friends were the 
ones who seemed punch-drunk. He finally focused on 
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Arnold Sibert, who seemed to be the guardian of the video 
boxes. Sibert was surrounded by books: Leonard Maltin’s 
latest Movie Guide, Bill Warren’s Keep Watching the Skies! 
the Medved Brothers’ Son of Golden Turkey Awards, Sibert’s 
own Classics of Bad Film, William Goldman’s Adventures in 
the Screen Trade, and several issues of a digest-sized maga- 
zine called Video Watchdog. A copy of Peter’s photography 
collection Webs sat next to that pile, opened to a two-page 
spread of Spider-Man decking Mysterio on a rooftop. There 
was a computer printout there, too: three sheets of densely 
printed type, connected by perforations. 

“Arnold,” Peter said mournfully. ““Help me.” 

Sibert smiled, took off his glasses to polish one of the 
lenses, and accidentally pushed one of the lenses from the 
frame. He did not seem particularly upset or surprised by 
this mishap. He just picked up the battered lens, placed it 
back in the frame, and said, “It’s very simple, Peter. I was al- 
ready compiling these films for a sidebar about Beck’s work. 
Just a critical piece, you understand—and understandably. 
not a very complimentary one. Then I got this call from 
Betty—” 

“after she got a call from Flash,” Mary Jane said. 

“Who,” Sibert concluded, “had just deduced that Beck’s 
ittle vendetta is a lot more personal than the man’s been let- 
ting on. He wanted to know if we could look for connections 
over a little video marathon. Since I had the films on hand, 
it seemed like a good idea. Can’t say we’ve managed to find 
the magic key—but we have had some major laughs.” 

“Major laughs, Pete,” Flash said fervently. “This stuff is 
gold.” 

Mary Jane first addressed Sibert. “I still say you should 
have brought Angelique.” Then to Peter: “Angelique John- 
son’s been staying at Arnold’s place.” 

Peter said, “What?” 

Sibert colored. “She needed a friend.” 

Peter repeated, “What?” 
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Flash was grinning like a loon. “I can read you like a 
book, Arnie. Whether you realize it or not, you’re well on 
your way to being smitten. And J bet she is, too.” He turned 
philosophical. “Gotta hand it to you, you sly dog. Picking up 
a girl at her dad’s funeral? That’s an approach that even I 
never—ow!”* 

That last exclamation had been prompted by Betty Brant, 
who had just elbowed him in the ribs. 

“She would have come if you asked her,” Mary Jane said. 

Sibert was thoroughly self-conscious now. “I told you I 
didn’t think it was appropriate. She’s still in mourning. How 
could J have invited her to movies made by the man who 
killed her father’ 

“True, we probably wouldn’t have laughed as hard, with 
her here,” Mary Jane allowed. “But if I were in her position, 
anything that made Mysterio look less powerful and more 
iculous would be a real comfort right about now. Hey, I 
was only Brick’s friend—and seeing Beck's stuff makes me 
feel a whole lot prouder about what Brick left behind.” She 
turned to Peter, whose mouth had fallen so far open that he 
didn’t think there was any chance of ever managing to close 
it all the way again. “Anyway, Tiger. So how was your day?” 

Peter closed his mouth, swallowed, and said, ““Cold. Non- 
productive. Tiring.” 

“I can imagine,” Mary Jane said, in a tone of voice that 
meant nothing to the others, but to Peter conveyed a special 
understanding.She could always tell, without having to ask, 
when the Spider-Man part of his life had not been going 
well. She lefi the choice up to him. “Wanna kick everybody 
out, or scarf some pizza while we cue up one last film?” 

The mention of pizza reminded Peter that he hadn’t eaten 
a thing all day. Besides, now that his initial confusion was 
fading, he found that what he really wanted, even more than 
a good night's sleep, was the company of friends. Mary Jane 
was right—the situation may have been a matter of life or 
death, but being able to laugh about it, and in that way de- 
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fang it, energized him more than any number of radioactive 
spiders. He grinned. “Yeah. Okay. Now that I’m more or less 
up to speed, I can go for a bad movie. What about the one 
you're watching?” 

Everybody glanced at the TV, where an ineffectually per- 
oxided actress was trying to feign uncontrollable terror as 
the man in the poorly-fitting gorilla suit lumbered toward 
her at a speed certain species of garden slug might have bet- 
tered. 

“Gong it,” Flash said. “Peter deserves to see one of these 
puppies from the beginning.” As Sibert stopped and ejected 
the tape, Flash stretched, stood up, and said, “Don’t worry 
about it, Red. Ill get your exhausted hubby a plat 

“Thanks, Flash,” Mary Jane said. “I don’t know why 
everybody always says you’re such a butthead.” 

Flash was all the way to the kitchen before he emitted the 
required loud yelp 

Chuckling, Peter glanced at Sibert, who was consulting 
the computer printout. “What's that?” 

“A little gift from the Fans of Quentin Beck web site,” 
Sibert said, without looking up. 

“You're kidding me,” Peter said. 

“Not at all. There are web sites for everything. This one 
comes courtesy of an obsessed college student in Eugene, 
Oregon, and it’s a fairly comprehensive list of every film we 
know the man worked on, in both his special-effects and 
stuntwork capacities. The cheesiest were at the very begin- 
ning of his career—which is not unusual. He worked on a 
couple of quality projects near the middle, but then seemed 
to fall on bad times again, returning to low-budget horror 
films and third-rate action pictures, finally working on stuff 
so awful that it’s achieved the status of reverse classic. There 
are twenty-two of them altogether, ten of which we have and 
three of which we’ve managed to see in their entirety, those 
being Plan 10 from Pluto, The Angora Murders, and The 
Cult of Julio.” 
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“Can I take a look at it?” Peter said. 

Sibert handed him a copy. “Here. I made extras.” 

Peter scanned it quickly, and saw that the name Brick 
Johnson appeared on the cast list of three separate Quentin 
Beck films, including one called Gorilla Rampage and an- 
other called The Miracle Drug. Morrison Cord was in the 
cast of two others, a low-grade horror film called Razorface! 
and a whodunnit called The Chef Eats Bullets. But the thrill 
of discovery eluded him; there were, after all, dozens of 
other names listed, some of whom were so well known that 
even Peter knew who they were. The printout established 
nothing beyond the fact that Beck and his victims had 
worked together in the past. He frowned. “Was that Gorilla 
Rampage you just turned off?” 

“Whatever gave you that idea? Yeah, it’s one of the earli- 
est. I put it on because Brick Johnson appears in a couple of 
scenes. It’s one of his lesser roles, and there’s no smoking 
gun to be seen.” Sibert looked aggrieved. “It’s unfortunate, 
but there may not be an obvious smoking gun at all. Like 
I’ve already pointed out, Beck must have worked with hun- 
dreds of people in his career, many of whom are still active 
in the business. From the data we havc, there’s no casy way 
to see how he could have developed murderous grudges 
against some and not others.” 

Peter could see that. Being colleagues on something like 
Gorilla Rampage did not explain a bloody vendetta decades 
later—even if it should have. “Maybe it has something to do 
with why his career went south.” 

“J wouldn't be surprised. That’s a possible connection 
with Cameron Forrester, if nothing else. He was fairly high 
in the studio pecking order even then, was tangentially in- 
volved with several of the films on that list, and would have 
been in a position to wield tremendous influence over who 
got hired and who did not. Many people nurse murderous 
grudges against studio execs. It’s practically evidence of 
doing the job well. But if that’s what Beck’s so angry about, 
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why did he go after Brick Johnson first? Johnson wasn’t a 
big movie star in those days. He was just a working actor, 
taking any job he got offered. If you look at the chronology, 
he didn’t make the first of his really big movies until some- 
time after Beck’s career began its nosedive.” 

Peter considered telling the others about the attack on 
Morrison Cord. After all, it didn’t look like they’d heard yet. 
He kept silent only because it was wise to occasionally feign 
ignorance about whatever Spider-Man had been up to; since 
Peter hadn’t taken any pictures of tonight’s incidents, it 
would look better if he “found out” at the same time they 
did. But his mind was racing. “Arnold,” he said, “to your 
knowledge, did either Beck or Johnson, or for that matter 
anybody who ever worked with either one of them, ever 
make a movie called The Devil's Moon?” 

Sibert scanned his copy of the printout. “I can tell you it’s 
nowhere in Beck's filmography, and as far as I can recall it’s 
nowhere on Johnson’s. Why?” 

“According to the police report on Johnson’s attempted 
suicide, he screamed “The Devil’s Moon!” several times on 
the way down.” Of course, Cord had said the same thing ear- 
lier tonight, but Peter didn’t mention that. 

“Ahhh,” said Sibert. “Well, I brought the latest Maltin 
Guide. Let’s look it up.” He took a thick yellow paperback 
from the stack and began flipping pages. He was still look- 
ing when Flash returned from the kitchen with reheated 
pizza for Peter. Peter was three bites and one collar-stain into 
it before Sibert finally frowned. “Three separate entries.’ he 
said. “One a silent werewolf movie made in 1924, two stars; 
one a haunted house thriller made in 1936, one and a half 
stars; one a very recent Chinese-language film about a 
young girl coming of age in Beijing, four stars.” 

“It’s the Chinese film,” Flash announced. “Anything in a 
foreign language must be destroyed. Ow!” 

That cry of pain came courtesy of another elbow in the 
ribs from Betty, who said, “Sorry, guys. I dragged him to a 
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French film festival two months ago and he sprained his lips 
reading the subtitles. Seriously, though. I don’t see any pos- 
sible Beck connection with any of those.” 

“Neither do I,” said Mary Jane, who obviously knew just 
from watching Peter that there had to be one anyway. 

“Maybe it has nothing to do with Mysterio,” Sibert said. 
“Maybe it’s something only Johnson would have found sig- 
nificant. Something from his life, maybe.” 

“Like his equivalent of ‘Rosebud’,”’ Flash said. When 
every eye in the room turned toward him, he went all defen- 
ive. “Hey, I have seen some good movies, you know!” 

“Arnold’s right,” Betty said. “It might not have anything 
to do with Mysterio at all.” 

“Maybe,” Peter said. But he knew better. 

Sibert shrugged, closed his Maltin Guide, and selected a 
videotape from his huge stack. “Ah well,” he said. “Given 
the lateness of the hour, I have to pick something short that 
won’t put everyone to sleep. This one’s called Earth: Inva- 
sion 1990 and the Warren book says it’s intensely and enter- 
tainingly stupid.” 

Betty sighed heavily. “Great. That ought to provide a 
change of pace.” 

“It’s more than that,’ Sibert said. “It’s also the last film 
Beck ever made, in the can less than six months before he 
became Mysterio and started framing Spider-Man for rob- 
beries. If nothing else, it might provide some clues why he 
switched careers.” 


The title of Earth: Invasion 1990 promised alien aggression 
on a worldwide scale. Peter expected explosions, cities in 
flames, flying saucers, and bug-eyed monsters, all depicted 
with the cheesiest special effects imaginable. 

Had that been what the film actually delivered, Peter 
would have had no grounds for criticism. After all, as Spider- 
Man, he’d experienced days where that kind of storyline 
would have qualified as nonfiction—especially since some 
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of the wonders he'd seen actually did look like the most un- 
convincing special effects imaginable. The Thing, to name 
just one minor example, looked like living Claymation—and 
to name another, he’d never been able to think about the all- 
powerful world-devouring alien Galactus, who hed seen a 
number of times, without reminding himself that the greatest 
menace ever to confront humanity was essentially nothing 
more than a fifty-foot white guy with a purple W on his head. 

Alas, Earth: Invasion 1990 seemed to have been made 
with a budget of about one dollar and fifty cents, and thus 
couldn’t support a storyline of global dimensions. It took 
place in that staple of extremely low-budget movies. the 
woods. The characters were a bunch of white-coated “scien- 
tists” working on an unspecified “top-secret” project in this 
locale “far away from civilization.” Subsidiary characters in- 
cluded the nubile teenaged daughter of the project director, 
her rock musician boyfriend. and the old prospector, Pop. 
who said “Dagnabbit!” a lot, wore the most outrageously 
phony long white beard imaginable, and was inevitably the 
first guy to get eaten by the ancient alien astronauts the sci- 
entists accidentally awaken from their suspended animation 
at the bottom of the nearby lake. It was a pretty skimpy in- 
vasion, all told: there were only six alien astronauts, all clad 
in poorly tailored rubber-monster suits, all clomping along 
at a ponderous gait that would have made actually catching 
up with their earthling prey an impossibility except for the 
tacit cooperation of the actors they were chasing. 

Mary Jane had gone into the kitchen at some point, gath- 
ering up the dirty dishes. After forty-five minutes of cine- 
matic wonder, Peter had laughed so much that his throat had 
gone dry, and so he too went into the kitchen to fetch some- 
thing to drink. 

He saw Mary Jane standing over the sink washing, rins- 
ing, drying a cup. It was not nearly dirty enough to justify 
the endless wash, rinse, and dry cycle that Mary Jane re- 
peated at least twice before he even stirred himself to say 
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anything. Domesticity was clearly not the motivating factor 
here. Occupational therapy was. Whatever was bothering 
her—and given the events of the past few days, there were 
plenty of possibilities—the distraction provided by the bad- 
movie marathon must have long since reached the end of its 
effectiveness. 

Peter said, “Honey?” 

She dropped the cup, turned, and gave him a hug so tight 
it startled him. Thanks to her obsessive dishwashing, it was 
an unusually sudsy hug, which left bubbles dripping down 
his back. He didn’t mind. He was too busy hugging her 
back, reading in her embrace a mixture of relief, worry . . . 
and something he was not yet ready to identify. 

She spoke under her breath. “It was bad, wasn’t it?” 

“You can tell?” he said, just as quietly. 

“T can always tell.” 

He smiled ruefully. ““Yeah, I guess you can. He went after 
Morrison Cord.” 

Mary Jane frowned. “Oh God. Did this happen at Sub- 
marine!?” 

“You know it?” 

“I was one of the finalists for the role of Captain Tanya.” 

He hugged her tighter to hide the nature of the smile tug- 
ging at the corners of his lips. “Yeah. It happened at Subma- 
rine!” 

As always when there were too many people around, he 
gave her the Reader s Digest version, synopsizing the night's 
battles with half a dozen terse, well-chosen sentences. She 
was stricken when he told her about the innocents terrorized 
at the theatre, stunned when he told her that Jonah and Marla 
had been there. When he told her about Morrison Cord’s last 
words before passing out, she closed her eyes, glanced at the 
door to the living room, and murmured: “I wish we could 
tell them. About you, I mean. They’re trying to help, they 
should know. It’s stupid that we can’t tell them. Sometimes | 
wish we could tell them all.” 
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“Can’t,” he murmured back with a grin. “Think of Flash. 
After all the hard times he gave me back in high school—the 
knowledge would probably drive him back to drink.” 

She grinned back. “Probably.” 

“So,” he said, adopting a more conversational tone of 
voice now that the Spider-Man part of the discussion 
seemed safely out of the way. “What are you really trying 
not to talk about?” 

“You can tell?” 

Turnabout is fair play. “Always.” 

She nodded, took him by the hands, and led him to the 
kitchen table, gently but firmly sitting him down. She did 
not sit down herself, just stood before him, hesitating just 
long enough to underline the importance of what she had to 
say. When she spoke, it had the sound of something re- 
hearsed. “It’s about Fatal Action 4.” 

He nodded unhappily. What with everything else that had 
been going on, he'd practically forgotten the most signifi- 
cant thing to happen to his wife’s career in months. He hated 
himself for not being able to show more enthusiasm, but 
under the circumstances he supposed he came up with the 
only response he could. “They’re not actually going through 
with it, are they?” 

She shrugged. “They say they’ve paid the extortion 
money. They say they’re hiring extra security. They say 
they’re such a small production that they’re probably be- 
neath Mysterio’s notice.” 

“I’m sure they say all sorts of things,” Peter said. “But 
you know that none of that will make any difference if some- 
body in the cast is on Beck’s personal hit list.” 

“The biggest name is Dieter Lawford.” 

Peter recognized Lawford as the aging action hero who 
he'd met at Brick Johnson's funeral. ‘“‘He’s old enough to 
have worked with Beck.” 

“That's right,” Mary Jane agreed. She raised her voice, 
now; not yelling, or showing anger, but not making any spe- 
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cial effort to keep the subject of the conversation a secret 
‘And as Mr. Sibert keeps pointing out, we can say the same 
thing about hundreds of other people. The producer. The di- 
rector. The supporting actors. And the guy who sweeps up.” 

Peter hesitated. He didn’t want to say it. He really didn’t; 
he knew how Mary Jane would probably react. But even un- 
spoken, the thought was still there, filling the air between 
them—as volatile in its own way as an unexploded bomb. It 
could not be ignored. “I don’t know, MJ. I know it’s your ca- 
reer and everything, and we can certainly use the money, but 
under the circumstances—” 

Once again, as she had the other night, she rolled her eyes 
and addressed an invisible observer in the ceiling. “Just like 
I expected. My husband is going to tell me that I shouldn’t 
do something important to me because it’s too risky. My 
husband, of all people on this planet, has the nerve to tell me 
that” 

“Well,” he said, sheepishly, “Yeah. I guess I do.” 

She nodded, sat down in one of the other chairs, and 
pulled it up close to him. “And I appreciate it, Peter, but lis- 
ten. I’ve been thinking about this all day and all night. And 
while I know my work may scem fairly trivial, compared to 
what you do—” 

“oh, come on, I never said that—” 

“I didn’t say you did. But let me finish. The point is, 
it’s who I am. It’s what I do. It’s the most important thing in 
my life, next to you, and I will not let some caped nutcase 
take it away from me just because he feels like running 
around making a menace of himself. In the first place, 
there’s no reason to think my set is on his list of targets.” 

Keeping his voice level was one of the hardest things he’d 
ever done. “Yes, and were we any other people I’d agree with 
you. But you know the way our luck usually works.” 

“That’s the second place,” Mary Jane said, her jaw set. 

She reached out, and grabbed his hand. 

“Remember last summer?” She said softly. “Remember 
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that TV series I got cast in? My first real opportunity in 
months? A chance that represented everything I’ve ever 
worked for? Remember how the Hobgoblin was threatening 
to blow up Manhattan, and the casting people were so anx- 
ious to get out of New York that they told me I had to fly out 
to the Coast that day? That show’s a hit, Peter. It’s in the top 
ten. And the only reason I’m not on it is that I refused to 
leave town until I knew for sure that you were okay.” 

He remembered. He couldn’t believe she was bringing it up 
now, but he remembered—especially how she’d pretended that 
the sacrifice meant little to her. He'd taken that pretense on 
face value, mostly because he had no other choice, but also be- 
cause he didn’t like to dwell on how much being married to 
him had cost her. He faced the checkered pattern on the table- 
cloth, and said, “Mary Jane... 1. 

“No, dammit, no!” She squeezed his hands harder. 
“Don’t you dare take this the wrong way! I am nor holding 
this over you, I am oz throwing this in your face, and of all 
things, I am most definitely nor trying to inflict guilt, be- 
cause I already spend far too much time coddling your guilt 
anyway! That’s not the point! The point is that I didn’t make 
that choice to be a martyr, I made it because I love you. And 
if 1 really thought it was necessary, I’d make that choice 
again, without a moment’s hesitation!” 

That did it. He did not deserve this woman. His vision 
blurred. “B-but then . .. what are you. . - 

“I’m saying,” she told him, “that there’s a big difference 
between refusing to run away, like I did back then, and re- 
fusing to stand up for myself, which is what backing out of 
this movie would mean. The point is, | am sick and tired of 
letting these maniacs run my life—and I’ve got a real per- 
sonal grudge against this one. I am not going to give him the 
satisfaction of scaring me off.” 

“And if he does show up while you’re working?” 

She shrugged. “If you really think that’s likely, you're free 
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to hang around the set to protect me. But I don’t expect that. 
I know you have to check out other leads.” 

“Mary Jane—” 

“I’m going on with my life,” she said, gently but firmly. 
“Case closed.” 

For one of the first times in his married life, Peter under- 
stood the appeal of being a certain kind of husband: the lit- 
tle tin god who laid down the law and expected to be obeyed. 
It may not have been conducive to trust, or to love, but there 
were moments in this crazy existence of theirs, like now, 
when it would have given him peace of mind. However, as it 
happened, he wasn’t that kind of husband, and he knew he 
wouldn't have held on to Mary Jane as long as he had if he 
was. Her mind was made up... and what’s more, she hap- 
pened to be right. 

Which just gave him even more of a reason to catch Mys- 
terio as quickly as possible. 

Right now, he just shook his head, grinned wryly, and 
said: “But Loosee! No wife of mine’s going to be in show 
bizness!” 

“But Ricky!” she said, without missing a_ beat. 
““Waaaaaaaaahhbh!” 

They shared a smile. 

But it was not over with that, either, because that’s when 
they both realized, all at once, that they were being watched. 

They turned as one, and saw him simultaneously. It was 
Flash Thompson, who stood in the doorway, looking sheep- 
ish. They both knew, without asking, that he’d walked in on 
the conversation some time ago and had, without con- 
sciously intending to eavesdrop, heard enough to catch the 
gist. He was uncomfortable because he’d walked in on some- 
thing he was not meant to hear. Peter and Mary Jane were 
uncomfortable because they were both now compelled to re- 
play everything they'd said in the past few minutes, in search 
of some incriminating reference that would give away Peter’s 
secret identity as Spider-Man. When, exactly, had they 
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begun to raise their voices? When had they begun to discuss 
Peter’s “work” in terms that could just as logically be applied 
to his news photography? What had they said about Myste- 
rio and the Hobgoblin to reveal the reason costumed bad 
guys so frequently intruded on their lives? 

It was Flash who broke the silence. He plucked an apple 
from the bow! by the counter, tossed it in his hand, pulled out 
a chair and turned it around so he could straddle it with his 
arms folded on the backrest. 

“I must be making up for lost time, guys.” he said. “Be- 
cause I just had my second brilliant idea in one day. . .” 
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were white again when the alarm woke Mary Jane the next 

morning. It was nothing that would impede traffic, just a 
dusting—enough to make the previous snow cover look 
clean where the melting process had begun to turn it a shade 
of gray. 

Mary Jane, looking out the window, felt refreshed despite 
the minimal rest of the night before. It was always like this, 
before a new acting job: insomnia, more than compensated 
for by an adrenaline high. She would have bet money that 
she hadn’t slept at all, were it not for a vague memory of 
being awakened by a kiss from Peter just before he slipped 
out the window and swung off into the predawn chill. He’d 
said, “Good luck,” and she’d murmured, “You, too,” too 
groggy to care about anything but curling deeper into the 
down comforter. There was no telling how long ago that 
was; it could have been an hour, or only a few minutes. Ei- 
ther way, she’d been too sleepy to know exactly what kind of 
good luck she was wishing for. 

Awake now, she repeated, “You, too,” this time making it 
a heartfelt prayer. 

The last thing she heard before she slipped into the 
shower was their houseguest Flash Thompson, who'd spent 
the night on the living room couch, grumbling disconso- 
lately as he cursed the alarm clock, its manufacturer, the 
store that had carried it, and the Parkers who had bought it. 

The sky was several shades lighter by the time she made 
it downstairs. She hadn’t bothered with anything fancier 
than a sweater and an old pair of jeans, since she’d have to 
have her wardrobe fitted as soon as she showed up on the 
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set. Flash, who was dressed to leave at a moment's notice, 
put away a stack of waffles. Butterflies in her stomach pre- 
vented her from putting away anything more substantial than 
a cup of hot coffee. 

The jitters got worse when she flipped on the kitchen’s 
small portable TV for a weather report. Instead she got an 
update on last night’s battle at the theater, which (thanks to 
an audience member making an illegal bootleg copy of the 
show) had actually been captured on videotape. The edited 
highlights included a tidal wave overwhelming the actors 
and their audience, Marla Jameson taking on and defeating 
a robot shark while her fear-frozen husband stood by look- 
ing ill, and Spider-Man taking out half a dozen robot 
sharks with a makeshift club made from a row of seats. 
Flash, watching, said “All riiight,” and Mary Jane couldn’t 
help but smile. Her man certainly did know how to get 
things done. 

But the anchorman brought them both down with a 
recitation of the evening’s casualties. Morrison Cord under 
protective custody with a concussion and several broken 
ribs, some three dozen theatergoers hospitalized for shock, 
exposure, hypothermia, and other injuries, and one outright 
fatality: an old woman named Nedda Davis, who'd collapsed 
during the evacuation, suffered congestive heart failure in an 
ambulance, and died before she could reach the hospital. 

That makes three, Mary Jane thought. With more to come, 
unless Peter can stop him. She looked at Flash and said, 
“You can back out if you want. I promise, I won’t think any 
less of you if you do.” 

Flash swallowed another forkful of waffle. “Two ways I 
can take that, MJ.” 

“What do you—oh! Don’t be silly. You’re a friend.” 

“I know,” Flash said. “Which is why I’m in for the dura- 
tion.” 

Fortunately for her dignity, the doorbell chose that mo- 
ment to ring. 
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She hurried to get it, and found her producer, Willy 
Marks, clad in a bright blue warmup suit, hugging himself to 
ward off the cold as his black stretch limousine idled by the 
curb. She decided she liked this guy. Most producers of her 
acquaintance would have sent the driver to the door and re- 
mained comfortable in the car. 

He blew out a plume of condensation and said, “Good 
morning, star-in-the-making. Ready to look sensational 
kung-fuing the forces of evil?” 

“Almost,” she smiled, matching his plume with a plume 
of her own. “But can you come in for a couple of minutes, 
first? I need to ask you something.” 

Marks looked stricken. “Is this a specific something, a 
general something, or a contractual something? We’re going 
to be late.” 

“It won’t be that long,” she promised. 

She brought him to the kitchen, where Flash, already 
dressed for the cold, was scraping the last of his waffles into 
the garbage. “Willy Marks, producer of the Fatal Action 
films, please meet—” 

“Thompson,” Flash said, as he rinsed off his plate. “Flash 
Thompson.” 

Marks goggled. “Son, if you're an actor, too, that’s a re- 
ally contrived name to give yourself.” 

“T’m not an actor,” Flash said. He grabbed his coat. 

Marks’s confusion was diluted by a sudden bemused 
smile. ““You mean I encounter a Brick Johnson and a Flash 
Thompson in the same week, and in both cases it’s really the 
name they were born with? Wow.” 

Mary Jane refrained from mentioning Flash’s real, hated 
first name, Eugene. “He’s an old friend of the family 
Willy. I know it’s asking a lot, but is there any possibility he 
can come along?” 

Marks’s professional grin immediately turned wary. 
“why?" 
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“It’s this Mysterio thing,” Mary Jane said. “I know you 
said you’ve hired extra security—” 

“T have,” Marks said. “Extra-special security.” 

“but, well, Flash is a really reliable guy, and my hus- 
band and I would really appreciate it if you let him hang 
around, as a sort of unofficial extra bodyguard. I promise, 
he'll stay out of the way.” 

Marks narrowed his eyes as he appraised Flash, looking 
him up and down, searching for some unknown indicator of 
trustworthiness. “And just what do you think you’re going to 
do against Mysterio if he does show up?” 

“Nothing against Mysterio,” Flash said. “I don’t want to 
do anything but look out for Mary Jane. 

“Have you ever even seen a super-villain close up?” 

“Yes, sir,” Flash said. “As a matter of fact, several of them. 
The Sandman—back when he was a bad guy, of course—the 
Green Goblin, the Hobgoblin, the Hate-Monger, Mirage, and 
Dr. Octopus, among others. When I was sixteen years old, I 
even had a one-on-one encounter with Dr. Doom.” 

“Oh, come on,” Marks said. “That's going too far.” 

Mary Jane sighed. “Except that it happens to be true.” 

Marks glanced her way, saw from her expression that she 
wasn’t kidding, and faced Flash with rapidly growing in- 
credulousness. “And what did you do when you met Dr. 
Doom?” 

Flash looked him right in the eye and said, “I ran like 
hell.” 

“Ummm. You're alive, so I guess it was a stupid question, 
anyway. So what are you trying to tell me here? That you're 
some kind of super hero?” 

“Just a really reliable guy who wants to look out for a 
friend. Sir.” 

Marks refused to be mollified. “This film might take six 
weeks to shoot. You actually plan on sticking around for the 
entire production, really reliable guy?” 

“If nobody catches Mysterio in the meantime.” 
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“Really. Which means that you’re probably not gainfully 
employed.” 

“Not at the moment,” Flash admitted. 

Unsurprised, Marks nodded to himself for several sec- 
onds, apparently not seeing either Flash or Mary Jane, but 
some internal spreadsheet program tasked to weigh the risks 
and benefits of every decision capable of affecting the or- 
derly completion of his film. His lips actually moved during 
this interval, reflecting an intense argument with an inter- 
nalized board of directors—but when he finally made his 
choice, he did what most people do when they’ve essentially 
picked an answer at random. He shrugged. “Ah. Well, kids. 
I wouldn’t tolerate this kind of last-minute whim from a bit 
player, but there are extenuating circumstances, and Mary 
Jane is one of our leads. Besides, I owe her one. So I'll teil 
you what, Flash—as long as you stay out of the way when 
we need you to, and keep quiet when we need you to, and re- 
frain from acting starstruck when people are trying to do 
their jobs, I’m honored to have you. I’ll even see what I can 
do about getting you some compensation.” 

“That’s not necessary,” Flash said. 

“Actually, it is. In the unlikely cvent something does hap- 
pen, you have to be an employee to be covered by our insur- 
ance. Come on, we really do have to go, time is money.” 
Marks led Flash and Mary Jane outside to the limo, and 
showily opened the passenger door for them, revealing a 
huge interior with a refrigerator, a TV set to the weather sta- 
tion and playing without sound, and—on the far side of the 
back seat—a dimunitive bald man with big round glasses 
and the kind of mustache just bushy enough to look like it 
probably came off with the nose. The stereo was playing a 
violin concerto at a volume one notch above subliminal. 

As Marks efficiently directed Mary Jane to the seat be- 
side the short bald man, and Flash to the rear-facing seat be- 
hind the driver, so he could claim the seat opposite Mary 
Jane’s, he smoothly spooled out the introductions. “AI right. 
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Victor, this is our new leading lady, Mary Jane Watson- 
Parker, and her associate Mr. Flash Thompson, his real 
name, a really reliable guy. Flash, Mary Jane, this is our di- 
rector, Victor Childs.” 

Childs held out his hand for both Flash and Mary Jane 
to shake. His smile seemed sincere but reserved: the look 
of a busy man already plotting the thousand-and-one de- 
cisions he would be called upon to make in the course of 
the day. The baldness, Mary Jane noted from the shadowy 
tint of his scalp, was a deliberately shaved head—which 
was a common enough look these days, but was also one 
that combined with his five-foot stature and (she noticed 
with appalled fascination) the monocle hanging from a 
cord immediately made her wonder just what kind of pre- 
tentious self-importance she might soon have to expect 
from him. 

Had he displayed a phony German accent, she might have 
run screaming. But when he spoke, his accent was pure 
Texas. “I’m glad Willy decided to use you again. I always 
did say you were the best thing in the last installment.” 

“Thank you,” Mary Jane said. Her mental database of 
movie credits, always a useful item when she met new in- 
dustry folk for the first time, clicked in on cue: “Hey, you 
did Barracudas from Beyond, didn’t you?” 

The initially off-putting Childs—who gave the impres- 
sion he was trying to emulate the personal style of the great 
silent director Erich von Stroheim—compietely won her 
over with the sincerity of his wince. “Please try not to hold 
it against me. I intend to do better this time.” He looked at 
Flash. “I’m afraid I’m not familiar with your work, young 
man?” 

“Flash is another little last-minute addition to our secu- 
rity arrangements,” Marks said. “We'll introduce him to the 
Pigman later.” He signaled the driver it was okay to leave, 
then turned to Flash as the limo pulled out onto the sparse 
early-morning traffic. “It’s a union set, Flash—most of our 
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security included—so we're going to have to be creative 
about this. So how’s this? We’ll call you the Assistant to 
Mary Jane Watson-Parker. That's a catch-all kind of phrase 
that big stars like Mary Jane here give their secretaries, 
masseurs, gofers, and the old friends of the family who they 
want hanging around on the set. It comes with an insultingly 
low salary, but you will have your name in the credits. Un- 
less you really want to be listed as the Really Reliable Guy?” 

From another person, all this might have sounded like 
ridicule. Marks was clearly just having a good time. Mary 
Jane grinned. “Please. Don’t leave his job title up to him. He 
puts God’s Gift to the Human Race on his résumé.” 

Marks feigned amazement. “And you really mean to tell 
me he somehow escaped becoming an actor?” 

“No,” Mary Jane said, “he’s an egotist, but not a hopeless 
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“That’s right,” Flash said. “I’m an egotist who knows his 
limitations.” 

“Ah,” Marks beamed. “‘A writer then.” 

Childs snorted. It was feigned disdain, masking genuine 
enjoyment. Another good sign, Mary Jane thought. This 
might be a congenial set after all. 

Conversation died for a while, as the limo stopped at a 
green light to accomodate a tractor-trailer that had to move 
forward and back up and move forward in order to success- 
fully make a right turn at that intersection. When Mary Jane 
found herself thinking of the panic at the funeral, Marks 
spoke up again, “Are you all right?” 

Mary Jane decided to just make light of it. “My head’s 
spinning, Willy. Two days ago | didn’t even know I was 
going to have this job” 

Marks beamed. “Well, that’s because, two days ago, be- 
fore your brilliant performance in the face of danger, we had 
a completely different concept for this film.” 

“We'd reconfigured the series,” Childs said, “to make ita 
showcase for Dieter Lawford. He was going to be Mal 
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Barker, the new tough cop in town. Your character, Emma 
Steel, was going to be captured in the first reel and spend 
most of the film a helpless captive of the bad guys. Tied up. 
gagged, and unconscious.” 

“Why gagged if she’s unconscious?” Flash wondered out 
loud, if only to prove that he was still paying attention. 

“Photographs better.” Marks and Childs said, in more-or- 
less perfect unison. 

“Anyway.” Marks continued, “Lawford would have spent 
the whole film fighting a one-man war against the guys who 
took her, not managing to rescue her until the last few min- 
utes. Emma herself would have had less than half a dozen 
lines, all told—a pretty thankless role, really, which is why 
we didn’t immediately offer it to Mary Jane.” 

“And now?” Mary Jane asked. 

“Well, the plot’s pretty much the same, except that it’s 
Emma’s sister who gets kidnapped, and Mal and Emma are 
searching for her together. We're even still using the same 
actress in the role of the hostage—after all, it’s not like she 
has to change much in terms of her performance. The only 
difference is that we’re now blocking our action scenes for 
two martial artists instead of one, and rewriting the script to 
put some smart, funny dialogue in your respective mouths.” 

“When am I going to see some of that dialogue?” Mary 
Jane asked. 

“Oh,” Childs said, “we'll be getting revised pages 
throughout the production, starting in a day or two. We don’t 
have anything yet. That's why we'll be spending today and 
tomorrow blocking one of the big fights.” 

Flash was reeling. “Excuse me? Does this kind of thing 
happen all the time? Making a whole movie up as you go 
along?” 

“You ever see Casablanca?” Childs grinned. “Nobody in- 
volved with that one had the slightest clue where it was 
going. It turned out to be art almost by accident.” 
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“Of course, this one probably won't be Casablanca,” said 
Marks. 

“Oh ye of little faith,” sniffed Childs. 

“You shouldn’t worry about the dialogue, though,” Marks 
told Mary Jane. “Whatever happens, I’m sure you'll get 
most of the interesting things to say. Dieter’s very good as a 
glowering man of few words, and we pretty much planned to 
go that way with him here—except that it'll probably be 
even more effective with you as Emma giving the proceed- 
ings your own personal brand of oomph.” 

“And Dieter is okay with this?” Mary Jane asked. “Hand- 
ing me half the film he expected to be his own personal 
showcase?” 

“If he’s not,” Marks said, “he will be when he sees the 
dailies. I promise, youll make him look sensational.” 

“Besides,” Childs put in, “I don’t think Dieter’s going to 
want to slow down production by exercising his fragile ego. 
If anything, this Mysterio thing should motivate everybody 
to do their jobs as quickly and efficiently as possible.” 

The untimely reminder of the threat that hung over every- 
body’s heads seemed to lower the temperature inside the 
limousine ten degrees. Mary Jane looked at Flash and won- 
dered, not for the first time, if allowing him to do this was 
such a good idea after all. While he had back in high school 
personally tracked down the culprit responsible for framing 
Spider-Man for a series of malicious pranks, distinguished 
himself in combat in the army, and recently proven invalu- 
able in helping Peter and Betty track down the true identity 
of the murderous Hobgoblin—he was, after all that, just a 
man. There was no way Flash, capable as he was, could ever 
turn the tide for Mary Jane if Mysterio came calling. Since 
she'd been forced to face down bad guys more than once, 
she'd probably be just as good taking care of herself without 
him. But there’d been no good way to refuse his offer of 
help. Because he had been involved with this sort of thing 
before, because he needed a reason to think well of himself, 
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and because it would have been criminal to deny him the 
chance to do his part. 

Even though, if Quentin Beck’s vendetta did bring Mys- 
terio onto their set, he’d be as vulnerable as anybody else in 
the line of fire. 

Marks shrugged. “Don’t worry too much about Mysterio, 
kids. Those special security arrangements we talked about 
include a Hero for Hire we got to work on the set.” 

Mary Jane started. She knew most of the possibilities, fa- 
mous and obscure, from listening to Peter. She even knew 
the few he approved of—and the many he did not. Since she 
trusted her husband’s judgment on these things, if it was one 
of the latter, this could be a pretty ugly development. 
“Who?” she said, trying to sound casual. “Power Man? Iron 
Fist? Paladin? Silver Sable?” 

“Bit beyond our means, those,” Marks said. “Besides, 
most of those are now working security on the big-budget 
productions filming downtown.” 

“Oh no. You don’t mean—not the Grizzly and the Gib- 
bon!” 

Marks looked pained. “Please. Our budget may be lim- 
ited, but poverty row we're not. Last I heard, those losers 
were trying to get a job guarding public access cable.” 

“Then who?” she asked 

“Somebody,” Marks said portentiously, “who came very 
highly recommended by NASA.” 

It may have taken several minutes, but Flash chose that 
moment to pick up on an odd reference from much earlier in 
the conversation. “The Pigman. You called him the Pig- 
man?” 

“Uh huh,” Marks said. “Except he doesn’t call himself 
that. He’s—” 

The next sound in the limo was Flash jumping up and 
down in his seat as he whooped in manic delight. 

“What do you know?” Marks told the by-now totally baf- 
fled Mary Jane. “Really Reliable Guy has heard of him.” 
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One of the more annoying things about being a super hero is 
the kind of day where you end up doing everything but find- 
ing the villain you need to stop. For Spider-Man, this was 
shaping up to be one of those days. 

At 9:30, the Candy Man struck again, using his nougat 
cannon to immobilize the security detail of an armored car 
in midtown. It took Spider-Man all of two seconds to show 
the doofus yet another reason why too many sweets are bad 
for the teeth. Not to mention the rest of the jaw. 

At 10:15, the White Rabbit and her gang of polka-dotted 
misfits robbed a currency exchange on Fifth Avenue; they 
lasted longer than the Candy Man, but not by much. 

At 11:10, a purse snatcher grabbed a tightly wrapped par- 
cel from the hands of a young mother emerging from he: 
apartment building with baby in bassinet. He fled four 
crosstown blocks, dodging pedestrians and traffic, before 
Spider-Man swooped down to take care of him. At that 
point, they both discovered that the parcel was a collection 
Of soiled diapers that the mother in question had originally 
intended for the Dumpster at the side of the building. A 
Clash of the Titans it wasn’t. 

‘At 11:47, Spider-Man used a web-line to yank a careless 
jaywalking pedestrian out of the way of the kamikaze cab 
that would have flattened him. Naturally, several of the wit- 
nesses started screaming for the police, in the belief that 
Spider-Man was about to beat on the guy. Several other wit- 
nesses started to yell at the first group, telling them they 
were blind, that Spidey was a hero, that he'd just saved the 
man’s life, yadda yadda yadda. By the time the rescued man 
began to ask who would pay to get the web-stains out of his 
suit, the wall-crawler himself was long gone. 

What made all of this especially infuriating was the low- 
level buzzing at the base of skull, which Spider-Man read 
as confirmation that Mysterio was going to strike again by the 
end of the day. He ached to head back to the facility in Queens 
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where Fatal Action 4 was being filmed, but didn’t dare. For all 
his personal loyalty to Mary Jane and her volunteer big brother 
Flash, he had to play the odds as he saw them, and there were 
far too many other film productions in Manhattan that seemed 
far more likely targets for Quentin Beck’s wrath. It just frus- 
trated him that the various idiocies of the morning had pre- 
vented him from checking out any of them. 

A few minutes before noon, he returned to the hot air 
grate over Lindelman’s to warm up and wrack his brain for 
ways to determine Mysterio’s next move. 

Nothing immediately presented itself. 

What made things even more maddening was a feeling 
that frequently accosted him in such situations: the ineffable 
certainty that the answer to a problem was already within his 
grasp. He'd sensed it last night, in the company of his 
friends, watching the grade-Z film work of Quentin Beck: 
empathizing with the doomed struggles of bad actors strug- 
gling in vain to create an illusion of reality capable of en- 
gaging an audience. Their efforts had been doomed, because 
everything about their little illusion fell short—from the tin- 
eared script to the ham-fisted acting, to the clownish rubber 
suits that prompted laughter instead of the terror the 
moviemakers had intended. The result had been funny, of 
course, but also more than a little sad, mostly because it was 
difficult to contemplate so much effort expended to such lit- 
tle effect. 

Something about that gave Spider-Man the sensation of 
an answer floating in the darkness just beyond his reach, But 
he didn’t know what. 

He thought about something Sibert had said just before 
he and Betty packed up to leave. Still reeling from Earth: In- 
vasion 1990, Peter had shaken his head. “Don’t the people 
making these movies realize how bad they are?” 

“Sometimes yes,” Sibert said. “Mary Jane can tell you, if 
you're struggling in the business, you take any work you can 
get, even if you have to hold your nose to stomach it.” 
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“And sometimes no?” Peter asked. 

“Well, sometimes the folks making movies that bad actu- 
ally think they’re producing art. I call it the Ed Wood effect.” 
When Peter’s face went blank, Sibert shook his head. “He 
hasn’t heard of Ed Wood. I swear, Peter, sometimes you're a 
heathen. Ed Wood was a moviemaker active in the fifties 
and sixties, who is pretty much universally believed to be the 
worst director of all time. His most famous films are Plan 9 
from Outer Space, Glen or Glenda, Bride of the Monster, 
and Night of the Ghouls—all of which are so very spectacu- 
larly awful in terms of dialogue, acting, sets, special effects, 
and every other conceivable element, that they emerge as 
perversely wonderful. But he didn’t know he was making 
bad movies. He really believed in what he was doing. He put 
his soul on the screen, and gave his films serious subtexts 
that left them with a perverse kind of integrity. In some 
ways, they were practically subversive for their time. Of 
course, as you’ve seen, some of the films Quentin Beck 
worked on were almost as bad. But you can tell just by 
watching them that some of the people who worked on them 
took them just as seriously.” 

Remembering those words now, Peter could sense that 
answer looming closer. 

Okay, he thought. So Quentin Beck, filmmaker, took his 
work seriously. So he didn't get the resources he needed to 
show his special effects artistry to its best advantage. So he 
never got to show the extent of his gifts in that area until he 
went into super-villainy instead. That didn’t explain this par- 
ticular vendetta. What was the precise connection among 
Brick Johnson, Cameron Forrester, Morrison Cord, and a 
bunch of old movies so bad that it was hard to believe they 
were made in the first place? 

Spider-Man’s heart was pounding like a triphammer. 

The epiphany arrived in the form of three thoughts, 
placed in direct proximity for the first time: 
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Don't the people making these movies realize how bad 
they are? 

Some of the people who worked on them took them very 
seriously. 

Its hard to believe they were ever made! 

All placed together in a fit so perfect that they defined the 
shape of the jigsaw piece that still remained missing. 

A series of spins and backflips and somersaults carried 
Spider-Man from the roof of Lindelman’s to a bank of pay 
phones on the street below. As final proof that friendly 
neighborhood super heroes have to endure the same incon- 
veniences as the rest of us, all three phones were missing 
their handsets. Spider-Man leapt four stories straight up, 
scrambled over the roof of Lindelman’s, and descended to 
the street on the other side, where another bank of pay 
phones awaited—also all out of order. He finally found an 
intact pay phone in an unoccupied bus shelter on the next 
block over. Squatting on the ceiling, ignoring the stares of 
onlookers who had never seen a super hero make a phone 
call before, he dialed a series of numbers that would charge 
the call to the Watson-Parker calling card, then a number 
he'd suspected he might have to call today. 

“Yellow!” It was Arnold Sibert, the kind of guy who al- 
ways says “Yellow!” instead of “Hello!” while picking up 
the phone. He had told Peter last night that he would be 
working at home today. 

Spider-Man pulled the lower half of his mask away from 
his mouth and said: “Arnold, it’s Peter. I’m calling from a 
pay phone and I only have a couple of seconds. I need to 
know something.” 

“Shoot,” Sibert said 

“Can The Devil's Moon be a movie that wasn’t made?” 

There was a pause. “As in what?” 

A crowd was starting to form. “As in, they started it, but 
they never finished? As in they gave up before they were 
done?” 
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“Oh, sure,” Sibert said. “You’d be surprised how often 
that happens. Just a few years ago, there was an early pro- 
duction of the Stephen King novel Apr Pupil that shut down 
after only—” 

The sidewalk was now filling up with onlookers who had 
decided to stop and watch instead of passing on by. None 
had ventured into the bus shelter to find out who the upside- 
down Spider-Man was speaking to, but it wouldn’t be long 
before somebody did. Spider-Man cut Sibert off and said, 
“Arnold, I need a fast way to track down a movie that was 
never finished. That was shut down in midproduction. How 
do I do that?” 

After a pause, Sibert said, “The Writer’s Guild Registry.” 

““What’s that?” 

“It’s a service provided by the Writer’s Guild of America. 
For a nominal fee, they’ll store and catalogue screenplays 
and movie treatments in dated sealed files, so writers can 
protect themselves before submitting their work to produc- 
ers. If The Devil's Moon exists in screenplay form, the Reg- 
istry might still have it on file.” 

“Great!” Spider-Man said. “‘Do you have the address?” 


The Writer’s Guild turned out to be a large gray building on 
West Fifty-seventh Street. Web-swinging there took only a 
matter of minutes. On the theory that he looked more like a 
writer as a civilian than he did with a red web-patterned sock 
on his head, Spider-Man removed his street clothes from the 
web-bundle on his back, changed back to Peter Parker in the 
alley, and walked in through the front door. 

The Registry office was an unassuming hole in the wall 
staffed by a young blonde woman in a corduroy suit and 
tinted pink eyeglasses. She listened attentively as he ex- 
plained what he wanted and why, then went away for a few 
minutes, and returned with a wistful, apologetic smile. 
“Sorry, sir. We have fifty-eight of them.” 
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Peter was aghast. “You have fifty-eight scripts called The 
Devil's Moon?” 

“Uh huh. And that’s not even a record. You can’t copy- 
right titles.” 

She had already said that she wasn’t allowed to show 
Peter any of the scripts unless authorized by the copyright 
holder, so he knew he couldn’t examine them individually to 
find the one he wanted. He supposed Spider-Man could 
come in after hours to take a look through the files himself, 
but that would require delaying another day—and he already 
had the feeling he was fast running out of time. He thought 
a moment and said, “Do you have anything registered under 
the name Quentin Beck’ 

“Beck? Not Tarantino?” 

“Beck,” Peter said. 

“Be right back,” she said. She went away for a few min- 
utes and returned with that same apologetic look. “I looked 
under Beck and, just in case somebody misfiled-it, under 
Quentin too. No matches with the name The Devils Moon. 
Maybe he never came to us. Not everybody does, you know.” 

Peter nodded glumly. And it had seemed like such a 
promising Icad, too. He would have to return to aimless web- 
slinging, relying on his spider-sense to alert him whenever 
he was getting close. He thanked the clerk for her time and 
turned to go— 

—then whirled. “One last try. Please.” 

She shrugged. “Certainly.” 

“Do you have any listings—anything at all—under the 
name Ludwig Rinehart?” 

“Flow do you spell that?” 

He wrote it down for her. 

She went away again. Peter waited, every second an eter- 
nity, knowing that this had to be it. At least twice in his 
super-villain career, Mysterio had initiated schemes under 
the alias Ludwig Rinehart. On one occasion, Rinehart had 
been a phony psychologist trying to con Spider-Man into 
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giving up his secret identity; on the other Rinehart had been 
the director of an unaccredited nursing home guilty of bilk- 
ing its elderly residents out of their life’s savings. Both times 
he'd come perilously close to succeeding. But he used the 
Rinehart alias so rarely that it was easy to forget it existed at 
all. Certainly Peter hadn‘t thought of the name Ludwig 
Rinehart, except in passing, since this whole crisis began. 

It was quite possible that the name Ludwig Rinehart was 
something more than just a convenient alias to be used 
whenever Quentin Beck wanted to keep a low profile. 

The clerk returned, her smile now triumphant instead of 
apologetic. She held a sealed manila envelope bound to- 
gether with transparent tape. “We have a match. See? Mur- 
der at Midnight, screenplay by Ludwig Rinehart. The receipt 
attached to the envelope even says that the registration fee 
was paid with a check signed Quentin Beck.” 

“And there’s no chance of me getting a look at that?” 

“Sorry, sir. I’m not even allowed to break the seal on the 
envelope.” 

“Quentin Beck,” Peter said, “has murdered three people 
and injured dozens of others in the past week. If that manu- 
script can provide any information Icading to his arrest, it 
might save lives.” 

“I know, sir. And T appreciate it. But unless you have a 
warrant, the envelope will remain sealed. The seal’s the only 
thing that establishes the date it was written, which is the 
only thing that allows Mr. Beck—whether he deserves it or 
not—redress for plagiarism. I’m simply not allowed to show 
this to you, even if you read it here. I could lose my job. 
However,” she said, raising her voice to overcome his next 
nterruption, “because I read the newspapers and I know 
what kind of mischief Mr. Beck’s been up to, I am able to 
point out something else you might find useful.” 

“What?” Peter said. 

“That the registration form, here, lists an alternate title: 
The Devils Moon.” She showed him. “And see? There's a 
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notation in the office space to the effect that it actually en- 
tered production. I suspect you don’t even need the script at 
all. You can just find yourself a copy of the movie and watch 
it.” 

Peter grinned. “Lady, you probably just saved an untold 
number of lives.” 

“Nothing unusual,” she replied, with a matching smile. 
“All the writers who come in here think their work is life or 
death anyway.” 


Peter had seen a pay phone in the lobby on his way in. He 
made his way there in record time, stood on one foot then 
the other while the current user, an enormous man smoking 
a cigar that even J. Jonah Jameson would have rejected as 
too odiferous, gave his unscen bookic an endless list of 
horses that he suspected of being sure things. Peter grabbed 
the handset as soon as it was free, and called Arnold Sibert 
again. 

“Yellow!” 

“Green,” said Peter. 

“Huh?” 

“Never mind,” Peter said. “Arnold, I’m here at the 
Writer’s Guild, and I just found out my hunch was wrong; 
there was no unproduced script called The Devil's Moon.” 

“Oh, no?” 

“No. There was, however, a script called Murder ar Mid- 
night, with The Devil's Moon listed as an alternate title. I 
don’t know whether it was actually completed or not. 
Quentin Beck wrote the script himself, under the name Lud- 
wig Rinehart.” 

There was a pause. When Sibert spoke again, he was au- 
dibly excited. ““That’s great! I didn’t know Beck ever wrote 
anything. There was never any indication that Beck ever did 
anything but stunt work and special effects.” 

“T know, Arnold. It’s a new one on me, too. Do you have 
anything on it?” 
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“Give me a second. ll check my Maltin Guide.” There 
was a pause, followed by a ruffling of pages. “I have it. 
Three listings under Murder at Midnight, one a silent movie, 
one a very bad horror spoof that only came out late last year. 
The middle one’s probably the one we’re looking for. Maltin 
gives it his lowest rating, bomb. Calls it pretentious, slow- 
moving, and ridden with clichés. Let’s see. Brick Johnson 
and Morrison Cord were in it together, which is interesting, 
but not enough for us to jump to any conclusions, since they 
co-starred in at least four other movies I can name. Several 
other actors I never heard of, who may not even be in the 
business anymore. And... hmmm. This is interesting. Very 
interesting.” 

“What?” 

“It was directed by Alan Smithee.” 

The way Sibert said it, it was supposed to be significant. 
“That name means nothing to me, Arnold.” 

“Surprising, you being such a fanatical movie buff and 
all. That's a joke. Anyway, it’s sort of a shared secret identity, 
used by the collective membership of the Director's Guild. 
Whenever a director feels that his personal vision of a film 
s not reflected by whatever eventually cndcd up on screen: 
let’s say, for instance, because the producer made too many 
stupid edits—he’s allowed to protect his reputation by using 
the name Alan Smithee on the credits. Obviously, whoever 
really directed Murder at Midnight did not want to claim re- 
sponsibility for the way the film turned out. “ 

Peter nodded. “This is forming a very helpful picture, 
Arnold. But I’m not quite there, yet. Have anything else?” 

“Hold on. 1 need to look it up in some indexes.” There 
was another long pause. “Okay, Halliwell pretty much du- 
plicates the information we already have.” Another pause. 
“So does Scheuer. Wait a minute.” Another pause, this one 
longer than the others. “Okay. I’m now looking in a book of 
celebrity interviews by Bill Warren. There’s something on 
page 232—and—huh. That's odd.” 
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“What?” 

“I thought this would be a Brick Johnson or Morrison 
Cord interview. But the reference is in an interview with 
somebody else who wasn’t even in the movie.” 

“Who?” 

“Hold on. I’m reading.” The next twenty seconds lasted 
about as long as the Mesozoic Age. “Okay. All right. I see 
something. It’s—” 

There was one final moment of silence. 

And then Sibert said, “Oh my God.” 


At that precise moment, on the set of Fatal Action 4, 
shrouded by shadows and a state-of-the-art camouflage job 
that made him indistinguishable from the soundproofing di 
rectly behind him, watching Dieter Lawford and that insuf- 
ferable redhead from the Brick Johnson funeral practice a 
ght scene against six pretend ninjas, Quentin Beck smiled. 
He loved the hustle and bustle of a movie set. He loved the 
rococo mix of reality and illusion, art and commerce, high 
finance and childish role playing. He didn’t get to spend as 
much time in such places as he had in his youth, but that 
only made his occasional visits even more special to him. 
He particularly cherished this moment. The delicious 
thrill of anticipation, making the actual execution—a word 
he used advisedly—nothing but a necessary formality. 
Imagine: all these shallow people, about to gasp out their 
last breaths, knowing that he was the one responsible for 
taking their lives from them. 
When they died, it would be his greatest production ever. 
It would establish him, once and for all, as the artist they 
had not allowed him to be. 
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ing, glamorous place, filled with famous faces, beautiful 

women, and wacky eccentrics of every color and stripe, 
racing around in great bursts of activity to approximate in 
reality the fast-paced world they were trying to create on 
screen. 

Unfortunately, after the two hours it took the novelty to 
wear off, it stood revealed in all its glory as probably the sin- 
gle most boring place he had ever known. 

A movie set, he discovered, is a place where ten hours of 
hard work are put to the service of creating one ephemeral 
moment, 

Need to follow your hero and heroine through a ware- 
house filled with wooden crates, then abruptly pull back as 
five assassins clad in black ninja pajamas leap down on 
them from a pile of crates? Fine. First you have to arrange 
the crates so they look persuasively random, without block- 
ing the light or interfering with the fight scene you want to 
shoot. You have to send electricians into the rafters to install 
lighting that will make the scene look persuasively dark 
without making it too dark to see your actors’ faces. You 
need to talk with your cinematographer about how much of 
this can be accomplished with the lighting itself, and how 
much needs to be done with the film stock. You need to talk 
to cach of your ninja stuntmen in turn, telling them when to 
jump and where to land; you need to put little strips of mask- 
ing tape on the floor to mark what you’ve decided. You need 
to construct tracks for the camera, which will follow your 
hero and heroine as they walk from point A to point B, keep- 
ing them consistently framed until the moment of ambush. 


LASH THOMPSON HAD expected a movie set to be an excit- 
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You need to establish just how fast they have to walk, so the 
camera operators know what to expect. You need to deal 
with a sudden technical problem involving the electrical sys- 
tem. You need to identify the strange squeaking noise which 
has inevitably showed up on your sound checks. It might be 
a mouse and it might be a rusty hinge and it might be some- 
thing you’ve never encountered before, but by God you have 
to find out what it is, and eliminate it, because you can’t 
shoot a single frame with that in the background, ruining 
everything that you’ve spent half the day trying to accom- 
plish. And you need to do all of this while remembering that 
you're also trying to tell a story, which has to be entertain- 
ing and has to be well told, and which you have to keep in 
mind even as you spend the whole day dealing with the thou- 
sand and one separate jobs that need to be done in order to 
construct one minute out of the two hours your story will 
take to tell. 

A movie set, Flash learned, is a place where all the on- 
screen personalities sit around and wait, playing poker, mak- 
ing phone calls, taking naps, and occasionally even 
rehearsing——while all around them the technicians who 
make their part of the job possible are repairing equipment, 
constructing backdrops, solving the problem of how to move 
the camera from point A to point B. If the actors are work- 
ing, chances are they’re learning the mechanics of the scene 
rather than projecting all the big emotions they will have to 
display for the camera later. 

Mary Jane, for her part, had spent most of the morning in 
her own clothes, rehearsing a couple of moves for the shot 
where the two ninjas come at her with swords. These moves es- 
sentially boiled down to ducking out of the way, scrambling 
over the top of a crate to evade a slashing blade, kicking the 
swordsman twice when the blade embedded in the wood, then 
yanking it free so she could wield it herself. Under the tutelage 
of her stunt coordinator, she practiced these moves for hours 
on end, first one step at a time, then all together in slow mo- 
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tion, then faster and faster, until by noon that little thirty sec- 
onds of fake martial artistry somehow managed to seem spon- 
taneous and rote at the same time. 

Of course, the kicks Mary Jane delivered to her attacker’s 
jaw missed him by a full six inches. The ninja fell without 
ever being touched. To Flash, it looked ludicrously fake. But 
when Mary Jane took a slight break, and ambled on over to 
say hi, she assured him that this was normal; camera angles 
would make it look like she just delivered a solid karate kick 
capable of taking somebody’s head off. 

Flash was impressed that Mary Jane was as good at it as 
she was. Certainly she was more fun to watch than Dieter 
Lawford, whose more-or-less nonstop scowl in her direction 
slowed his own fight scene rehearsal to a near standstill. He 
was supposed to get the revolver batted out of his hand, get 
punched about a dozen times without being able to land a re- 
turn blow, finally daze his opponent with a head-butt, and 
dart for the gun. He hadn’t liked being made to look like he 
was having more trouble than Mary Jane was. He had in fact 
argued at length with director Victor Childs that he should 
be the one who pulled that neat trick with the sword while 
she should be the one who was punched half a dozen times 
before having to scramble for the gun. His work clearly re- 
flected his resentment. He was still doing slow-motion run- 
throughs, questioning every movement, by the time Mary 
Jane had already mastered the scene. The most enjoyable 
thing about watching him was the awareness that, while he 
may not have realized it, his little snit was making Mary 
Jane look ten times better by comparison. 

Still, boredom set in after a while, and Flash began pay- 
ing more attention to memorizing his surroundings in case 
of a crisis. The soundstage facility, which in addition to the 
warehouse set also contained separate sets for a bustling po- 
lice squadroom, an elegant split-level apartment with a con- 
vincing view of the city, a courtroom, and a section of filthy 
New York subway tunnel, among others, was three stories 
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high and two football fields long, with temporary dividers 
instead of internal walls. Catwalks crisscrossed the building 
at the third story, with regular staircases and access ladders 
leading down to ground level. 

It was clearly too large a facility for the makers of Fatal 
Action 4. Their sets and equipment occupied less than half 
of the building, with most of the remaining space taken up 
by abandoned sets from other recent productions, including 
a moonscape, a cross-section of a pirate ship, and a collec- 
tion of unused equipment ranging from wind machines and 
spotlights to panes of sugar glass. The production’s vehi- 
cles—three house trailers, one cop car, the limousine, an all- 
black truck cab without trailer, and a couple of unmarked 
sedans—were parked against the inner walls, inside the big 
doors on the unused half of the building. 

The security arrangements consisted of metal detectors 
on all the doors, armed uniformed guards standing at atten- 
tion outside and on the catwalks, and silent alarms to 911— 
none of which would prove nearly enough to pose a threat to 
a man like Mysterio. 

The hero for hire Marks had promised seemed nowhere 
in sight. Flash was disappointed, since he knew the guy, but 
he'd promised to remain quiet whenever any work was actu- 
ally being done. 

Then, after lunch, Childs sent Mary Jane to one of the three 
trailers at the far end of the building, for costume and makeup. 
Flash went with her, followed her as far as the trailer door, and 
stood outside that door for several minutes wondering what he 
was supposed to do now. Then he spotted a very large man de- 
scending the stairs from the catwalk . . . 


Somewhere in Manhattan, Arnold Sibert repeated himself. 
“Oh my God.” 
On the other end of the phone, Peter Parker said, “What?” 
“This interview— it’s with Dieter Lawford. Isn’t he in that 
movie with your wife? 
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Peter felt his stomach drop four stories. ‘““Yes, he is. What 
does he say?” 

“In the interview? I have to set it up, but I'll be quick 
Lawford talks about the early days of his career, when he 
was still being groomed for stardom, and he cites Murder at 
Midnight as a role that didn’t work out. The interviewer, Bill 
Warren, asks him if that’s the movie he left after only two 
days of filming. Lawford says yes, that’s the one, and goes 
on to say, I quote: ‘It wasn’t all that important a production, 
but the director was arrogant, abusive, and delusional. Es- 
sentially nothing more than a third-rate stuntman with pre- 
tensions of grandeur. ” Sibert’s voice trembled. “Think of 
that. Sounds like somebody we know, huh?” 

Peter said, “I’ve got to go. Thanks.” 

“Peter?” 

But Peter was already racing for the door. 


The man Flash Thompson had spotted coming down the 
stairs was barrel-shaped, with arms large enough to qualify 
as a second pair of legs. He was not musclebound and not 
fat, but something that seemed to be a compromise between 
the two; something that bestowed the impression of physical 
strength without making him look like a Hercules. His fire- 
plug of a head, topped by a greasy Elvis pompadour, sat 
squat on his broad shoulders without much input from the 
neck that only previous human precedent would have led 
anybody to suspect even existed. His face was round and ge- 
nial, with big cheeks, small blue eyes, and features that sug- 
gested a tendency to grin—but Flash honestly didn’t need to 
see it to recognize the guy at once. He’d been expecting to 
run into this man since being told of his presence by Willy 
Marks. 

Flash rushed to meet him at the bottom of the stairs, ex- 
claiming, “Buford?” 

The fireplug of a head swiveled, and the beady eyes nar- 
rowed as their owner ransacked his memory for a name to 
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match the familiar face. Then light dawned, and he broke out 
in a huge grin. “Flash? Flash Thompson?” 

“That's me.” 

“Well, I'll be danged!” Buford T. Hollis seized Flash by 
the hand and pumped it vigorously enough to risk whiplash. 
“What the heck are you doin” here?” 

“Same thing you're doing. I’m a special addition to the 
security staff.” 

“Well, that’s terrific!” Buford said. “Been thinkin’ on 
lookin’ you up since I blew into town. I think about that 
mess you’n me’n the web-slinger took care of all the time. 
We really whomped some super-evolved wolfman butt that 
time, didn’t we?” 

“We sure did, Buford.” Flash thought about it frequently 
too; though he'd proudly done some legwork for Spider-Man 
on that Hobgoblin situation, the free-for-all at the stadium was 
the only time he'd ever really actively fought on the web- 
slinger’s side. It had been a nasty mess, too, involving a ma- 
lignantly evil evolved wolf called the Man-Beast and his 
murderous, brainwashed cult of sun worshippers. Buford, who 
was best known as the truck-driving Arkansan super hero 
named Razorback, had gotten involved to save his sister, Bob- 
bie Sue, who‘d been brainwashed by the cult. Flash had gotten 
involved to rescue his past (and future) love Sha Shan, who'd 
been forced into marriage by the cult’s high priest. 

“Y’ever marry that little lady, Flash? That Sha Shan?” 

“Afraid not, Buford. It didn’t work out.” 

“Sorry to hear that. | thought you two made a great cou- 

le.” 
3 “Well,” Flash said, “‘it’s like they say. Women. Even if you 
rescue them from a murderous cult of sun worshippers and 
the embodiment of evil in the form of a super-evolved alien 
wolf, they want more.” 

“Ain’t that true,” Buford nodded sagely. 

“What about you?” Flash asked. “After we teamed up, I 
kept looking in the papers for news of you. I saw a couple of 
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stories about you stopping some truck hijackings in 
Arkansas, but then you dropped out of sight.” 

“IT got a job offer from NASA,” Buford said. “Drivin” a 
space shuttle equipped with experimental stardrive out be- 
yond the solar system, tryin’ to establish a human presence 
out in the space lanes. Got some truckin’ work out there, fer- 
ryin’ high tech between one buncha bug-eyed alien frogs and 
another. Had a real nasty run-in with this genocidal Titan 
named Thanos—guy thinks Death is his girlfriend, if you 
can stomach that image, so I hadda spend mosta a year stop- 
pin’ him from blowin’ up the Milky Way Galaxy by way of 
a sorta-kinda Valentine’s Day present for her. Then after that 
I hadda deal with the Galactus mess, an’ the Ego the Living 
Planet mess, and what with one thing or another I didn’t 
even get back home till a couple weeks ago. This hero for 
hire gig is sorta my way to re-establish my reputation here 
on Earth, if you know what I mean. 

Flash’s mouth had long since fallen open. “Buford—I’ve 
heard of these names. I’ve read about them. Thanos, Galac- 
tus, Ego the Living Planet—they’re top tier. Big time. The 
kind of folks who can give even the Fantastic Four and the 
Avengers a hard time.” 

Buford’s eyes became beady again. “An” your point?” 

“Well—I’m saying—don’t take it the wrong way, but 
aren’t those guys a little out of your league?” 

“They're a little out of everybody’s league, son.” 

“Then how—” 

“I didn’t say it was easy,” Buford said. “It took a lotta 
plannin’ an’ a lotta fancy footwork an’ a lotta good folks 
backin’ me up when I needed ‘em. Even then, I gotta give a 
lotta the credit to luck. Maybe I’ll tell you the whole story 
sometime, if’n you got a day or two to hear me tell it. But I 
gotta tell you one thing that worked in my favor.” 

“What's that?” 

“Ain't a-one of those big-deal cosmic fellers had any idea 
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the kinda trouble they was playin’ with, when they decided 
to mess with a hometown boy from Texarkana.” 

Flash heroically struggled to assimilate that logic. “I 
guess not.” 

Buford punched him in the shoulder—almost knocking 
him over, and grinned. “C’mere. I'll introduce you to Big 
Pig III.” 

The original Big Pig had been Razorback’s vehicle, a spe- 
cially customized and garishly painted truck cab complete 
with customized extras like remote control and a_ front- 
mounted Razorback signal. Flash had been looking for it all 
day, but the only truck cab in sight was the conservative model 
which he'd immediately eliminated as impossible to reconcile 
with Buford’s somewhat untrustworthy aesthetic sense. Flash 
found himself literally astonished when this truck turned out to 
be the one Buford wanted to show him. He looked at the 
gleaming black paint job and the mirrored windshields and 
commented, “All black, huh? Don’t tell me you’ve become one 
of those grim and gritty creature of the night guys.” 

“Not hardly,” Buford sniffed. “I got no use for that kind. 
Naw, I picked up some high-tech options out there in space. 
One of the minor one’s a special form of interactive liquid 
crystal paint. One signal from the cybernetics in m’helmet, 
and I can instantly change her looks from somethin’ civilian, 
like the all-black job you're lookin’ at right now, to the proud 
colors of my beloved Big Pig. Cain’t show you right now, 
*cause I’m supposed to be keepin’ a low profile, but the 
transformation is really somethin’ to see.” 

Flash was more flabbergasted than impressed. “So you 
mean to tell me your truck has a secret identity now? Your 
truck?” 

Buford grinned. “An’ it don’t even need a phone booth, 
neither.” 


Spider-Man had traversed twenty Manhattan blocks at a 
speed that might have been a personal record, turning east to 
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cross the too-wide-to-swing Park Avenue with a trio of leaps 
that made effective use of a lamppost, a passing bus, and the 
scaffolding that covered one building in the middle of some 
kind of undefined repairs. He raced toward the Queensboro 
Bridge in as much of a straight line as the architectural ge- 
ography of Manhattan allowed. But as he sped over the 
rooftops, a red-and-blue blur moving faster than most 
human eyes could track him, he could only curse himself for 
being so impossibly slow. 

Because he didn’t need his spider-sense to know the 
meaning of the icy sensation at the base of his spine. 

It was all about to happen. 

And he would not get there in time to stop it. 


The woman who emerged from the makeup and wardrobe 
trailer looked a lot like Mary Jane Watson-Parker. She had 
Mary Jane’s face, Mary Jane’s body. and Mary Jane’s hair— 
but she was not Mary Jane. Among other things, her walk was 
completely different. The real Mary Jane cultivated a flam- 
boyant, bouncy personal style that, for people who didn’t 
know her all that well, was all too easy to mistake for air- 
headedness. 

The woman who'd taken over Mary Jane’s body was a 
grim, scowling, no-nonsense cop, who moved with the grace 
of a panther on the prowl. She wore dungarees, a leather 
jacket over a shoulder holster, makeup designed to enhance 
her driven persona, and an NYPD cap large enough to ac- 
commodate the hair now tightly tucked underneath. She re- 
mained in character even as Victor Childs summoned her 
and Dieter Lawford—now clad in a cheap blue suit and fe- 
dora—for a few quietly whispered words. She listened in- 
tently to what Childs said, and responded in staccato bursts, 
her sentences clipped, professional, and cold as ice. 

Flash Thompson, watching the meeting from a metal 
folding chair just out of camera range, had to restrain him- 
self from shaking his head in admiration. He barely recog- 
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nized her. He wanted to keep his eyes on her, to see how she 
did it—but he had other things to pay attention to. 

Dieter Lawford, for one. The man was seething with re- 
sentment. Oh, he smiled professionally enough, and he nod- 
ded with appreciation when Childs suggested a slight 
modification of the fight scene—but every once in a while. 
whenever he thought that nobody else was paying attention, 
he allowed the mask to slip, and flashed a moment's jealous 
hatred at Mary Jane. 

If Mary Jane noticed this, she gave no indication. She 
was Emma Steel now, and Emma Steel couldn’t have cared 
less. 

As for Victor Childs, he was too busy giving instructions. 
“Okay, Mary Jane, this is a little last-minute addition to the 
gag. Nothing serious. But after you get up with the sword, I 
want you to stop here,” he indicated the mark, “and do a lit- 
tle whirling scope-out-the-action thing, like this.” Holding 
out an invisible sword to ward off equally invisible enemies, 
Childs did a three-sixty-degree turn, his eyes darting from 
one side to another. “The idea is that even though you're sur- 
rounded by bad guys on all sides, you're still looking for 
Dicter, in case he needs any help. You'll sce Dieter do his 
dive for the dropped gun, you’ll see him wrestling with the 
ninja who picks it up first, you'll try to get past the bad guys 
to help him, but you'll fail and find yourself having to face 
them first. Well cut there and stage the rest.” 

“Sounds good,” growled Mary Jane-as-Emma. 

“Great,” said Childs. “Dieter, what about you?” 

“Pve gotta ask you,” said Dieter. “How come she takes on 
half a dozen guys and I’m the wimp who can barely take out 
one?” 

“Because you're not a wimp,” Childs said patiently. “This 
is the scene where your character, Mal Barker, finds out 
what Emma can do. We have yet to do the scene where she 
finds out what you can do. Remember the bar fight in the 
original script?” 
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“Sure,” said Dieter. “She gets to beat up ninjas, I get to 
lean on some unruly drunks. That’s real equality. I thought I 
was the star of this movie. Why can’t I be the one who grabs 
the sword, and she be the one who drops the gun?” 

“Because we’ve just spent the whole morning choreo- 
graphing it the other way,” Childs said. 

“T don’t care,” Dieter said stubbornly. “I’ve been in this 
business since she was in diapers, and I ought to know what 
works in a scene and what doesn’t. It’s not a question of ego. 
It’s just what’s believable and what's not, that’s all.” 

Mary Jane would have said something quietly devastating. 
Mary Jane-as-Emma merely curled her lips and walked away. 
Victor Childs glanced at the rest of the cast of crew, grimaced 
at the evident realization that he had to exert his authority or 
lose it, took Dieter by the arm, and led him behind the stack of 
wooden crates. Their argument was indistinct but heated, un- 
derstandable only when Dieter threatened to quit and Childs 
threatened to let him. Then they came back, Childs grim with 
determination and Dieter scarlet with impotent rage. 

“We're shooting as rehearsed,” Childs said. “Might as 
well make this one a take; there’s certainly enough hostility 
in the air to merit it. Places, everyone.” 

The ninjas slipped their masks on over their faces and 
scrambled up onto the crates. Dieter and Mary Jane took 
their places at the edges of the frame. They glanced at each 
other first, then steadfastly looked away, looking past their 
personal friction to the task that awaited them as soon as 
Childs gave the word. 

“Places,” Childs said, taking his seat. “Sound. Action.” 

Flash watched as the actors played out the scene he'd al- 
ready seen played half a dozen times. Dieter and Mary Jane, 
in their respective roles as Mal Barker and Emma Steel, 
moved catlike into the frame. The ninjas dropped down from 
their hiding places and began the assault. Barker and Steel 
fought back like the professionals they were supposed to be 
This time, Flash paid only the most cursory attention to 
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Mary Jane, who he trusted to perform her role with con- 
summate perfection. Instead he focused on Lawford, whose 
moves seemed sloppy and clumsy and half-hearted by com- 
parison. When Lawford pulled his gun, he did so with all the 
passion of an accountant taking out a pen. When he grappled 
with the ninja, he did not show the pain of a man reeling 
under repeated blows, but the stony-faced determination 
he’d displayed at the beginning of the scene. And he missed 
the cue that was supposed to prompt him to dive for the gun, 
hesitating just long enough to demonstrate that he’d forgot- 
ten before turning his back and going for the weapon with a 
dive that might have passed muster in a high school play. 

Flash couldn’t understand it. He'd seen several of Dieter’s 
action movies, and he knew the man was capable of much 
better work. Why was he doing such a gratuitously awful job 
now? 

He got his answer a few seconds later, when Childs called 
“Cut!” and approached Lawford. “Mary Jane, that was ter- 
rific. You might want to hold back some of that energy; 
you'll probably have to do it a few times. Dieter, that was a 
bit—tentative. I wasn’t happy with the way you missed that 
cuc. Do you need another dry run?” 

Dieter shook his head. “No. That’s not the problem.” 

“What is, then?” 

“Jt just doesn’t feel right to me. I can’t do my best if it 
doesn’t feel right.” 

Childs nodded. “And I suppose it would feel right if you 
were the one holding the sword?” 

“No. I’m not saying that. She can have the moves with the 
sword. But shouldn’t she show at least one moment of falli- 
bility, to balance out mine? Maybe if she got knocked 
around a little . ..” 

“Are you directing this film?” Childs asked. 
“No,” Dieter said affably. “On the other hand, nobody’s 
@ to rush out and see this film because your name’s on 
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Behind them both, Mary Jane rubbed at the corners of 
her eyes. “Oh, for crying out loud...” 

Dieter whirled and pointed at her. “Aren’t you a little 
early in your career to have such an attitude problem, young 
lady?” 

She smiled sweetly. “Arent you a little late in yours?” 

“That’s enough!” Childs snapped at her. He turned back 
to Dieter, his eyes blazing, and said, “Mr. Lawford. What do 
you want?” 

“Nothing.” Dieter said. “As you said, you're the director. 
If you insist, 1°11 do the movie your way. [Il stand where you 
want me to, say the lines you want me to, fight the fights the 
way you want me to, and do everything else I can to bring 
the film in line with your vision.” And here he smiled, with 
a nauseatingly arrogant self-satisfaction that made Flash 
want to throttle him. just can’t guarantee my best work, 
that’s all.” 

Somewhere, somebody coughed. It was the only sound 
on the set. 

Childs turned and made eye contact with the disgusted- 
looking Willy Marks, who nodded grimly. Childs nodded 
back, turned back to Dieter, and matched his arrogant smile 
with one of his own. It did not look any prettier on him. He 
held it just long to make sure that Dieter got the picture, and 
spoke with a deceptive calm that galvanized the air with its 
sense of authority. “All right, people. This is our first day of 
filming. I can understand how some of you might be a little 
rusty on the rules of etiquette, so ’Il cut you all some slack 
and declare everything that’s happened Gill now a learning 
experience. But we are going to do the scene one more time. 
As rehearsed. We will expect the best possible effort from 
everybody involved. Anybody of any billing who gives less 
than their absolute best as we define it will be handed a copy 
of Variety and our best wishes exploring the wonderful job 
opportunities in Florida Dinner Theatre.” He focused espe- 
cially hard on Dieter as he said this. “Is anybody not with me 
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on this? No? All rightee then. I want everybody back in their 
places in sixty seconds.” 

Dieter’s smile was a frozen rictus. ““You’re making a mis- 
take.” 

Childs shrugged. ‘“Wouldn’t be the first time, friend. 
That’s what editing’s for.” 

Flash, watching all this from his vantage seat, couldn’t 
keep the delighted grin off his face. He really liked this guy. 

Dieter clearly didn’t, though. He snarled—literally, 
snarled—turned his back on Childs, and stomped off. For a 
moment, Flash thought the guy was going to storm all the 
way off the set, but that’s not what happened. Dieter took his 
place beside Mary Jane, his eyes blazing, his mouth a grim 
black line. Mary Jane looked at him, hesitated, and said 
something conciliatory. Whatever he muttered in response 
made her green eyes flash in astonishment, then anger. Her 
angry expression soon matched this 

Both actors quickly suppressed their emotional states for 
the sake of the scene, but the anger was still visible, boiling 
beneath the surface—and when the take began, Flash found 
himself gaping in fascination. 

Whether by accident or design, the scene that had only 
worked moderately well before was suddenly ten times more 
effective now. The rage burning in the hearts of the actors 
lent an entirely new intensity to the passions burning in the 
hearts of the characters they were playing. Both Dieter and 
Mary Jane seemed to be performing what could have been a 
rote fight scene with a power that made everything work at 
a much higher level than before. It was only to be expected 
from Mary Jane—at least, Flash thought so. She was always 
great. But Dieter was showing a fire that Flash never would 
have expected from him—the fire that probably had a lot to 
do with why a lunkhead like him ever became a star in the 
first place. Flash glanced at Victor Childs to see if he saw it 
too, and saw only a mask of rapt concentration, diluted by 
the faintest of appreciative smiles. 
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Then everyone and everything on the set was bathed with 
blinding white light. Dazzled just by the reflection from 
Child’s eyeglasses, Flash stood up without even realizing 
why he was doing it. 

Childs scowled as the light faded. “Cut! What was that? 
Somebody?” 

A lighting man shouted down from the catwalk. “One of 
the spots flared. I don’t know why. Give me a couple of min- 
utes and I’Il—” 

He didn’t finish the sentence. His voice trailed off in a 
wet gurgle. 

Through a purple afterimage, Flash saw dozens of people 
looking around in confusion, alarm just beginning to show 
in what he could see of their faces. Dieter Lawford, who'd 
caught the worst of the flash, stumbled on a supine ninja and 
muttered to himself in annoyance. Mary Jane blinked furi- 
ously as she turned her atfention upward, her mouth grim in 
a manner that suggested herself instead of the tough lady 
cop she'd come here to play. As for Willy Marks, who didn’t 
look like he could see anything at all, he groped around for 
something to hold on to and immediately opened himself up 
to a future harassment charge from the lady head of conti- 
nuity. 

Then one of the klieg lights flared and spit a glowing ball 
of flame at the set. 

Mary Jane shouted, “Look out!” and leapt at Dieter. Her 
tackle hit him in the small of the back, carrying him well out 
of the way of the fireball that would have incinerated him. It 
did, however, put her on target instead. The fireball brushed 
the back of her leather jacket, instantly setting it ablaze. She 
sailed over Dieter’s prone form and rolled to smother the 
flames. Unfortunately, they were too intense to be killed that 
easily, and they immediately returned to life when she rolled 
far enough to allow them room to breathe again. 

Flash darted toward her, knowing that he was too far 
away, that she had less than a second before the flames 
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reached her skin or her hair and she was swallowed up by 
horrific burns. 

Fortunately, in that second, Dieter Lawford showed that 
he wasn’t a total jackass after all. He speed-crawled across 
the floor and grabbed Mary Jane’s jacket by the collar. Mary 
Jane, sensing the tug, immediately relaxed her arms and 
pulled herself free. Dieter flung the jacket against the wall, 
where a stagehand immediately smothered its leaping 
flames with foam from an extinguisher. 

Flash reached Mary Jane in time to help her up. He 
looked over her shoulder and smiled grimly at Dieter, who 
was also, unsteadily, rising to his feet. “Hey, Dieter—good 
going, hero 

“Thanks.” Dieter winced. Flash saw that handling the 
jacket had raised blisters on the palms of his hands. “I—” 

He did not get to finish the sentence. 

Instead, he was drowned out by familiar, hated laughter, 
coming from all directions at once. A deep, opaque mist rose 
from the floor, instantly swallowing everything below waist 
height. Dieter and Mary Jane, the first to disappear beneath 
the shroud of whiteness, reappeared again as they helped 
each other rise to their fect. Flash was there in time to sup- 
port Dieter when he stumbled. He was also in perfect posi- 
tion to spot the familiar caped figure of Mysterio, laughing 
maniacally as he rose from the mist on a platform of obedi- 
ent haze. 

“Oh boy,” Flash muttered under his breath. “Perfect.” 

Mysterio had planned this appearance well. He’d 
arranged to be backlit, so he was framed by a halo of light. 
His cloak billowed behind him as violently as something 
buffeted by hurricane winds, but he stood as straight as a pil- 
lar, legs together, arms extended to either side in the manner 
of any performer who wouldn’t have minded a little ap- 
plause for what he had just done. 

His voice boomed. “Impressive indeed! The bimbo ac- 
tress shows she can handle herself in a crisis. The has-been 
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matinee idol shows he can do the same. It’s enough to re- 
store anybody's faith in humanity—assuming one had faith 
in humanity to begin with.” His chuckle was dark and know- 
ing. “Unfortunately, I have none. And though you have man- 
aged to win each other a temporary reprieve, you will both 
soon be just as dead.” 

Willy Marks broke the stunned silence by taking a single 
hesitant step into the ficld of haze. “What are you doing 
here, Beck? The last I heard, our distributor already paid you 
your blood money. You’re supposed to leave us alone.” 

“As indeed I would, if extortion were my true purpose— 
but as profitable as this venture has been, it’s justice I really 
want. Justice in the form of revenge against everybody re- 
sponsible for ruining my career—the insufferable Lawford 
among them.” A flap of Mysterio’s cloak brushed against his 
right hand, then withdrew with the theatricality of a curtain 
to reveal a small radio transmitter about the size of a garage 
door opener. “In case you're wondering, my dear colleagues, 
this is a detonator. When I press this button, smoke bombs 
I’ve placed at several locations will release a deadly gas ca- 
pable of choking the life from everybody in this building. 
The process will take several minutes, so I suppose the 
strongest of you might spend those minutes trying to escape. 
Just to save you the effort, I can assure you that this is 
doomed to be a waste of time. I have neutralized your 
vaunted security forces, cut off all forms of communications 
with the outside, and sealed all the exits. Any attempt to 
force them open will only increase your respiration and 
bring the final darkness on more quickly. This may seem ex- 
treme. But I am more than willing to kill all of you if that 
means Lawford will be among the ones who die.” 

Lawford shoved Flash Thompson aside and lurched to- 
ward Mysterio. “You want me, you demented no-talent 
loser? I’m here. Take me. But leave the others alone. 

Mysterio's opaque helmet seemed to stir, a little. “Hero- 
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ism, again? Twice in one day? You must think the cameras 
are rolling.” 

“To hell with the cameras!” Lawford shouted. ‘““You want 
me, you come down here and fight me! Or are you too 
scared to try?” 

A low laugh rumbled from Mysterio’s chest. “No, not 
scared. Just bored. When all is said and done, I have better 
things to do.” He rose another five feet off the floor, held out 
the detonator, and positioned his thumb over the button— 

—only to fall like a stone as a seven-foot creature out of 
myth slammed into him from above. For most of the people 
on the set, it happened far too quickly to understand. They 
just saw the savage head of some huge animal, a brawny fig- 
ure that vaguely resembled a man, and Mysterio’s arms and 
legs flying as both the villain and the mysterious new arrival 
plummeted into the mists and landed with a crash. 

“What the hell?” Mary Jane said. She was far from the 
only one. 

Flash Thompson merely grinned. “Go for it, Buford! 
Give him one for me!” 

The mist where the two figures had fallen boiled and 
churned to the rhythm of unscen blows. Flash heard grunts 
of pain, sudden involuntary gasps, and the soft thuds of fists 
slamming against heavily padded costumes. The head of a 
beast appeared briefly above the mists, then sank into invis- 
bility again. The mist flickered and crackled with unseen 
bolts of electricity. Then the detonator sailed out of the soup, 
described a perfect arc through the air, and disappeared be- 
neath the fog again, at least twenty feet away. Flash almost 
dove for it, but then Mysterio rose from the mists again, and 
Flash stayed where he was, ready to do anything he was 
needed to do. 

A second later, Flash saw that there was something dif- 
ferent about the way Mysterio rose from the mists this time 
there was no theatricality about it at all. His cape wasn’t bil- 
lowing out behind him, but hanging limply down his back. 
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Nor was Mysterio floating anymore. He rose because his ap- 
parently victorious opponent was lifting him off the ground 
with both hands. 

That figure, which most of the onlookers now saw clearly 
for the first time, was as surreal a vision as anything any of 
them had ever encountered: a burly, towering figure of a 
man clad in a green jumpsuit and a helmet designed to re- 
semble the head of a huge boar. The pig head was so huge 
that the man’s real face sat in its open mouth like a baked 
apple in the jaws of a suckling pig. The snout alone was a: 
big as his face. As grim and determined as the man was, it 
was the boar’s flattened nose and sharp upturned tusks and 
pitiless black eyes that provided the costume’s dominant ex- 
pression—enhanced by the fact that it stood easily three feet 
tall, with another foot for the flared spine that extended from 
the top of the helmet all the way down the man’s back. 

And for the first time, the amplified voice of Mysterio, 
who regularly fought Spider-Man without losing his cool, 
sounded distinctly unnerved. ““Wh-who are you?” 

‘The man in the pig head pulled Mysterio up close, to de- 
clare his name from across a gulf of inches. 

“I’m Razorbac! the super hero from Arkansas de- 
clared. 

There was a moment of silence. And the onlookers, imag- 
ining it over, actually started to applaud. Cheers erupted 
from the prop men and the actors and the electricians and the 
sound technicians and the stunt people and even from Willy 
Marks, who from the look on the face was wondering who 
to cast in a Razorback movie—Joe Don Baker, Brian Den- 
nehy, or Tom Cruise? 

Then Mysterio chuckled—a sound that immediately rose 
above all the cacophony of celebration, to stop it in mid- 
cheer. “No,” he said decisively. “This will not do. How 
would I ever be able to face my peers again?” 

And his cloak billowed outward again, releasing a fresh 
shroud of smoke that immediately drew a curtain over both 
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of the costumed combatants. The sounds of mayhem re- 
sumed. The onlookers screamed and, for the first time, 
began to run. Flash saw several of them congregate around 
the closest fire exit and tug on it to no avail. Dicter Lawford, 
Willy Marks, and Victor Childs were among them. Mary 
Jane was not. This immediatelty reminded Flash that hed 
completely lost track of her whereabouts since Razorback’s 
miraculous save from above. He whirled around, despaired 
when he was not immediately able to find her, then spotted 
her about forty yards away, racing up one of the access stair- 
ways to the catwalks on the upper levels. She was holding 
something black and box-shaped in her right hand. 

The detonator. 

With everybody else watching the Razorback-Mysterio 
fight, she’d retrieved it and taken personal responsibility for 
keeping it out of Mysterio’s hands. 

Peter Parker, Flash thought fervently, if vou werent al- 
ready married to that lady, 1d propose to her myself. He 
began to run. If he hurried, he might be able to get to her in 
time to help. 

Unfortunately, a single step was all he managed. 

He was brought down by a massive weight flung at him 
from behind. 

It struck his shoulders and immediately knocked him off 
his feet. Flash sank beneath the mist and hit the floor hard, 
realizing even as the object landed on top of him what it was. 
was Razorback, defeated and unconscious. Buford had 
failed. And so had Flash. Whether a gift of the local air cur- 
ents, or his own imagination providing him a glimpse of 
what that failure had cost, the layer of mist above him 
seemed to part, providing him moment of perfect visual 
clarity. What he saw in that moment was a cackling, tri- 
umphant Mysterio, rising into the air as he pursued the one 
woman who stood between him and the pile of corpses he 
wanted to leave behind. 

He would be on her in seconds. 
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Flash Thompson’s shout of warning, which should have 
seemed far behind as she fled down the second-story cat- 
walk, was still loud enough to rake Mary Jane in the heart. 

She heard it over the screams of the cast and crew, pound- 
ing on fire doors that refused to yield for them. There was a 
terrible easy familiarity to those screams; she’d heard others 
like them too many times in her life. She knew them as the 
screams of normal human beings suddenly plunged into the 
extraordinary depths of terror that people like Mysterio were 
capable of inflicting on innocents. She had to force herself 
to block those screams out, concentrate on running as far 
away as possible, and keep on telling herself that it was not 
cowardice, but the necessity of keeping the detonator out of 
Mysterio’s hands, that had allowed her to abandon all the 
friends and coworkers still within Mysterio’s reach. 

Her feet clanged on the metal surface as she put on one 
‘inal burst of speed, knowing that she would never be able to 
outrun Mysterio, understanding that every second she did 
manage to buy herself was another second the people down 
below remained alive. 

The light up here was deliberately dim, in comparison to 
the brightly lit soundstages below; all the ambient illumina- 
tion was directed toward the ground level, where filming 
took place. It made the catwalk shadowy—terrifying, even, 
in view of what was about to come chasing after her. She 
fought back panic and kept running. 

Dark as it was up here, she caught a glimpse of green and 
urple out of the corner of her eye—Mysterio flying along- 
side her, studying her through that inexpressible globe he 
wore as a helmet. She didn’t dare turn her eyes to look at 
him. She knew she would freeze if she tried. She knew that 
if he decided to kill her, she probably wouldn’t even see the 
death-blow coming. 

Smoke swirled all around her. She stopped dead, saw his 
form congealing in the mists just up ahead. He‘d cut her off. 
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“Right.” She darted to the railing, hauled herself up and 
over, and allowed herself to fall. 

Had she chosen any other spot, she might have fallen all 
the way to the ground level and been either hurt or killed. 
But she landed on one of the long horizontal girders that 
stretched from one side of the building to the other, bracing 
not only the catwalks but also the roof two stories above her. 
The girder was less than two fect wide, just high enough off 
the ground for a fall to break her neck, and not without its 
own obstacles—the direct path to the catwalk on the other 
side was interrupted by three separate vertical risers she 
would have to climb around in a hurry—but it was an unex- 
pected direction, and anything unexpected could give her 
another couple of seconds away from Mysterio. Normally, 
she would have trouble doing this even at a slow walk, but 
with Mysterio behind her, she ran. She got to the first verti- 
cal riser as fast as she could, certain that she’d slip and fall 
long before she reached it, embracing it like a friend when 
she actually succeeded in getting there. 

She found herself suddenly very grateful that this crisis 
had interrupted a fight scene. Had it interrupted a romantic 
scene which put her in heels, she would have been dead al- 
ready. 

She saw a blur of purple and green rocketing toward her 
from the right. She didn’t bother to think, just climbed 
around the vertical riser, got her feet underneath her again, 
and ran again. The next vertical riser bobbed up and down as 
she ran toward it. She was halfway there. Then almost there. 
Then certain she was going to make it. 

Then blocked by a glowing white bubble, eclipsing 
everything else in her field of vision. 

Mysterio’s helmet. His head. Whatever. 

He was sticking his face in hers. 

She tried to stop. The effort threw her off balance. She 
saw the floor sway down below, deceptively close, but dan- 
gerously far. She pivoted, slipped, and fell—banging her left 
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knee against the side of the girder. The pain brought tears to 
her eyes, but she did not fall over the edge. She came close 
to instinctively dropping the detonator to grab hold of the 
girder with both hands, but managed to keep the detonator 
in her right hand and maintain a shaky hold on the girder 
with her left. 

Mysterio floated several feet above her, his cape billow- 
ing like a flag in a nonexistent breeze. Despite the faceless: 
less of his mask, it was impossible to escape the impression 
that he was smiling. His next words to her were almost con- 
versational. 

“Do you know, that last move of yours actually succeeded 
in surprising me? You are a formidable woman. If I were a 
movie villain of a certain kind, I would now offer to let you 
live in exchange for agreeing to be mine.” 

Mary Jane felt herself slipping. She spoke through grit- 
ted teeth. “What a disgusting image. 

“Oh, no need to worry. I assure you, your charms, such as 
they are, are entirely lost on me.” He bobbed up and down, 
as if on an errant breeze. “I suppose you now expect me to 
ask for the detonator?” 

She held it out at arm’s length. “You're not getting it. I'll 
smash it first!” 

Mysterio chuckled. “But that’s the whole point, my dear. 
I really wish you would. You see, it’s already transmitting its 
ignal now. The gas is released by the interruption of that 
signal. Whether I push the button, or you smash the trans- 
mitter, the result will be, essentially, the same. The gas 
bombs go off. I win. You lose.” 

“No.” she said, momentarily bereft of ideas. 

“Yes,” he corrected her. “Of course, since you won’t drop 
it voluntarily, I can hurry the process along.” A corner of his 
cape flapped against his right gauntlet, momentarily shield- 
ing it from view. When it flapped away, there was a com- 
mon, everyday, run-of-the-mill, but no less deadly revolver 
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gleaming in his hands. He pointed it at her head, cocked it, 
and began to squeeze. 

Mary Jane knew she was about to die. 

When the light turned blood red, all around her, she ini- 
tially mistook it for death. 

But it was just a red spotlight. A circular red spotlight. 
Projecting a highly stylized design against her, the girder. 
Mysterio, and the floor beneath them. A design with stylized 
tear-shaped eyes framed by a pattern of of concentrically 
woven black lines. 

A design reminiscent of a certain mask, projected from a 
certain special flashlight, affixed to the belt buckle of a cer- 
tain friendly neighborhood super hero to whom Mary Jane 
happened to be married. 

It did not shine brightly even up here, in the shadowy 
light of the rafters, there was way too much ambient light for 
it to do more than add its blood-red tinge to everything in its 
orbit. But for Mary Jane, it might have been the morning 
sun. And for Mysterio, it was the worst news possible. His 
helmet might have hidden his face, but he still seemed to 
freeze, with realization and dread. 

In the split second before all hell broke loose again, Mary 
Jane had time to grin at Mysterio, and whisper, ““Oooops.” 
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cumstances that could ever make Mysterio one of Spider- 
Man’s favorite people. 

And it also went without saying that Mysterio had partic- 
ularly worn out his welcome in the past few days. 

But when the first thing Spider-Man saw upon slipping 
through the air vent in the roof was Mysterio pointing a gun 
at his wife’s head, his personal opinion of Mysterio sunk so 
very low that everything that he'd felt before seemed like 
wild giddy affection by comparison. 

He did not say anything cute. He did not say anything 
funny. He did not say anything. 

He just hit the man hard and low, knocking him off the 
girder and away from Mary Jane. Mysterio did not have time 
to react. He didn’t even have time to react to the fall, since 
Spider-Man rode his back all the way down, pinning arms 
and cape in a scissorslock, delivering half a dozen solid 
punches in the length of time it would have taken Mysterio 
to feel the pain of the first. 

It was an amount of punishment that would have crippled 
anybody else. 

But Mysterio, whose heavily padded costume absorbed 
the bulk of the impact, had enough presence of mind to re- 
alize that a fall all the way to the concrete floor would inca- 
pacitate even him. His boots spat smoke and flame, 
changing his trajectory with room to spare. Instead of hitting 
the floor hard, he leveled off, then turned toward the upper 
levels, weaving in and out of the rafters in an attempt to 
knock off the super hero riding on his back. 

Spider-Man saw a horizontal wide beam looming up 
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ahead, instantly calculating just how much damage it would 
inflict in a collision, and used all his strength to force Mys- 
terio to veer downward. Mysterio resisted him until the very 
last second. Spider-Man ducked, felt tons of steel brush his 
back, then held on tight as Mysterio, suddenly in control of 
the situation again, executed a series of dizzying barrel rolls 
that would have terminally disoriented any passenger not al- 
ready accustomed to triple somersaults performed at sky- 
scraper height. As it was, Spider-Man almost laughed at 
him. “You have to do better than that, Misty. I’ve already 
been to Coney Island this year.” 

Then Mysterio changed course, and Spider-Man’s heart 
did leap to his throat. The girder up ahead was the one bear- 
ing Mary Jane. She’d managed to get back to her feet and 
was trying to walk the rest of the way to safety. Mysterio was 
trying to hit her head-on. As Spider-Man watched, she sud- 
denly realized she was in danger again, and looked up, her 
eyes wide. She was looking past Mysterio’s blank white hel- 
met to the equally blank white eyes of Spider-Man—and for 
a heartbeat, although only Spider-Man was capable of see- 
ing it, past those eyes at the eyes of the man behind the 
mask. 

In that instant, spurred by the immediate physical danger, 
the bond between husband and wife intensified. Became al- 
most telepathic. 

She ducked, hugging the girder beneath her. Spider-Man 
pulled back on Mysterio’s shoulders, forcing him to alter 
course yet again. The flaps of Mysterio’s cape whipped 
Mary Jane as hero and villain hurtled by, missing her by 
inches. 

They rocketed over the warehouse set. They flew by in 
less than a second, but Spider-Man was used to assessing sit- 
uations from the briefest glimpses, and he absorbed an awful 
lot from that one look. He saw a layer of mist at ground 
level, most of which seemed to be dispersing. He saw an as- 
sortment of wooden crates, surrounded by lights, cameras, 
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chairs, and loops of black wiring. He saw crowds of people 
shouting and pointing at the fight taking place over their 
heads. He saw that most of them seemed to be congregating 
around the exits, pounding on doors that refused to open for 
them. He saw Flash Thompson spot him and shout some- 
thing that the Doppler effect reduced to incomprehensible 
acoustic hash. And he saw a familiar huge figure, in a hel- 
met resembling a gigantic boar’s head, sprawled in defeat on 
the floor. 

They were well past the warehouse set, and grappling 
over the cheesy alien planet set, before the most unexpected 
of those images finally registered in Spider-Man’s mind. 

1 dont believe it, he thought. Razorback? Here? He hadn't 
seen Buford in years. He’d recently met and fought along- 
side an alternate-world version of Buford in another timeline 
too screwed up to describe, but hadn’t encountered the big 
kahuna himself in more years than he cared to count. The 
hock of seeing Buford (who, despite increasing competi- 
tion in recent years, was still one of the five least likely 
super heroes Spider-Man had ever known) in this particular 
context (which did not seem to be Buford’s natural habitat at 
all) was so very great, that for a flecting moment he actually 
loosened his grip on Mysterio. 

Mysterio, sensing his moment of weakness, cried out in 
rage as he flipped and writhed in an attempt to break free. It 
didn’t work. He then performed a vertical roll in midflight 
and rocketed back the way they’d come, taking them back 
over the warehouse set—and, Spider-Man knew, back to- 
ward Mary Jane. 

Mysterio roared. “Is there no place I can escape your in- 
fernal interference, insect?” 

“T think there a couple of bodegas in Spanish Harlem. 
They havent paid their infernal interference tax.” Sharp jabs 
from his spider-sense warned the web-slinger of more gird- 
ers up ahead. He ducked under one, hopped over another, 
and landed on Mysterio's back again. “And how many times 
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do I have to tell you that spiders are arachnids, not insects. 
What are you, a slow learner?” 

Somewhere within the fishbowl helmet of Mysterio, the 
man named Quentin Beck actually chuckled. “Not at all. ’'m 
always learning new tricks.” 

There was a click, followed by a muffled whoomp re- 
flecting the release of compressed air. The cape scissored 
between Spider-Man’s legs billowed, then went limp as it de- 
tached from the shoulder connectors of Mysterio’s costume. 
Mysterio himself flew free, complete with the only slightly 
shorter cape that had been attached to the first. Spider-Man 
found himself in midair, holding on to nothing but an ex- 
panse of green-and-purple cloth that was for some reason 
making his spider-sense scream with sirenlike urgency. 

Spider-Man did the only thing he could. He released the 
cape, thwipped a web-line at the ceiling, and swung after 
Mysterio. Out of the corner of his eye he saw the cape swal- 
lowed up in a sudden intense fireball that reduced it to ashes 
before it even hit the ground. He thought about the kind of 
person capable of willingly wearing a gimmick like that on 
his back, just because he might have the opportunity to use 
it once, and shuddered. Like he needed more evidence that 
Quentin Beck was crazy. 


Not far away, Mary Jane finally climbed over the railing and 
lowered herself onto the catwalk on the opposite side of the 
building. The sudden relief that went with once again having 
railings between her and a crippling fall hit her all at once. 
Her knees went weak, and she sank halfway to her knees be- 
fore grabbing hold to steady herself. 

She was still holding the detonator in her right hand. 

The warehouse was echoing with distant shouts and 
screams, Flash Thompson’s just one of the many she recog- 
nized among them. The smoke Mysterio trailed behind him 
everywhere he went hung in the air like a thick haze. Dis- 
tantly, she saw the blurred figures of Mysterio and her hus- 
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band, pounding, on each other in midair while the innocents 
in the balance scurried on the ground like so many terrified 
ants. 

Sometimes—okay, frequently—-Mary Jane wished she'd 
married a couch potato. She had friends who complained 
about husbands like that. They worked at their little jobs and 
they came home at the same time every day and they spent 
all night at home and they grew little potbellies watching 
sports on television. Her friends complained about the 
magic and spontaneity going out of their lives. Sometimes, 
her friends said, they craved a little adventure. 

Her friends deserved a smack upside the head. 

She forced herself to concentrate on the situation at hand, 
specifically the detonator. It was a deceptively simple de- 
vice: just a black box with blinking red light, an antenna, and 
a single ominous red button. A pretty unimpressive thing to 
threaten the lives of so many people. She wished she could 
just hurl it somewhere. But Mysterio had said it would go off 
if she tried. She didn’t dare hide it either, lest Mysterio have 
some kind of locator device capable of sensing its location. 
She had to keep moving, trusting in luck and Spider-Man to 
keep the fight far away from her, while she in turn did her 
best to keep this little box out of Quentin Beck’s reach. 

It was far more than she bargained for when she got out 
of bed this morning. 

But as one of her husband’s colleagues had once said, in 
another context, some days you just can’t get rid of a bomb. 

Just across the way. Spider-Man and Mysterio had 
landed 


Mysterio landed on the catwalk and began to run, trailing 
smoke all the way. Spider-Man landed behind him, only a 
second later. Hesitating only long enough to pick out Mary 
Jane on the other side of the building—noting with consid- 
erable relief that she seemed to be okay—he then covered 
the distance between himself and Mysterio in a single leap. 
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He clapped one hand on Mysterio’s right shoulder and used 
it to force the man to face him. Mysterio’s helmet flared with 
blinding light. Spider-Man reeled, and took a single stum- 
bling step backward as Mysterio kicked him in the face. 

“See,” Mysterio crowed. “That’s why you’ll never be my 
match. Because you only have your pathetic three or four 
gimmicks. My bag of tricks is bottomless—my genius un- 
matched.” 

Spider-Man refrained from pointing out that his pathetic 
three or four gimmicks had been more than enough to defeat 
Mysterio any number of times over the years. Instead, he 
said, “That why you had to use the name Alan Smithee?” 

Enraged, Mysterio went for another kick, but Spider-Man 
seized him by the ankle and twisted, flipping him to the 
ground. Mysterio recovered by deliberately rolling under the 
safety railing and off the edge of the catwalk. He floated un- 
derneath the mesh surface, staring up at Spider-Man as 
Spider-Man stared down at him. 

They were two masked, inexpressive faces, sharing a uni 
verse of meaning through opaque shields. 

Mysterio whispered it. “You even know about that?” 

“About that,” Spider-Man said, “and Murder at Mid- 
night.” 

Mysterio snarled, and with a single convulsive movement 
whipped himself back onto the catwalk. His sweeping, liq- 
uid kick was meant to knock Spider-Man’s legs out from 
under him. Spider-Man leapt over it, flipped backward to 
avoid another kick aimed at his idsection, then lunged to 
slam Mysterio with a kick of his own. Mysterio flew away 
so abruptly that he looked like a doll, yanked by an invisible 
string. He moved out over empty space, accelerating as he 
went, the amplifiers in his helmet ensuring a rant without in- 
terruption. “It was everything I'd ever worked for—every- 
thing I’d ever dreamed of! The chance to show that I could 
be as great a filmmaker as Welles or Hitchcock. And I would 
have been, if not for those—pygmies!” 
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Spider-Man saw Mary Jane on the catwalk across the way 
and immediately realized that Mysterio was going for the 
detonator again. He fired a web-line and leapt off the cat- 
walk, his own trajectory so close to Mysterio’s that he was 
able to respond in an almost conversational tone of voice. 
“Sounds like sour grapes to me, bunkie.” 

“Sour grapes? First Lawford walks off the set because he 
can’t take direction. Then Cord replaces him, and proves so 
unprepared for the role I have to do twenty takes of each 
scene and spend more than double the budget I signed for. 
Then Forrester edits the guts out of it, making it totally in- 
coherent—and dumps it on the market without a dime for 
promotion.” 

When Mysterio landed on the opposite catwalk, blocking 
Mary Jane’s access to a spiral staircase leading down, 
Spider-Man was still right behind him. 

Mary Jane. who hadn’t seen them coming. gasped, 
whirled, and tried to run. 

Mysterio reached for her. 

Spider-Man, moving quickly, grabbed him by the cape, 
only to have to dodge a concussion grenade that blew a 
basketball-sized hole in the wire mesh flooring at their feet. 
The entire catwalk shook with the force of it. Mary Jane 
stumbled and grabbed a railing to steady herself. Mysterio 
lunged for the detonator in her other hand. Spider-Man 
grabbed Mysterio by the upper arms to pull him back. As 
Mary Jane scrambled away on her back, her cyes fixed on 
the cataclysmic battle taking place only feet away, Spider- 
Man prompted Mysterio with a question intended only to 
keep him distracted. “And Brick Johnson? What did Brick 
Johnson do?” 

Mysterio’s shriek of pain was so intense that for a mo- 
ment, Spider-Man actually believed he'd done the man per- 
manent crippling damage. He froze in horror. Mysterio 
whirled, drove him back with a jet of white phosphorus 
flame from his gauntlet, then stood there shrieking so loudly 
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that his voice cracked from the force of it. “Brick Johnson 
was the worst of them all! He did nothing!” 

The man’s pain was so palpable that Spider-Man found 
himself taking a step back, stunned to hear his old enemy’s 
voice so deeply saturated with betrayal. For the next several 
seconds, as Mysterio bellowed out his rage and hurt, his 
whole body trembling from the shame of it, the life-or-death 
battle stopped completely dead. Both Spider-Man and Mary 
Jane froze in place, meeting each other’s eyes as Mysterio 
kept them at bay with nothing but the force of his own de- 
spair. 

“He was a friend. More than a friend. We started out to- 
gether. Drove out to Hollywood together. Got our first jobs 
in the business together. Promised that we'd help each other 
make it big—-and when he saw what they were doing to my 
dream come true, he didn't even open his mouth. He even 
told everybody that everything that happened was my fault! 
Ruined my reputation so all I ever got from that moment on 
was special effects work, with each job more hopeless than 
the last. Don’t you see’? He was supposed to look out for me, 
and he stabbed me in the back!” 

The last words were accompanied by another lunge for 
Mary Jane. Mary Jane cried out and rolled out of his way, 
barely avoiding a foot in the face as Mysterio and Spider- 
Man grappled directly above her. Spider-Man punched Mys- 
terio more than a dozen times in the course of a second. 
Mysterio flashed something silver and drew a deep red line 
across Spider-Man’s chest. Punches and kicks and sparks 
and fragments of special-effects trickery flashed by so 
quickly that not even the participants were capable of fol- 
lowing it all. But the only really important thing happened 
several seconds into the fight: when either hero or villain, ei- 
ther accidentally or deliberately, ther realizing it or not, 
slammed a foot down on the detonator, crushing it flat. 

All over the production facility, muffled explosions were 
followed by screams and the hiss of escaping gas. 
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No sooner had the mist at ground level dispersed when the 
explosions went off and the first clouds of even more acrid 
smoke began to billow from sources all over the building. 
Some came from the crates on the warehouse set; some 
came from the trunks of the production’s automobiles; some 
came from disguised wastebaskets lined up outside of cam- 
era range. Each object was marked by a single unremarkable 
concussion that was immediately followed by the release of 
noxious gas. There must have been almost a hundred sepa- 
rate sources, equally spaced around the building. It was 
more than enough to completely asphyxiate everybody in 
sight within minutes. 

The majority of the potential victims merely pressed 
against the sealed doors more insistently, banging on them 
and shouting at the top of their lungs. Others merely pan- 
icked and ran around in random directions, accomplishing 
nothing. Others ran off in search of other exits, knowing that 
they were all supposed to be sealed but hoping against hope 
that they might encounter the one Mysterio had managed to 
miss. 

Flash Thompson, who'd been standing still as a statue, 
looking up at the rafters as he watched the battle unfold, 
waiting for the moment when he might possibly be of use 
himself, did none of these things. 

He just narrowed his eyes and returned to his old friend 
Buford T. Hollis, aka the hero known as Razorback, who 
was still groggy from his beating. Razorback might have 
been halfway back to consciousness, but he was still dream- 
ing. “Taryn .. . come on, Taryn honey . .. we don’t need the 
gravity on. .. it’s better without . . 7 

Flash knelt beside the big man and shook him by the 
shoulders. “Buford! Come on, big guy. Buford! We need 
you!” 

The pig-head helmet moved slightly. “What?” 

Flash could feel his own vision beginning to blur. The gas 
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was spreading quickly. Somehow, he dredged up the proper 
CB code from somewhere inside his well of previously for- 
gotten memory. “It’s a ten-seven, good buddy. Life or death. 
Get a move on.” 

“Ten-seven 2” Razorback’s voice seemed faraway, but 
the code penetrated. He rolled over and sat up so quickly that 
the pig head seemed to lunge with a life all its own. He 
glared at Flash. “Where's that feller in the funny outfit? I 
owe him a serious butt-whuppin’.” 

Flash coughed. “Spider-Man 
of him.” 

“The web-head’s here? Well, all right!” 

But Mysterio still—had time to release the gas. The 
rest—of us need—your help to get out of her: 

Razorback’s eyes narrowed. “That’s an affirmative.” He 
stood up, took one look at the two tiny figures battling on 
the distant catwalk. glanced at the civilians now falling all 
over each other as they tried to squeeze through the sealed 
fireproof doors by sheer force of will, and pressed the but- 
ton in the center of his belt buckle. 

At the far end of the building, the gleaming black truck- 
cab popped a wheelie and roared to life. Her headlights 
came on, her engine raced, her horn played out the first few 
notes of the Arkansas state anthem, and she shifted into 
drive, accelerating as she went. : 

She kept accelerating as she roared past one set after an- 
other, swerving to avoid all of the civilians and some of the 
solid objects in her way—not quite managing to spare the 
alien planet set, which it demolished completely as it passed 
through. 

By that point, her transformation was well under way. 
The black paint job faded to reveal the graphic of an angry 
pig in overalls, the proud legend BIG PIG m1, and the purple 
and red speed stripes that flared on both doors. Flash, watch- 
ing her approach, was certain she’d never slow down in time 
to avoid running Razorback down. Certainly she was still ac- 
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celerating far too late for a successful stop. But she stopped 
anyway: screeching to a halt almost literally on a dime. She 
even managed to avoid harming any of the camera equip- 
ment. 

At this point Flash Thompson’s lungs were really starting 
to burn. He wanted to say, “Wow,” but just didn’t have the 
air. He felt his knees start to go wobbly beneath him. But Ra- 
zorback lifted him bodily, carried him to Big Pig III, 
plopped him into the passenger seat, then squeezed in be- 
hind the wheel. (He had one of those beaded massage pads 
so popular among people with bad backs.) Almost as soon 
as Razorback closed the driver’s side door, fresh oxygen 
filled the cab. Flash, fighting to hold on to consciousness, 
mumbled, “So you saved us. What are you gonna do for the 
rest of them?” 

The face in the tusked boar’s mouth grinned. “Just 
watch.” He took the CB mike off its handle, held it to his 
lips, and said, “Big Pig, honey, we need an exit.” 

The truck cab popped another wheelie, rotating one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees as it spun on its rear tires. A panel 
on the dashboard slid open, revealing a computer screen that 
was now running a green graphic of the view through the 
windshield. The walls on that graphic faded, replaced by an 
another image that looked like architectural blueprints 

Flash coughed. “What's it doing: 

“She, son. Big Pig’s a she.” 

“All right, all right, what’s she doing?” 

“A quick scan for load-bearing beams. And for signs of 
movement outside. Wouldn’t do to break through the wall 
and kill all these fine folks by collapsing the roof down on 
top of them. Or, for that matter, to run over anybody who 
might be just walking by. Had a primitive version of the 
basic software running when this baby’s older sister busted 
you, me, and Spidey out of the Hate-Monger’s dungeon that 
one time. ‘Course, back then I had a thirty percent margin of 
error, an’ now I got some alien scanners backin’ me up . 
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Flash wanted to scream at him to hurry up. As far as he 
could see, people were clutching their throats, stumbling, 
and falling to the floor. There weren’t many people still on 
their feet. Most had already succumbed. And the air itself 
was turning soupy as the gas grew thick enough to cut what 
visibility there was. He couldn’t help remembering that 
Mary Jane and Spider-Man were somewhere out there, too. 
How long would they last, if Razorback couldn't pull a mir- 
acle out of his oddly-shaped hat? 

Then the image on the screen blinked twice, and Big 
Pig’s front wheels slammed back onto the floor. The great 
truck cut a hard right, revved its motors, and accelerated to- 
ward a wide garage door near all the other parked trucks and 
vehicles. As the truck hit seventy, Flash gasped and braced 
his hand against the dashboard. Razorback merely chuckled 
as seat belts automatically whipped from their casings in the 
seats and secured both Flash and himself against the seats. 

They hit the corrugated metal garage door head on, with 
enough force to smash it right off its moorings. The garage 
door bent inward, conforming to the shape of Big Pig as the 
massive truck drove it out into the parking lot. Sparks flew 
across the windshield like a miniature lightning storm. Flash 
yelled. Razorback woo-hee’d. Big Pig braked with a sud- 
denness that left Flash Thompson’s stomach about fifty feet 
behind them; the garage door just kept going, somersaulting 
across the parking lot like a hubcap fallen off a semi. Flash 
saw it slice the roof of one car in half, and powder the wind- 
shield of another, before it finally came to rest atop a Honda 
Civic. 

As for Big Pig, she burned rubber for almost twenty 
yards before she finally came to a stop, popped another 
wheelie, and turned around to face the building again. 

As the huge truck slammed back down onto pavement, 
Flash suddenly remembered the monster truck show he'd 
missed because of Betty. He no longer felt the loss. Regain- 
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ing his powers of speech only with the greatest of effort, he 
managed to blurt out, “I—Buford, I want me one of these!” 
Razorback grinned. “Get yourself back together, Flash. 
We ain’t done yet.” 
“What do you mean? I—oh no...” 
“That's right, good buddy. There’s still deadly gas in 
there. We gotta make ourselves some cross-ventilation.” 
Big Pig II aimed at the gaping hole where the garage 
door had been, and accelerated. 


Spider-Man did hear all the roaring and crashing noises 
from down below, but he was far too busy to do anything 
about them. 

The battle on the catwalk had continued uninterrupted, 
and for several minutes neither he nor Mysterio had gained 
a decisive advantage. But as the deadly gas continued to 
build up all around them, with thick clouds of it turning even 
the air on the upper levels to a thick unbreathable soup, even 
Spider-Man found himself beginning to succumb. His vision 
turned gray and spotted at the edges, his strength left his 
limbs, and he became a lurching automaton, throwing inef- 
fective punches at a foe who retaincd his full powers of 
breath. Mysterio, on the other hand, was beating on him with 
impunity. 

He caught a glimpse of Mary Jane, who'd fled halfway 
down the stairs before succumbing herself. She wasn’t mov- 
ing at all. Spider-Man felt a surge of rage at the man who'd 
done this to her, gritted his teeth, and leapt at Mysterio 
again. 

Mysterio dodged his attack easily, cackling maniacally as 
the once-unstoppable hero hurled blows that missed by six 
inches at a time. “Do you sense it, wall-crawler? Do you feel 
the specter of death coming for you at last?” 

“Never,” Spider-Man muttered. He leapt forward, 
grabbed Mysterio by his cloak, and rammed him up against 
the railing, which shook from the impact. 
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Mysterio merely laughed. “You don’t get it, do you? De- 
spite all your powers, all the abilities that seem to separate 
you from normal men, you still have lungs. And with every 
breath you take, you betray yourself”? He threw back his 
head and roared. “You should have brought your own oxy- 
gen supply, like I did. Then maybe you'd stand a chance.” 

Spider-Man lifted him off the catwalk and slammed him 
against the railing again. This time the impact was less 
Much less. The strength was pouring from him as if from an 
open wound. 

Mysterio grew reflective. “Of course, with your well- 
known and annoying habit of surviving, you could probably 
still make it to some air vent or access panel and manage to 
escape. If you left now, that is. Under the circumstances, I 
might not even try to stop you. It would be amusing indeed 
to know that you were forced to leave so many of your pre- 
cious innocents behind.” 

Spider-Man lifted a wavering fi 
couldn’t see where to throw it. 

Mysterio seized him by the wrist and held back to the 
blow without any apparent effort. “No,” he said decisively. 
“On the other hand, I think not. As long as 'm having my re- 
venge against all those who ruined my movie career, I might 
as well also have my revenge against the freak who proved 
such an impediment to my criminal life. That would be a 
ine day’s work, I think. A fine day’s work.” 

“Murder .. ”” Spider-Man said in a raspy voice. 

Mysterio stepped back, spun, and flung a roundhouse 
kick at the right side of Spider-Man's face. The impact was 
a lot like being hit by a brick dropped from two stories up. 
Spider-Man reeled, tasted blood, fell back against the railing, 
but somehow did not fall. Mysterio spun again, this time 
using his other foot to deliver another kick to the other side 
of the head. Again, Spider-Man staggered, but did not fall. 
Mysterio closed in with his fists, shouting at the top of his 
lungs as he delivered a fresh punch with every sentence. “Do 
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you even have the slightest idea how much I hate you? How 
much my soul burns with hatred for you? How long I've 
dreamt of seeing you broken and bleeding at my feet? How 
long my days and nights have been twisted by that one burn- 
ing desire? How much this moment of vengeance means to 
me?” 

From somewhere down below, came a resounding crash. 

Mysterio looked up. 


Big Pig III had barreled through the entire length of the 
building, smashing through the solid wall on the opposite 
end, emerging in the parking lot in a cloud of plaster and 
dust. She popped a wheelie, spun on her rear tires, then 
slammed down against the pavement, idling as she waited 
for new instructions. 

Razorback and Flash Thompson saw at once that they 
hadn’t done enough. The air inside the building was still vis- 
ibly hazy, and the few wisps of vapor that had escaped out 
the fresh hole in the wall were not nearly enough to make it 
any more breathable in there. 

Razorback turned grim. “They ain’t comin’ out. We’re 
gonna have to go back in and drag ’em out onc by one.” He 
turned to Flash. “I got a spare rebreather if you—” 

“Not enough time,” Flash said. “How many can we save 
that way? One or two?” 

“We can’t just sit here.” 

“We won’t,” Flash said, with growing excitement. “Get us 
back to the other end of the building now. Hurry!” 

Razorback didn’t waste time asking him what he had in 
mind. He just lifted the microphone to his lips, cried, “Man- 
ual,” then grabbed the wheel and floored it as he sped Big 
Pig down the access road around the side of the production 
facility. The big blank walls were blurs outside Big Pig’s 
windows, the roar of her engine as savage in its own way as 
the cry of an enraged beast. Along the way they saw a 
Dumpster blocking their way. Razorback did not even slow 
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down, but instead rammed it full speed, with a force that 
drove it before them in a shower of sparks and flying 
garbage. 

Flash explained himself as quickly as he could, so they'd 
be ready when they got there. “You had the right idea, Bu- 
ford—and it’s a good start—but we need more than just ven- 
tilation. We need an actual cross-wind. Something powerful 
enough to suck all the gas out of there.” 

“I got ya,” Razorback said, as they reached the end of the 
access road. He jerked Big Pig’s wheel hard to the right, tak- 
ing the corner on two wheels. The Dumpster veered away 
and somersaulted head over heels, flinging debris in every 
direction. Razorback slammed on the brakes, going into a 
perfectly controlled one-hundred-and-eighty-degree skid 
that left Big Pig facing the battered doorway again. 
“Whatcha got in mind, good buddy?” 

Gasping from the realization that he wasn’t dead yet, 
Flash pointed. “Pop the hood and park near the door. We'll 
need the batte 


Mysterio, who'd abandoned Spider-Man in time to see the 
oddly-painted truck smash through the wall on this end of 
the building, decided that this development wasn’t a disaster 
after all. The atmosphere wasn’t clearing. The gas was still 
in place. So some people had gotten it together in time to es- 
ape. So what’?? Disasters were always enhanced by a couple 
of plucky survivors. At least he'd succeeded in killing most 
of them. At least he'd had his revenge. 

Now he could turn his attentions back to Spider-Man. 

He turned to the place where he’d left the defeated web- 
slinger, and saw, without surprise, that Spider-Man had not 
quite given up even now. The self-appointed hero was trying 
to escape. But the shell that Spider-Man had become pos- 
sessed none of the original’s trademark agility or speed; far 
from it. As he staggered down the catwalk, holding on to the 
railing with both hands, he moved with all the grace of a 
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dying old man, fleeing his inevitable fate with the simple, 
stupid stubborness of a creature too obstinate to fall. But he 
was doomed, all right. There was no way he'd ever last long 
enough to get to an exit now. 

Mysterio flicked his cape with a flourish—even that a 
movie reference; he’d seen Peter O’ Toole do much the same 
thing in Lawrence of Arabia—and sauntered up to his old 
enemy with the arrogance of a conqueror. He almost started 
kicking Spider-Man again, but enjoyable as that had been, 
decided to have some fun taunting him first. 

“Oh, I’m going to have fun when you're dead,” Mysterio 
said. “Just to start with, I’m going to pay Morrison Cord a 
little visit in the hospital—he was, after all, the only one of 
my targets you actually managed to save, and I do dearly de- 
spise loose ends. It might be fun to toss him from a height 
with his hospital gown on fire. He’s always been a star, and 
he might as well be a falling one. Then I'll get really mali- 
cious. Do you have enough imagination to picture the kind 
of things I could do, with you out of the picture and not able 
to stop me? Was your mind ever large enough to encompass 
it? Ever?” 

Spider-Man stumbled. Avoided falling all the way to his 
knees just out of stubborness alone. Pulled himself back up 
to a standing position and continued to inch along the rail- 
ing. 

Mysterio heard something electrical spring to life. He did 
not register it. 

He said, “I ought to just stand here and watch you die 
slowly. It is, after all, something I’ve wanted to see for a long 
time. But you do have a naughty tendency to keep on bounc- 
ing back, so I suppose I do find myself obliged to hurry up 
the process.” He removed his revolver from his belt, cocked 
it, and pressed the barrel against Spider-Man’s temple. The 
web-slinger was too far gone to stop it. Mysterio’s gloved 
finger tightened on the trigger. . . . 
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Then another motor sprung to life, and he looked up. His 
first thought was the police. 

It took him several seconds to locate the source of the 
noise. 

Then the amplification lenses built into his helmet fo- 
cused, and brought into sharp detail two tiny figures on the 
far end of the building. One was the ridiculous creature with 
the boar-head helmet—the one who looked less like a super 
hero than the mascot for some kind of canned ham. The other 
was the athletic young man Mysterio remembered noticing 
on the set. Framed by daylight where the sealed garage door 
had been, they stood together, beside the pair of wind ma- 
chines that had been stored in that part of the facility. Run- 
ning both huge fans off the battery on the oddly-painted 
truck, positioning both with their intake facing the interior of 
the building, they were literally pulling the gas into the open 
air. 

Mysterio glanced at the huge gaping hole the truck had 
shattered on his end of the production faci , and understood. 
It was cross-ventilation. As the bad air was sucked out on their 
end, fresh air automatically rushed in to replace it. Already the 
haze on that side of the building seemed clearer. It wouldn’t be 
long at all before all the air in the building followed it. 

As if to underline that fact, the red-headed actress who'd 
already proven such a pain twice this week suddenly 
coughed, and stirred, reaching out with one wavering arm to 
pull herself to a seated position. 

Mysterio multiplied her by everybody in the building. 
The gas had had enough time to cause unconsciousness, but 
not death. He'd failed. Filled with rage and disbelief, he ran 
right past Spider-Man, his long purple cape fluttering be- 
hind him as he bellowed curses at the two distant figures be- 
side the wind machines. “No!” he screamed. “You can’t! 
You'll ruin everything!” 

His amplified screams were so loud that both men heard 
him where they stood, even with the unearthly din of the 
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fans going off right beside them. They both reacted the exact 
same way. With the exact same gesture. Synchronized. 

That did it, Mysterio decided. They were both dead men. 
He was going to rush right down there and eradicate them 
both. 

And he might have done just that. 

He saw something familiar go flying out into open space. 
A smooth white bowl, which trailed a fluttering web-line 
like a banner. When it hit the floor far below it did not shat- 
ter, but instead bounced, ricocheting off into the shadows 
like a superball dropped from a height. 

It was his Mysterio helmet. Quentin Beck felt a the cold 
tingle on the back of his neck and realized that the wind was 
cooling sweat there. Which was odd. He hadn’t been sweat- 
ing a couple of seconds ago. 

Somebody tapped him on the shoulder. 

Quentin Beck did not want to turn around. But he did, 
and the first thing he saw was an only-partially recovered 
Spider-Man, winding up for a punch. Spider-Man was still 
wobbly on his feet, and his fist was still far behind him. 
There were any number of ways the man known as Mysterio 
could have evaded the attack—but defeat docs possess its 
littke momentum, and Quentin Beck, who was well ac- 
quainted with such moments, was too hypnotized by the in- 
evitability of this one to do much of anything in response. 

Spider-Man’s voice was ragged, coarse, and exhausted. 
“I_don't—often take requests. But a—lady—I know— 
asked me to give you—this.” 

Quentin Beck had cnough time to open his mouth, but 
not to scream. 

Then the fist became a streak, bringing darkness in its 
wake. 
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Emergency Services people came to evacuate the 
building. They found a lot of dizzy and semiconscious 
people, some of whom were sick to their stomachs, and 
some of whom still had trouble breathing. The worst of those 
were rushed to the hospital to be tested, but it was more a 
precautionary procedure than critical care. Most people 
were pronounced fit at the scene or advised to make their 
own medical appointments within twenty-four hours. The 
insurance carrier for the production company would of 
course have to prepare for a siege. 

Mary Jane Watson-Parker, who might have been a little 
bit pale, but otherwise seemed to be recovering nicely, sat in 
the passenger seat of Big Pig III drinking coffee from a ther- 
mos as she watched the cop cars and fire trucks do their 
emergency thing. The door at her side was open. It may have 
been cold out, but she still preferred the fresh air to the 
canned oxygen provided by Big Pig. She’d been warned that 
she might have to vacate her seat at a moment’s notice if any 
of the paramedics needed to use the truck as a substitute 
oxygen tent. She didn’t mind; right now she felt so shell- 
shocked that she would have sat anywhere they chose to put 
her. 

The view through the windshield was a tapestry of blue 
uniforms and flashing red lights, with her coworkers on the 
film gathered in forlorn clumps sobbing and hugging each 
other. Razorback was talking to an incredulous police detec- 
tive, Spider-Man off to one side standing guard over the 
glowering and heavily webbed Quentin Beck. She was sur- 
prised her husband hadn't left yet. Usually, he split as soon 
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as the battle was done. She supposed he wanted to stick 
around until he was absolutely certain Beck was in police 
custody. Thinking about it. she didn’t blame him. Beck had 
already hurt far too many people for one day. 

Then she spotted a pale and wheezing Willy Marks, wav- 
ing off a solicitous paramedic long enough to walk up to 
Flash Thompson and shake his hand. Whatever he said made 
Flash turn red with embarrassment. Flash looked at the 
ground and muttered something that probably translated as 
his equivalent of “Aw, shucks.” 

Then Marks, continuing to evade the paramedic, walked 
up to the open passenger door of Big Pig. took a step up, and 
shrugged at her. 

“How are you doing?” he asked, in a voice as raw as 
sandpaper. 

Her response was equally full of grit. “What did you say 
to him?” 

“Flash? I told him you were right about him. He gen- 
uinely is a really reliable guy.” 

She chuckled, an act that immediately caused a spasm of 
pain in her chest. “Oh, God. Willy, don’t make me laugh.” 

“Might as well,” he said. “It’s the only reasonable re- 
sponse.” His smile faltered then, and he hesitated just long 
enough to establish abhorrence of what he really had to say. 
‘“‘I—-suppose you know that the production’s been suspended 
indefinitely.” 

After everything she'd gone through, she found it diffi- 
cult to be heartbroken. But she still felt a pang. “I expected 
as much, Willy.” 

“Yeah. The facility’s trashed, the cast and crew need time 
to recover, your co-star looks like he got an especially bad 
dose, and our paper pushers are ready to put in overtime just 
figuring out how many insurance claims they’re going to 
have to write. We’re going to have to pull the plug on the 
whole thing until we can get organized enough to start 
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again.” He shrugged. “My best personal guess is that won't 
be for at least three months.” 

“That's all right,” she said, meaning it. “I’m just glad no- 
body was killed.” 

“Me, too,” he said simply. “That’s the important thing.” 
For a moment he seemed about to say something else, but he 
let it pass with a nod. 

He climbed back down, where the paramedic was wait- 
ing, and seemed about to allow himself to be taken away to 
an ambulance. But just as the paramedic took his arm he 
pulled away, and climbed back up, to face Mary Jane with 
moist and appreciative eyes. “I just want you to know—that 
if you think you’re going to use a little excuse like this to get 
out of your contract, you're crazy. We are definitely going to 
start this production again. Three months from today. And 
you are going to be available to play your part. Is that un- 
derstood?” 

She wiped her eyes and smiled gratefully. “Yes, Willy. It’s 
understood.” 

“Good,” he said. ““With any luck, we'll even have a com- 
pleted script by then. Take care of yourself, Mary Jane.” 

“And you, too, Willy.” 

The producer climbed down, allowed the paramedic to take 
him by the arm, and followed him to the nearest ambulance. 
Mary Jane, watching him go, gave herself fifty-fifty odds that 
he was wrong, and that Faral Action 4 would not resume pro- 
duction after all, She sincerely hoped it would. Not because it 
was a movie that needed to be made—it was, after all, just an- 
other stupid action movie. And not because she was so con- 
cerned about her career—there’d be other jobs. But she 
honestly didn’t want to give Quentin Beck the satisfaction. 

If the movie ever did get made, it would be because Willy 
Marks, and his backers, felt the same way. 


Spider-Man glanced at Mary Jane, who was still shivering in 
the passenger seat of Razorback’s truck. He ached to go to 
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her, hold her, and express his dismay over how close he’d 
come to losing her. He had a couple of last obligations to 
complete as the web-head, but he was determined to “coin- 
cidentally” show up as Peter Parker within minutes of Spi- 
der-Man’s departure. 

One of the obligations was giving custody of the securely- 
webbed Quentin Beck, whose costume had been stripped of 
all its gimmicks and weapons, to a pair of homicide detec- 
tives. Beck managed to turn around long enough to glare his 
hatred at Spider-Man. This, of course, was de rigeur; been 
there, done that. The cops locked Beck in the back of a blue- 
and-white, spoke to the uniform in the driver’s seat, then pat- 
ted the hood as a signal to go. They pulled out with siren 
blazing. 

Uf I'm lucky, Spider-Man thought, they 
vou this time. 

Personally, he didn’t hold out much hope. That type was 
just too good at escaping. But a few months without Myste- 
rio? A year, maybe? That would be nice. 

He turned, rubbed the bridge of his nose through the thin 
material of his mask, fought off a sneeze, and turned his at- 
tention to the last of his obligations: thanking Flash and Ra- 
zorback. He spotted them about twenty yards away, sharing 
coffee and crullers from the catering van. Both looked ex- 
ceptionally proud of themselves, jelly-stained lips and all— 
which was absolutely all right with Spider-Man. After all, 
they deserved it. He gave them a wave, got a pair of answer- 
ing waves in return, and covered the distance between him- 
self and them in a single leap. 

“Well, guys,” he said, “things look like they’re quieting 
down around here. I just want to thank you for everything 
you did today.” 

“Part of the job, web-slinger,” Razorback grinned. “But it 
was a hoot workin’ with you again. Been too many years.” 

Spider-Man refrained from saying that it had been, in his 
estimation, exactly the right number of years. “As for you, 
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Flash—good work. That trick with the wind machines saved 
all our lives. 
Razorback blinked, licked a drop of jelly donut from the 
corner of his mouth, and regarded Flash with narrowing 
eyes. “Which gives me a great idea. Y"ever think of be- 
comin’ a sidekick, good buddy?” 
Flash looked at Spider-Man, no doubt correctly suspect- 
ing the big wide grin even now spreading behind the mask, 
before turning his attention to Razorback. “You mean—?” 

“[ mean that I’ve fought beside you twice now, an’ both 
times I’ve seen what you can do. I mean that there’s an awful 
lotta evil people out there, an’ all too many of ’em are riding 
the highways. An’ since m’lady Taryn ain’t always available 
to ride shotgun, I’m sure we can come up with a good cos- 
tumed identity for a guy like you who’s proven he’s got the 
right stuff.” 

Sometimes, the best thing about wearing a full face mask 
is not having to worry about keeping a straight face. Spider- 
Man was able to speak with absolutely persuasive sincerity. 
“You ask me, Flash, I think it’s an excellent idea. You can 
call yourself the Piglet.” 

Horrifyingly enough, Razorback actually liked the sug- 
gestion. “That's got a ring to it, web-slinger! Razorback and 
Piglet: The New Adventures! I like it!” He beamed, clapped 
Spider-Man on the shoulder, and faced Flash expectantly. 
“So whaddaya say? 

Flash Thompson’s own smile was genuinely compli- 
cated—the look of a man who was simultaneously touched, 
honored, embarrassed, and trying very hard not to laugh. 

Uh, I gotta thank you, Buford. T must admit, that’s one of 
the most tempting job offers anybody's ever given me. But 
I'm afraid I have too many family ties up here in New York. 
And: He hesitated, glanced at Spider-Man, and grew a 
truly evil grin at the zap he was about to hand the web- 
slinger in return, “Besides, I'm not all that sure how much I 
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could do to help a guy who was just out in space defeating 
the likes of Thanos and Galactus. 

Spider-Man’s aghast reaction was, inevitably, everything 
Flash must have been hoping for. 


Dieter Lawford sat in the back seat of one of the ambulances, 
coughing violently. He had been coughing for several minutes 
now, It seemed that he was not quite up to the task of recover- 
ing as quickly as some of his fellow victims had. He knew he 
would be okay eventually: the paramedics had assured him that 
they'd all be. But he'd have to endure a couple of days with 
bandaged hands and sandpaper windpipe. 

“How are you doing, big guy 

Lawford looked up. It was Victor Childs, who seemed to 
have survived with nothing but a runny nose. He smiled ruc- 
fully. “All right, | guess. You?” 

“Fine.” 

“That's good. What about the girl? Mary Jane Whatser- 
Face’ 

Childs hesitated, probably out of disbelief that Lawford 
could remember her name. “Fine.” 

“Tell her—thank you for saving my life, will you?” 

Childs said, “You can tell her that yourself, Dieter. After 
all, she’Il probably want to thank you for saving hers. You 
did get that flaming jacket off of her.” 

“Only because I wasn’t thinking.” Lawford coughed 
again, this time hard enough to exhaust him. Midway 
through he held up a hand to keep Childs from rushing off 
to hurry the paramedics—holding the man in place for the 
full minute it took to finally expel the worst of the bad air. 
“I saw the things that girl did. The way she risked her life to 
get that detonator away from Mysterio, the way she saved 
me after I behaved like such a jackass. She’s the hero, mis- 
ter. Me, I just play one in the movies.” 

“You're a jackass, all right,” said Childs. “But you s 
pulled that flaming jacket off Mary Jane. And when Mys 
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rio said he wanted to kill all of us, you still tried to trade your 
life for the lives of everyone else in the crew. You want to 
stop being a jackass, you just have to learn how to act when 
no super-villains are around.” 

Dieter erupted into a new spasm of coughing. Childs sat 
with him until it ended. 

Then Dieter said, “You think any of the footage made it?” 


Quentin Beck’s choice of vocation had rendered him a con- 
noisseur of the back seat of squad cars. They were not all the 
same, despite what some less experienced criminals might 
say; they were all archeological treasure troves, bearing the 
remnants of past arrests. 

See that rust-colored discoloration on the floor mat? A 
nosebleed from a perp who resisted a little too vigorously. 
Or that scuff mark on the back of the driver’s seat? Left by 
the foot of a tall man unable to find himself a comfortable 
place to stow his legs. Or that vague scent of disinfectant? 
Legacy of a homeless junkie who'd lost her lunch on the way 
to the station house. Most of Beck’s predecessors in this seat 
had been nonentities, of course—carrion-feeders instead of 
genuine predators like Beck—but he felt a deep kinship for 
them, nevertheless. He wished them well. 

On the other hand, the cops in the front seat were always 
the same. There was always the one who drove and the one 
who talked. In his experience, the one who talked always 
made a point of including the prisoner in his monologue. 

This one was no exception. A bulky, mustached type with 
yellowing teeth and a complexion that must have gone south 
iong before he was old enough to shave, he slurped his cof- 
fee noisily, muttered endless uninteresting station-house 
gossip about people with names like Pembleton and Sipo- 
wicz, and delivered a pointless tirade about some public de- 
fender he particularly hated, before glancing at Beck, rolling 
his eyes at his partner, and saying, “Hey.” 

Quentin Beck did not reply. He was too busy thinking of 
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the most annoying thing about revenge: the way you never 
really seem to make any progress. Yes, he’d finally caught up 
with Johnson and Forrester, but he’d utterly failed with Law- 
ford, Cord, and Spider-Man, and ultimately lost headway as 
the brand-new names Razorback, Flash Thompson, and 
Mary Jane Watson-Parker got added to the back of a very 
long list. At the rate he was going, he might never manage 
to get around to them. And by the time he did, how many 
more names? It was depressing. Especially when he consid- 
ered that he'd probably have to deal with Spider-Man again 
and again every step of the way . 

‘The cop grinned. “Hey, skell. I’m talking to you,” 

Beck sighed eloquently. “I suppose we do have to do this. 
What do you want?” 

“Ain't you the guy who took out that show Submarine! 
the other day?” 

Beck was thinking of a certain low-budget director who 
had last been reported operating a hot-dog stand in Deer- 
field Beach, Florida. The man’s budgetary limitations had 
made Beck’s special effects artistry look particularly shoddy 
at the time. But though that had placed him pretty high on 
the list, Beck didn’t even know if the man was still alive 
That was depressing too. He wondered if he could use his 
jail time to update his database. 

“I said, aren’t you guy who took out Submarine!?” 

Beck sighed. “I don’t want to talk about it.” 

“You are. You did a real number on that theater, didn’t 
you?” 

“I told you,” Beck said, “I don’t want to talk about it.” 

The talkative cop surprised him by smiling—not in the 
nasty and superior way that certain cops smile at their pris- 
oners, but with genuine, unmistakable warmth. “Hey, I’m 
not giving you a hard time. I’m thanking you. I didn’t want 
to see it. My wife was forcing me. You saved me a dull 
evening and the cost of two tickets.” 
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Beck supposed he was being mocked. “I killed three peo- 
ple this week. What kind of cop are you?” 

“I dunno.” the talkative cop mugged ferociously. “The 
kind who hates Broadway? Or maybe—just maybe—the 
kind who isn’t a cop at all.” His features blurred, turned liq- 
uid, and smoothed out against his face, revealing a smooth 
white mask with narrow slits for eyeholes. 

Beck whispered, “Smerdyakov?” He practically hopped 
up and down on his seat. “Smerdyakov! I don’t believe it, it’s 
you.” 

“Precisely. And I’m here to ensure that you won’t spend 
so much as a single minute behind bars.” The smooth white 
mask blurred again, forming a pug nose, acne-scarred 
cheeks, and a pair of glowering eyes beneath straight black 
bangs: the face of Beck himself. When Smerdyakov spoke 
again, it was with Beck’s own voice. “Unfortunately, you’ve 
made yourself rather notorious in the past few days, so we 
can’t let the world know you’ve escaped just yet. The media 
coverage would bring our wall-crawling friend back into the 
picture before we're quite ready for him.” 

Beck wanted to disagree. As far as his spirit was con- 
cerned, he was ready to take on Spider-Man again right now. 
But he was intelligent enough to realize that, with his cos- 
tume stripped of all its gimmicks and weaponry, the fight 
would be a short one. So he asked, “What’s the plan?” 

“In a few seconds, my driver here—his name’s Ivan, and 
he’s an old, trusted confederate of mine—will activate a 
variable tint screen in the windows. Nobody will be able to 
see in or out. In the time it takes us to arrive at our destina- 
tion, T will make you over into a reasonable facsimile of a 
uniformed police officer. You and your so-called partner will 
get out of the car and escort your prisoner, Quentin Beck— 
myself—into the local precinct. You will hand me over to the 
desk sergeant. I will meekly and docilely enter the system. 
The world will breathe easier, thinking the notorious Myste- 
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rio is safely under arrest. You will follow Ivan and melt back 
into the general population.” 

Beck licked his lips. “Which frees me to take my revenge 
on Spider-Man.” 

The simulacrum in the front passenger seat shook his 
head. “Not quite. Not yet. You will have to spend some time 
in our safehouse, awaiting the arrival of my employer. But 
you'll be paid a hefty retainer just for agreeing to stay put 
long enough to hear our proposal. As for me, I'll rejoin you 
and the others as soon as I have an opportunity to take my 
leave of the authorities—which I promise you will not be 
more than forty-eight hours.” 

Beck knew Smerdyakov well, and personally doubted it 
would take anywhere near as long as that. ‘You mentioned 
others. Are we talking about the Six?” 

Smerdyakoy-as-Beck smiled nastily. ““Yes, we are talking 
about the Six. And we are talking about more wealth than 
any of us have ever known.” 

Beck's own smile was an exact match. “Good show.” 


EPILOGUE 


versity by rising thirty degrees by midafternoon. More 

cold weather was coming—some of it promised to be ex- 
treme—but for the next few days, at least, New Yorkers 
would be enjoying a reprieve, a chance to marshal their re- 
sources for the weeks to come. 

Everything seemed to have worked out as well as could 
be expected. Quentin Beck was formally charged with 
three counts of second-degree murder and several hundred 
counts of assault and reckless endangerment. Several big- 
name lawyers were offering to take the case for free. Mean- 
while, most of those injured—including the gas-inhalation 
victims from the set of Fatal Action 4—were already out of 
the hospital or expected to recover shortly. The production 
itself was quickly rescheduled, this time (thanks to all the 
publicity) with a bigger budget. Betty Brant’s exclusive in- 
terview with Razorback—whom the Bugle gave all the 
credit for stopping Mysterio’s reign of terror—was slated 
for the front page of the next morning’s edition. Betty and 
Flash, now officially an item again, went out for a night on 
the town to celebrate. Razorback collected his pay, headed 
south on I-95, and, according to the evening news, distin- 
guished himself a second time by facing and defeating the 
super-villain known as the Stilt-Man at a rest stop outside 
Baltimore. 

As for Peter Parker, who had had enough web-spinning 
action for one day, he actually went home, ate dinner with 
his wife, and fell asleep at eight o’clock cuddling with her 
over sitcoms. So what if he then got half a dozen telemar- 
keting calls for real estate, insurance, newspaper subscrip- 
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tions, and septic-tank cleaners? It was life, and it was a nice 
change from maniacs and explosions. 

Then the phone rang a seventh time, prompting him to 
pick it up with a growled, “Whatever it is, I don’t want any.” 

“Uh, right. You okay?” It was Arnold Sibert. 

“Oh, hi, Arnold.” Peter rolled his eyes at Mary Jane, who 
covered her mouth with her hand, giggled, and went off to 
the kitchen. “Yeah, I’m fine. Got on somebody's calling list. 
What's up?” 

“I just wanted you to know—TI found a copy of Quentin 
Beck's original script for Murder at Midnight.” 

Peter had endured more than enough of Mysterio and The 
Devils Moon recently, but he supposed it was still a loose 
end, so he sighed. “Really. Where?” 

“Called around everywhere, but finally found it in a stu- 
dio archive over in Jersey. Read it there, so I could do a story 
for the Sunday edition.” 

Mary Jane had left the kitchen in a hurry, wearing the 
look she reserved for those occasions where she’d entirely 
forgotten about something. Peter watched her recede as she 
ran up to the stairs. “And? Any good?” 

Sibert was regretful. “I almost wish it was, so all this 
madness might seem to have some kind of point. But no. It’s 
not exactly howlingly awful, but there’s nothing special 
about it either. It’s just paint-by-numbers hackwork, cobbled 
together out of formulas and clichés by somebody copying 
bits he’d seen in better movies. When I watched the video af- 
terward, I saw that all Forrester and the others accomplished 
was to make a mediocre film slightly worse. If Beck thought 
otherwise, he was just deluding himself.” 

Peter nodded sadly. “Lots of that going around.” 

“You're telling me. I’ll see you around the newsroom, 
okay?” 

“You bet,” said Peter. “And thanks.” 

He hung up the phone just in time to see Mary Jane come 
down the stairs with something under her arm. It took him a 
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second to recognize it as a photo album and several seconds 
more to connect that with the recently discovered photos of 
his parents. The album itself was new; Mary Jane must have 
bought it just for the shots in question. A sheepish grin 
spread across his face as he said, “Oh boy. Would you be- 
lieve I actually forgot all about those?” 

“I don’t blame you, Tiger. The last few days, you had a lot 
on your mind.” She kissed him and gave him the album. “Go 
ahead, take a look. I’ll go put on some coffee for my favorite 
caffeine fiend.” 

“I’m not a caffeine fiend,” he protested. 

“Are you kidding? You’re an absolute addict. It’s probably 
what makes you climb walls.” 

“Naaah,” he said. “I got Jonah for that.” He set the album 
on the coffee table and sat down on the couch to examine it 
As he turned the pages, he was grateful to see that Mary 
Jane had already organized the snaps in more or less chrono- 
logical order. All the Europe pictures were together, and all 
the Washington pictures, and all the pictures where his par- 
ents posed beside Uncle Ben and Aunt May. His eyes misted 
as he looked through these little windows into his past. He 
lingered particularly long on the closeups, measuring the 
paradoxically familiar nature of those faces against the little 
he could actually remember from his childhood 

It was sad, but nothing more than that. 

And then the world turned upside down. 

He sat bolt upright, his heart pounding like a trip-hammer 
in his chest. It took him three tries before he could actually 
manage speech, and when he did, his voice was stunned, 
breathless, and hoarse: ““M-Mary Jane. Mary Jane!” 

She poked her head out of the kitchen. “What?” 

“These pictures—I can’t believe it—” 

She raced over. “What? What?” 

He turned the album around and tapped three pictures ap- 
pearing on opposite pages. One a picture of his mother preg- 
nant in some European city; one a picture of both parents 
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beaming as they posed beside a baby stroller, one of his 
mother posing in front of a picket fence with a swaddled 
baby in her arms. Peter had seen all these shots just the other 
day, but he hadn’t looked closely enough. 

“] don’t see it,” Mary said. 

“You're not a photographer,” he said dazedly. “Look at 
the dates.” 

She examined the developing dates stamped on the bor- 
ders of each photograph. Her initial puzzlement made way 
for a frown, and then for outright shock. “Peter, the pictures 
of your mom pregnant are dated almost two years before you 
were born. And the one of her holding the baby...” She 
looked at him. “My God. How could we not see it? That 
baby’s wearing pink. That’s—” 

“A girl.” Peter said. His voice broke. “My sister. Nobody 
ever mentioned it, but I have a sister.” He looked at Mary 
Jane; she was easily as stunned as he was. The obvious ques- 
tion occurred to both of them, but he was the one who asked 
it out loud: “But where is she? What happened to her? Is she 
even still alive?” 


‘The Gentleman found Pity in the closet, where he'd left her, 
sleeping as she always did: curled in a fetal position, one 
thumb almost but not quite within reach of her lips. She’d 
slept uneasily, as always, crying out, bits and pieces of night- 
mare tormented her in her dreams. The Gentleman knew that 
he was a primary figure in those visions, and took a deep 
personal satisfaction in the knowledge. 

He clapped his hands to wake her. 

She woke up at once, fresh fear radiating from her eyes. 
They were remarkable eyes. Waif eyes. War-orphan cyes. 
Eyes that warmed the Gentleman considerably. 

“It is time.” he said brusquely. “I expect you dressed in 
five minutes.” 

She scurried off, like the rabbit afraid of being caught by 
the wolf. 
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The Gentleman was ready, of course: dressed in his best 
suit, his fine camel hair coat, and a warm fur hat to ward off 
the cold. He strode over to the window to enjoy the lights of 
the doomed city as he waited for Pity to return to his side. It 
was a beautiful city, at night—even the Gentleman, who 
loathed it, had to admit that. The juxtaposition of light and 
darkness had never been as perfectly displayed as it was in 
the night sky over Manhattan. He wondered how much o 
would be left when the repercussions of his little project fi- 
nally played themselves out, and decided that the answer 
was probably not much. There’d probably be a lot more dark 
places in that skyline at this same time next year. 

He felt no regret about that at all. He was, after all, first 
and foremost, a businessman. And the profits he expected to 
realize were well worth turning a view this spectacular to 
nostalgia. 

So he turned his mind to other things. among them the 
news photographer Peter Parker, whom he had never met. 
He thought about what Parker would say if he knew just how 
much the Gentleman had already stolen from him. It would 
probably break the poor lad’s heart; certainly, the Gentleman 
hoped so. He fully expected Parker, in his Spider-Man guise, 
to find out before this business was done. 

And finally, in deference to a long-standing habit of re- 
viewing his strategies before taking the first step into any 
risky venture, he removed a leather-bound notebook from 
his suit pocket and flipped to the first page not already 
cramped with copious personal notes. This page had six 
names on it, with a little checkmark beside cach. 

THE CHAMELEON. 

DR. OCTOPUS. 

ELECTRO. 

MYSTERIO. 

THE VULTURE. 

And the last name, who may have been, in her own way, 
as formidable as the rest of them combined: 
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prry. 

She appeared at his side, a silent, petite, wide-eyed young 
woman, in black pants and fur-lined white coat. She averted 
her eyes rather than meet his, but that was all right. She must 
have seen her name, listed with all the others. She knew the 
standard she was being expected to meet. And she knew 
whose opinion mattered. 

In a rare gesture of affection—which, spooned out in 
doses small enough to remind her how hungry she was for 
more, presented an excellent method of psychological con- 
trol—the Gentleman brushed one leather-gloved finger 
against her cheek. And made sure she placed it in the proper 
perspective by adding, “Remember. You are nothin; 

She looked at the floor, her heart breaking. Again. 

The Gentleman smiled as he thought of her poor parents, 
dead all these years, and how they would feel, if they could 
see their baby girl now. Tormented and alone, with nothing 
in the world but him. 

Ruthlessness, he decided, is good. 


To be continued... 
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